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PREFACE 

Thb size of this volume has been determined by the series 
to which it belongs. Soholars familiar with the period 
under review will appreciate the constant difficulty 
attending the selection and compression of the material 
It was impossible without unduly increasing the footnotes 
to make sufficient acknowledgment of indebtedness to 
modem authorities, or insert a tithe of the mass of 
citations and references from ancient writers accumulated 
during the preparation of the work. The author hopes 
in a later volume to discuss more adequately several 
themes here treated very succinctly, together with other 
phases of this most interesting epoch. A fairly com- 
prehensive Bibliography has been added, which, it is 
hoped, may enhance the value of the volxune for students. 
Some excellent authorities may be omitted, the list being 
restricted to a selection of the books consulted. 

The author is greatly indebted to Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy, D.D., D.Sc., of New College, Edinburgh, for 
valuable assistance in revising the proo&. Thanks for 
helpful criticism are due to Professor Alexander Souter, 
D.Litt., of Aberdeen University. Grateful mention should 
also be made of the late Professor James Orr, D.D., of 
Glasgow, at whose suggestion the work was undertaken. 

S. ANGUS. 
EsniBUBaHy Sth June 1914. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT OF EARLY 

CHRISTIANITY 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

oOtoi dv* dpx^f irdrra $€oi $¥irroiff^ inriHt^ap 
dXXd XP^^V j^oxhnn i^vptcKOvaiP Sifitimrp. 

XSNOPHANIS.^ 

' He (Messiah) is the end rather than the product of prior history ; 
does not so much get meaning^ from it as give meaning to it.' 
— Faikbaisn, Chritt in Modem Theology, p. 373. 

Thb purpose of this book is not to inquiie into the nature 
and success of Christianity, but to survey the ancient 
world in which Christianity was first planted, reviewing 
the conditions which would favour or retard the spread 
of the Gospel, and to present a brief account of the genius 
and achievements of the three great peoples to whom the 
Gospel was first offered. We shall be convinced both of 
the need and the preparedness of this old world for the 
Evangel ; we shall see that, as Grod makes no mistakes in 
history, Christianity came indeed 'in the fulness of the 
time,' and that the Graeco-Boman world was socially, 
politically, linguisticaUy, morally and religiously in a 
wonderful state of preparation for the Kingdom. 

We cannot estimate aright the history of Christianity 
if we are ignorant of its antecedents, nor can we appreciate 
its success if we overlook the difficulties it had to encounter. 

1 Fng. 16 (Mallsch, i. p. 108). 

k 



2 THE ENVIRONMENT OF EARLY CHRISTUNITY [ch 

Two extreme views about the condition of the ancient 
world are prevalent. First, some — e.^., B. Bauer ^ and 
J. A. Farrer — represent the ancient world as producing 
Christianity automatically. Christianity is merely a result 
of evolution and human progress. It is simply tlie juxta- 
position of elements already to hand without supernatural 
intervention. The founders of the new faith were astute 
enough to put some good old things together to make a 
brand new article. The united ideals of Jew, Greek, and 
Roman gave to the world Christianity. This distorted 
view contains a partial truth which deserves attention. 
The same God who planned the Gospel prepared the soil. 
Men were His servants and instruments then as now, 
whether conscious of it or not. The Grospel could not 
come without antecedents, and could not succeed if men's 
hearts were not ready to receive it. 

Others — ^and these the majority — ^would have it that 
Christianity is wholly new and in absolute antithesis to 
the world in which it appeared. The ancient world 
laboured and brought forth notibmg : the only contri- 
bution it made to the Gospel was entirely negative — 
dire need. Everything excellent came only with the 
CSiristian era, God having given the ancient peoples over 
to their own carnal hearts. These scholars see only the 
vices and immoralities of the worst classes of pre-C3iristian 
society — such classes as still survive in our Christian 
civilisation. This picture of the ancient world is painted 
exclusively in the dark colours of the plays of Plautus, 
the satires of Juvenal, the unworthy verses of Ovid and 
Martial, the inanities of Petronius, the bitterness of Tacitus, 
and the mystic sensuality of Apuleius. The worst side 
of antiquity is deliberately compared with the best side of 
CSiristianity. Moral monstrosities like a Caligula or a 
Nero are placed beside a John or a Paul. The fact is over- 

1 OhHttus tt. d. COacuren^ p. 149 f . Bauer attribiiiM more of Christianity 
to Seneca than to Jesus. 
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looked that tibie same God was working in human history 
before, as after, the Christian era, revealing Himself as 
men felt their need of Him and were able to comprdiend 
Him. The best method of magnifying Christianity is 
not the belittling of Heathenism. To secure the right 
perspective Christianity must be viewed not only in 
caniraM but also in canUict with its environment. 

To appreciate Christianity or Paganism we must 
approach them with an open mind, if not with sympathy. 
We shoidd contrast the ideals of Paganism with those of 
CSiristianity. We may admit that God is the God of the 
heathen as of the Christians without admitting that 
Christianity is only on a par with all its predecessors. 
We must remember, too, how easy it is, on the one hand, 
to over-estimate past epochs by reading ideas of our own 
period and religion into the records of the past ; as also, 
on the other hand, to fail to do justice to old Gospels by 
unfamiliarity with their language. Thus — out of scores 
of examples--Seneca's thought that gifts given ' in succour 
to infirmity, poverty, or shame, should be given silently, 
with no other witness than the giver and the recipient,' 
is more familiar to us as ' let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.' Or *many are called but few 
chosen,' is better known than ' many are the wand-bearers 
but few the mystae.' It was at least as difficult for the 
pre-Christian world, as it is for us, to put away the gods 
which their fathers worshipped on the other side of the 
flood. Likewise the mere use of old expressions does not 
necessarily imply that those using them had not outgrown 
them. Many pagan institutions are to us strange, but they 
once represented the grasping of certain ideas by which 
society found a means of cohesion. Many old formulae 
seem empty, yet they were once the repositories of new 
thoughts and truths crystallized into expression so as not 
to be lost. 

In our day we cannot dislocate history as was possible 
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4 THE ENVIBONMENT OF EARLY CHRISTIANITT [gh. 

a generation ago. The idea of evolution and progress has 
too firmly laid hold of our minds. The imity of mankind 
and the unity of history are articles of faith. History is 
now viewed as an organism. The student cannot with 
impunity dissever Christianity from the fabric of its age. 
To do so is to read history with a bias, and to disregard 
God's patience in the task of educating humanity and 
drawing it to Himself. The Gospel of Jesus does not 
disdain the many evangels which gladdened men and 
brought joy, consolation, and spiritual support to thou- 
sands of the human race before the rise of our faith in 
history. God has in all ages been listening to the still 
sad music of humanity ; He has been walking with and 
among men in their toil, error, and waywardness,^ stretch- 
ing out His hand in succour as men have in all ages 
stretched forth hands to God for help. 

' . . . Feeble hands and helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and helped.' 

The human soul has always been the * lyre for the plectrum 
of the Paraclete.' We, the heirs of all the ages, have 
entered upon the rich inheritance of the toils and tears, 
the victories and defeats, the experiments and fears of our 
predecessors. 

' Our fathers watered with their tears 
The sea of time whereon we sail ; 
Their voices were in all men's ears 
Who passed within their puissant hail . • • 
The sufferers died — they left their pain : 
The pangs which tortured them remain.' 

We must therefore raise our hearts in gratitude to those 
who were hewers of wood and drawers of water for a 

1 'For they peradventiire err, seeking God and desirous to find him.' 
-^Wiad. of Sol. xiii. 6. 
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period of enlightenment that they never saw and perhaps 
never dreamed of — to those who desired to see our day 
but whose eyes Grod closed. The history of man's religion 
comes in ^many portions and in many manners.' The 
efforts of many generations — ^not unaided by Grod — 
prepared the way of the Lord. 

The study of comparative religions has given rise to a 
d^ree of tolerance, and enabled us to appreciate God's 
gra>dual unfolding of His purpose and His self-revelation 
to different ways of thinking. There is no violent caesura 
in history. All portions of mankind do not move forward 
with equal pace : the history of a period may reveal a 
retrograde movement. Evolution does not always connote 
progress. We must make allowance for the proneness to 
degeneration in human nature.^ But because we believe 
in God we beUeve His world has been, and is, progressing 
toward the 

* one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.' 



1 Cf. Bamsay, Ciiies <^ St. Paidf pp. 10-78. On p. 17 he sayi, 'wherever 
eTidence exists, with the rarest ezoeptions, the history of religion among 
men is a history of degeneration.* 
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CHAPTER n 

THE NEW EBA BEGIKNINO WITH ALEXANDER THE GREAT: 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS (300 B.C.-300 AJ>.) 

iXkk KOtwift BthBtw iipfiiOirHis col duiKkucrtfi rOm dXwr wofdiiimf, o#f rf 
X6yf0 fiii ffwrjiyt rolt foXoct /Sta^/ievpf , c£t rh airb awcFeycdv rd rarrm- 
XM€P, &cv€p ir Kparijpi ^cXony<rl^ M^* ^odt pUwt Kol r4 1l9ifj koI T«M)t 
ytf^MVf Kol dtairlas, warfASa iiiw t^w oUo^tiw^ wpoeir<t!^€w IfyeufBat vdbrras 
. • . €vyyepdt 9i to^ dyoBads, iXKo^^kuvt 8i rodt vonipods. rb d^ 'BXXif- 
rurdr cat papfiapucbtf fiii x^^/i^di firiSi vfkrjf /ufdi dxiwdicg firfdi Ki^hti 

PliUTABCH (?), De Fort. Alex,, L 6 (929 ao.). 

Gerade die reioliere und freiere Aiugestaltnng der Lebensformeii 
tmd Kultnrbedingnngen, die Ffille gdstiger Inter oine n, neben einander 
gehender od«r wechaelDder 8tr6miiiigen, die komplizierte Undnroh- 
•ichtigkeit des GeffihlslebenB unteracheideii ihn yod. der frfiheren Zeit 
uod i^Uiem ihn der modemen an. 'Die heUenistiflohe Zeit ist gani 
nad gar anders kompliziert im Aiunen- und Innenleben. Ihre Seele 
i«t tilMraas aenntiv, gleich empi&nglioh fflr die weiohste Sentimentiditftt 
nnd den harten EgoismuB, ffir romantiBche Sohwftrmerei ond das 
Trotzgeffthl einer nenen Welt. Sie ist mit einem Worte modem.' 
* In dem geistigen Antlitz des HeUenismtis sind zwei Hanptzclge, die 
mit einander nnvereinbar soheinen. Das eine ist die Frende an der 
Reprftsentation, dem Pomp and Schmnck, der erhabenen Pose : darin 
liegt das, was wir an ihm barock nennen diirf en. Daneben aber steht 
die intiinste Frende an der weltverlorenen Stille, dem Frieden des 
engen natftrliohen Kreises, am Feinen, Elleinen. ... In Wahrheit 
wurzelt beides in der befreiten Individualit&t, die sich je naoh den 
Lebenszielen sehr versohieden ftussert.' (Wendland and Wilamowita^ 
in Wendland, HeOeniU-r^m. KvUur, pp. 23-4.) 

There are no violent breaks in history ; yet it naturally 
falls into eras. Each epoch is not disconnected with the 
preceding ; it exhibits new phenomena, or old phenomena 
in new prominence. As the mass of men do not think for 
themselves, history revolves largely round outstanding 
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personalities. Never again have father and son ^ appeared 
in two such great men as Philip and Alexander. 

Philip by adroitly taking advantage of Greek quarrels 
and lack of foresight, by flattery and bribery, first secured 
his power at home and then entered Greece as arbiter of 
Greek wranglings and champion of the Delphian god. 
On the field of Chaeroneia (338 b.o.) Athens and Thebes 
lost what Athens and Plataea had won at Marathon. 
But Philip had much sympathy with Greece — especially 
with Athens — and desired to be regarded as a Greek himself. 
To compensate the Greeks for the loss of their autonomy 
and to make them oblivious of their humiliation, he pro- 
posed an expedition against a common foe — Persia. For 
this object he secured his appointment as generalissimo 
at the convention of Corinth, 338 B.C. In the same year 
his assassination thwarted the design. 

Alexander — than whom no one has better merited the 
title * Great ' * — ^became heir to Philip's preparations and 
ambitions. In 336 B.C. he was chosen generalissimo at 
another conference of Corinth. After some successful 
northern campaigns and the ruthless razing of Thebes 
in 336, he set out in the spring of 334 with an army of 
Greeks and Macedonians against Persia. With astonishing 
rapidity he fought the battles of the Granicus, Issus, and 
Arbela, and conquered Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Egypt, 
penetrating into Bactria, Sogdiana, and Northern India. 
Only the exhaustion of his troops and their refusal to 
advance farther arrested his course by the river Hyphasis. 
Death overtook the great conqueror at Babylon, 323 b.o., 
before he had time to consolidate his dominions. But 
his work could not be entirely undone in the strife of the 
Diadochi and the conquests of the Roman Republic. 

What did Alexander accomplish for humanity and 

1 The nearest panUel is that of Frederick William I. and Frederick the 
Great of Praisia. 
* One who equtiUj merited the title has not bten aii««t^<^ VV-^^MaKc* 
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for CSuistdanity ? Conquest, usually the synonym for 
Alexander, forms the least of his achievements. Briefly 
we may say that Alexander 

(a) Shook the ancient world to its very foundations, and 
did for it something like what Napoleon did for his and onr 
age. Men like Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Napoleon 
render it impossible for mankind to loiter in the old ruts ; 
they compel them to re-examine thdr dogmas, test their 
traditions, and ask whether society can still be held 
together by the accepted methods of cohesion. All great 
events, like the conquests of Alexander, the rise of the 
Roman Empire, the discovery of America, have given a 
new impetus to the spirit. Alexander compelled the old 
world to think afresh. 

(6) He also, like the Greeks before him and the Bonuuis 
later, arrested the Oriental danger which threatened to 
swamp Western civilization. Greece was exhausted, and 
Rome had not yet grown to her might, so that, but for 
Alexander, Persia might have overwhelmed Greece and 
all that Greece stood for. Then the struggle between 
Roman and Csurthaginian would have been too late, and 
Zama might have had a different issue ^ {v, p. 173). 

(c) Alexander not only arrested the 'Yellow peril' 
and the Northern Barbarian peril of his day and protected 
Greek civilization, but he greatly extended Greek culture, 
opened an unbounded future for it, and inspired it with 
new life. He did not destroy the Orient, but made it 
easier for it to deliver its message, while he greatly 
facilitated the growth of the Western spirit. We who have 
sat at the feet of Hellas can better appreciate Alexander's 
services to the Hellenes than they themselves. 

{d) Alexander commenced the task of reconciliation 
among the nations, and brought East and West into those 
relations of interaction which have never since been 

1 He Alflo stayed the irraptions of northern barbarians into the Balkan 
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broken, and which have benefited both. The Greeks 
regarded Alexander's victories as an opportunity of 
wiping out old scores : they viewed the Orient as their 
spoil or as a field for their exploitation. Even Aristotle 
advised Alexander to behave toward the Greeks as a leader 
but toward the non-Greeks as a tyrant. But Alexander 
had larger thoughts than either Greek or Macedonian could 
appreciate : his object was not to avenge or to destroy. 
He introduced a novel feature into war in treating the 
conquered not as slaves without rights but as men. 
He offended his countrymen and the Greeks by blotting 
out the distinction between conquered and conquerors.^ 
As a means of amalgamation he tried the expedient 
of intermarriages, himself marrying Persian princesses ; 
at Susa, in 325 B.C., 100 of his officers and 10,000 soldiers 
married Asiatic wives. He paved the way for a larger 
humanity, and made it easier for men to believe in the 
unity of mankind. The brotherhood of man could now 
begin to be realised. National barriers were thrown down : 
racial distinctions were disregarded. 

(e) He inaugurated that comprehensive cosmopolitanism 
which reached its apogee in the Roman Empire (v. p. 203). 



QBNIEBAL CHABAOTEBISTIOS 07 THB NEW BRA 

(300 B.C.-300 A.D.) 

Change and Upheaval 

This was an era of change and upheaval. The un- 
expected repeatedly happened. Events outstripped 
theory. Old things had passed away and all things 
had become new ; old systems were gone ; old pre- 
judices swept away. It is difficult for us looking back 
through the long vista to estimate aright the perplexity 

I Mftlimffj notices * the itndied equality of the three great races, Persian, 
Greek, Macedonian' on the Sidonian sarcophagus ^»Sim>e^, ^. ^1\. 
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of tboaghtfal men who lived in the empire of Alexander, 
who witnessed the rise and fall of the Gieek kingdoms, 
the spread of Greek culture, the rise of imperial Rome, 
the collapse of the ancient faiths. Men were driven from 
their old moorings and had not yet become accustomed 
to the new order. They were cut loose from the city- 
state and from Oriental despotism and thrown into an 
empire which was too large for the individui^ New 
world-centres arose. The average man was perplexed 
by the rapid march of history. In the social confusion 
and the fall of long-established systems there was much 
calculated to unsettle the firmest faith. Such transition 
periods are always fraught with difficulty and danger. 

Striking ConinuU 

The Oraeco-Boman world presents the greatest contrasts 
and extremes. Every age may be so characterised, but 
this holds true in a special manner of these centuries. 
Monotony had dropped out of life. The homogeneousness 
of nations was disturbed. The systems which had held 
men together on a certain equality were broken down, 
and the gorgon of undisciplined individualism had api>eared 
on the scene. The old and the new were consorting. 
Some were gazing at the setting sun ; others expectantly 
toward the rising sun. This age presents none of the 
monotony of the lethargic Orient nor the homogeneity 
of mediaevalism. Hence so many contrary and even 
contradictory statements have been made about it and 
supported by the citation of abundant authorities. There 
appears a^'uxtaposition of several worlds : the world of 
sensualism and luxury among the upper classes, as described 
by Juvenal, Tacitus, Petronius ; that of despair and void, 
but not without a ray of hope, as in the pages of Cicero, 
Seneca, and Persius ; that of wholesome literary friendship 
exemplified by the Plinies, Cicero, and Plutarch ; that of 
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the fervent religiotis brothedioods of which we get glimpses 
in andent authors and inscriptions ; that of the street- 
preaoher and moral lecturer as seen in the better class of 
Cynics, in Dio Ghrysostom, Musonius Bufus, Maadmus 
of Tyre ; that of superstition reflected in the remains of 
books of magic, in tablets and inscriptions, and many 
references in Suetonius, Plutarch, Aristides, Lucian, and 
Philostratus ; that of the Nihilism of Lucretius ; that of 
quiet resignation to the will of God, as in Epictetus and 
MarouB Aurelius ; that of the great masses whose cares 
and joys have been brought to light in the papyri.^ 

A Popularising Age 

This age was essentially superficial. It was noted for 
breadth rather than for depth : ' it was not original, 
creative, or imaginative, but imitative and encyclopaedic. 
Religion, philosophy, art, letters, were all popularised. 
The veneer of cloture was widely spread but not always 
accompanied by its essence. The art of the age is not 
unworthy, but it does not exhibit the exquisite Peri- 
dean pcnrfection, and it betrays a more plebdan taste. 
There was a widespread demand for objects of art, with 
a proportionate lowering of the standard. It was an age 
of art-collectors rather than of artists. The half -cultured 
Roman carried oS things which he understood to be of value 
partly because they were prized by those whom he con- 
quered. The conduct of Mummius was typically Roman 
and characteristic of the age, when, having consigned 
Corinth to the flames, he stipulated with the shippers of 
its precious treasures that if these were lost or damaged 
on the way to Rome they should be replaced by others 
* equally good.' Even the literature is not original. The 

> Of. DeUgmann, Light from the Ancient East, cbap. It. etpasMim. 
s Froudei in his essay on JuUue Caesar, says : ' The age was saturated 
with cant.* 
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gloriouB days of Oreek literature lay behind ; the Roman 
literature, not excepting the Ciceronian and Augustan 
periods, was a re-working of Greek materials and repro- 
duction (of a high order) of Greek models. 'The rich 
literary amateur, who should have been a Maecenas, 
became an author himself.' ^ In politics the masses had 
asserted themselves. They constituted a perpetual pro- 
blem and menace to statesmen of the Republic, and were 
a large factor in setting up the Empire under which they 
were fed, petted, and amused. Philosophy was popularised 
as far as possible. Much of the highest thought of Plato 
had filtered down among the masses, and a smattering of 
philosophy was an essential part of an ordinary liberal 
education. The post- Aristotelian philosophies tended to 
become religious and to take tiieir share in meeting the 
general demand for moral guidance. But religion above 
all else assumed a popular form. Philosophy was the 
only religion of the educated, and the masses were no 
longer interested in any state cult. Popular preachers and 
lecturers were in demand — ^an ancient Salvation Army. 
The people had recourse to the new gods brought in from 
the Orient. The Roman state was constantly compelled 
in religious matters to make concessions to popular 
demands in introducing more emotional and individual 
methods (e.g. suppliccUionea, lectiaternia, ludi), and in 
gradually recognising foreign cults to which the people 
were devoted. Even the strong hand of Rome governed 
by astutely yielding to the populace. 

Its Modemness 

This Graeco-Roman age must strike the student as very 

modem. In reading its records we often forget we are 

sepMB^d from these ancients by so many centuries. As 

^rfMHHjkl this modemness we feel ourselves more at home 

^^^r ^m 2 Dill, Rom. Society, p. 95. 
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in the era commenoing with Alexander, and can more readily 
sympathise with the succeeding centuries than we can witii 
mediaevalism. There is much of the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle that seems intended for another order of 
things, whereas the philosophies that interpreted the 
world to the Graeco-Boman age — though less original and 
less interesting — deal with more familiar topics. Their 
problems — ^philosophical, religious, economic, social and 
political — ^touch us of a later era very closely. 

The social habits are very modem : to travel for business, 
pleasure, or education was quite usual. The nouveaux riches 
were as objectionable then as now. The international ex- 
change of wares, manners, thought, and religion was, more 
especially in the Roman Empire, as active as at the present 
day. Facilities of commimication were more abundant 
than at any time prior to the invention of steam and the 
era of railway construction. From the second Punic war 
women became as prominent almost as in our suffragette 
age. Their virtues and weaknesses were much the same. 
They loved display and fine dresses ; they were susceptible 
to flattery. Ovid tells how they came to be seen rather than 
to see : ' spectatum veniunt : veniunt spectentur ut ipsae.' 
The excavations at Pompeii show how ladies attempted 
to escape with their jewels and valuables, and have un- 
earthed sad memorials of mother love. Programmes of 
amusements, especially of the amphitheatre, were in regular 
use. Gossip and slander formed part of society's daily food. 
There was the same reverence then as now, even among y 
rou6s like Ovid, for the innocence of girlhood. Manages ^ 
de convenance were in vogue with similar results. Culti- 
vated men were alarmed at a degraded popular taste as 
among ourselves, when an ephemeral musical comedy will 
draw a packed house for a whole season while an excel- 
lent cast of Shakespeare is little appreciated. So with 
the later Greeks and Romans mimes and farces and even 
coarser amusements ousted drama poB^mii.% «^^ \&5st:^ 



,1 
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porpoee. There were 'star* acton like Aeflopus and 
BoeduBy and, in Pompeii, Actios. Fashions also came 
and went. Shrews were not miknown, like Cicero's wife 
Terentia, or his brother Quintos's wife Pomponia. Com* 
plaints come to us of the intractableness of the gentler 
sex.^ The habits of sweethearts present no novelty : they 
scribbled on walls, used endearing epithets, prized keep- 
sakes, became maddened with jealousy. Many were 
cruel as the Lesbia of Catullus. Social life (apart from 
political) was at least equally absorbing in the late 
Republic and in the Empire. The dinner hour was 
pudied later and later into the evening. 

Comforts were generally more accessible in the Graeoo- 
Roman age than until the past half -century. There were 
more accommodations for out-of-door life, and abundant 
lounging places. PubUc baths with an amazing equip- 
ment (sometimes with a library) are found in every town, 
however small. In Timgad one finds several public baths 
in a remarkable state of preservation. The public con- 
veniences of Timgad are superior to those in some modem 
European cities. ' Taking the cure ' at celebrated bathing- 
places and natural springs was an ordinary occurrence; 
we have still ample evidence from places like Hammam 
B'lhra near the desert, Wiesbaden and Bath. As we read 
in the train, travellers could read and write on their 
journeys : the case of the Ethiopian eunuch is familiar. 
In the better houses there was a bathroom, and sometimes 
several. The hot-air system, re-discovered in America, 
was known to the Romans in the first century b.o. 
Dentistry was practised : Cicero tells us incidentally of 
gold-filled teeth. ' Every highly educated man at this 

1 MeteUuB Mac«doiiicii8 said in a public speecli : ' If wo could do withoat 
wires wo should bo rid of tbat nuisaice ; but since nature has decreed 
that we can neither live comfortably with them, nor lire at all without 
them, we must e'en look rather to our permanent interests than to a passing 
pleasoro' (Aul. Qel., A, N,,\, 6). Plutarch has preserred the fiunons saying 
of the older Cato : < All men rule oTor women ; wo Romans rule OTor all men, 
aad our wItos rule oYor ns.' 
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(Cicero's) time owned a library and wished to have the 
latest book/ Men went to their friends' libraries to consult 
books, as Cicero to that of Lucullns at Tusculiun. It was 
also an era of public libraries. On the way from the modem 
museum in Timgad to the forum there stands on the left 
hand the Timgad 'Cam^e' Ubrary, with a large slab 
inscribed with the name of the donor and the cost. In 
large cities like Alexandria there were university libraries. 
Banking business was highly developed : one eould deposit 
at interest ; there were also current accounts with some- 
thing like our cheque system. Letters of credit and bills 
of exchange were negotiated, so that a traveller was not 
obliged to carry much money on his person.^ 

The vices of the age wear a modem garb : luxury, 
extravagance, selfishness, gambling, the mad rush to 
acquire wealth. Divorce was frightfully common in the 
upper classes. Idleness was the favouriteh^occupation of 
the two extremes of society. There was a disinclination 
on the part of society men and women towards marriage, 
and race-suicide reached such proportions as to become 
a grave concern to statesmen. The restlessness and fever 
of our modem life invaded their Uves, but they could plead 
more extenuating circumstances than we. 

In many other details the records astonish us. Many of 
the papyri documents, if dates and names were changed, 
would read as if of yesterday. There were comic artists 
who anticipated Punch, and cartoonists. One has repre- 
sented Nero as a butterfly driving the fiery steeds of the 
chariot of state. Men bet on their favourite horses. The 

1 * In tnch matters ai transit, public health, police, water supply, engineer- 
ing, building and so forth, Rome of the second century left off pretty much 
ir£er« the rdgn of Queen Victoria was to resume. The modem city of Rome 
b obtaining its drinking water out of about three of the nine ereat aqueducts 
which ministered to the imperial city. The hot-air system which warms the 
hotels of modem Europe and America was in general use in every comfortable 
Tilla of the first century ▲.D. Education was more general and more access- 
ible to tiie poor in a.d. 200 than in a.d. 1850. The siege artillery employed 
by Tn^BU was as eifectiTe, probably, as the cannon of Vauban' (Stobi^\. 
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Romans seem to have anticipated Pitman in shorthand. 
There was an imperial post, and there seem to have been 
abimdant private postal systems, so that news travelled 
with custonishing rapidity. Among tiie Romans we find 
the precursor of our daily newspaper without the editorials, 
the octo diuma, giving the latest news and gossip. 

Not only in external and accidental things but in senti- 
ment it hardly seems possible that we can be separated by 
so many centuries. These ancients experienced wants simi- 
lar to ours, were disturbed by similar yearnings, and moved 
by similar joys and sorrows. The Hellenistic literature, 
but chiefly the Roman, often betrays a quite modem senti- 
ment. The opening of Cicero's De Legibtu II. reveals a love 
of native place with its familiar seats and charming walks. 
The love of landscape and of nature was as pronounced 
among the Romans as among ourselves. No ancients took 
the same delight in flowers. The Roman could not rest in 
his domvs aekma if no kindly hand strewed violets oi} roses 
in spring. And in their small houses, as in Timgad, it is 
pathetic to see with what care they surroimded themselves 
with flowers. The enjoyment of nature, which became 
prominent in the Alexandrine poetry, is still more pro- 
nounced in Roman poetry, as in Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, 
and Catullus. * The passion of love . • . became a very 
powerful influence in actual life during the last years of 
the Republic and the early years of the Empire. It is 
in Latin literature that we are brought most near to the 
power of this passion in the ancient world.' * The appetite 
for friendship and companionship was keen. 

It is in their sorrow tiiat these ancients are most modem. 
The tombstones in the Ceramicus tell the same tales as 
those in our churchyards. We flnd in the heart of Asia 
Minor the rustic stonemason burning with warm human 
tears memorial letters into the cold stone. On not a few 
tombs the broken-hearted parents yearn for the patter of 

1 SelUr, R<m, PoeU of the Repub,, pp. 19, S76. 
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little feet, the widow longs tot reunion, the dead plead for 
thiB BympAiHij and remembrance of the living. It is not 
the sorrow which is modem but the way in which it 
expresses itself. Men were no longer willing to seek the 
anodyne of their own grief in the common grief or welfare 
of the community. A more atomistic and personal way 
of looking at things had arisen: the individual heart 
clamoured for what the individual heart had lost. 



Bdueaiion 

Education was general ; more so than in some Conti- 
nental countries at the present day. There were facilities 
for popular education in the Roman Empre to an extent 
unknown in our land till the Victorian era. The papyri 
show us how common writing was even among ordinary 
folk. Greek tutors, professors, and private chaplains were 
in extraordinary demand. The basis of Oraeco-Boman 
education was Greek culture. The Romans sent their sons 
to the University of Athens to finish their education. The 
young Cicero studied there, and received from his father 
some of the letters which we read to-day. Horace was 
also a student at Athens. Philo knew the city. There 
philosophers of every school discussed their WeUan- 
&chautmgen. Philo says that Athens was to Greece 
what the pupil is to the eye or reason to the soul. It 
was the mother of universities in Alexandria, Antioch, 
Tarsus, and elsewhere. The Jews were alive to the 
necessity of Jewish education amid the power and fasci- 
nation of Hellenism. In every city alongside the syna- 
gogue they had their schools and libraries. 

Teachiiq; was a recognised, honourable, and — in contrast 
to our time — a lucrative profession. It is quite common 
in the inscriptions of Asia Minor to read of teachers who, 
having amassed fortunes, bestow princely gifts on their 
native towns. Academic titles like pTiiloso^er^ dodxM^ 

B 
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sophist, analogous to our M^. or D.D., were in vogue and 
often inscribed on tombstones. Alexandria was the centre 
of learning in the Roman Empire : it was not so much a 
teaching university as a seat of research. The museum and 
library of some 700,000 volumes attracted scholars from 
all countries. Though libraries were known from the days 
of Ashurbanipal (seventh century B.C.), it was only in the 
Roman period that they were established in every city of im- 
portance. After the destruction of the Alexandrian library 
in the siege under Caesar, the library of the Serapeum came 
to have the foremost place there. The library of Pergamum, 
founded by Attains i. and enlarged by Eumenes n., of 
200,000 rolls, was carried to Alexandria by Antony. 
Pergamum and Alexandria created a demand for reading 
facilities ; we may infer from Polybius that in the second 
century B.C. libraries were fairly common. Asinius 
Pollio and Augustus inaugurated the public library system 
in Rome. We have already mentioned the library of 
Timgad. Besides, private collections were quite usual, 
such as those of Cicero, Aemilius Paullus, and Lucullus. 
In Herculaneum an Epicurean collection has been dis- 
covered. Books were numerous and cheap because of 
the use of convenient writing material and the facilities 
of production by slave copyists. The two &vourite 
materials were papyrus and parchment or vellum, as dis- 
tinguished from leather. Parchment, according to Varro, 
owes its origin to the rivalry between the Egyptian and 
AttaUd kings as r^ards their respective Ubrariee. It was 
first manufactured under Eumenes n., after Ptolemy had 
prohibited the export of papyrus. Ostraca (potsherds) were 
used by the poorer folk in Egypt. Wax notebooks were 
carried for ordinary use. But the increasing numbers of 
literary slaves was the chief reason of the enormous spread 
of books. One slave read and others wrote to his dicta- 
tion. The demand for books gave rise to book-selling as a 
separate trade. *' Atticus, the first person who is known to 
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have undertaken the multiplication and sale of books on 
a large scale, had numerous rivals. Under Augustus at 
the latest, the book-trade in Rome was a business by itself, 
and soon after in the provinces.' ^ 

VniveradlUm 

A very striking feature of this age was its ever-increasing 
universalism, beginning under Alexander and culminating 
in the Roman Empire. Various causes contributed toward 
cosmopolitanism. 

(1) There was what we might call the moral necessity 
of a reaction. This arose partly from the disgust engen- 
dered by the long tyrannical rule of exclusivism. Men 
had missed the via media between a true nationalism and 
an indifference to national interests. Exclusivism had 
worked havoc in the Greek world ; a more excellent way 
was now sought. In the Oriental world despotism, like 
Russian absolutism, rendered men insensible to patriotism. 
There is another side to this moral necessity : God has so 
endowed the nations that each is the complement of the 
other, and only in co-operation can they truly forward the 
work of humanity. The ancient nations were left for a 
time each in its exclusive school to develop its particular 
aptitudes. Each worked, as it were, behind closed doors ; 
then the doors of the workshops were thrown open and 
inspection invited. Nations began to compare notes, to 
teach their lessons, and to inquire into what others pro- 
fessed to teach. life is many sided, and, for a rounded 
life, attention must be drawn to all its phases. 

(2) The relative superiority of the peoples blended in 
the Graeco-Roman world. There were four competing 
civilisations — OrientaUsm, Judaism, Hellenism, Romanism, 
none of which could by itself claim an absolute empire over 
man, none combining completely the elements necessary 

1 Fri«dlttiid«r, Rom, lAft and Mannen^ Eng. tcMx«.^l\\. M« 
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for all. Had there be^i only one superior people amcmg 
inferior peoples there would have resulted a universalism 
of uniformity; but these four types of mind being in 
competition, a universalism to which each contributed its 
best was inevitable.^ 

(3) The conquests of Alexander and his liberal policy of 
rec ^nciliation, inherited by the Diadochi and consummated 
by the Romans and by CSiristianity. 

(4) Greek thought, especially post- Aristotelian (t7.ch.vi.). 

(5) The spread of the Greek language. Out of a babel 
of dialects arose a Koini or lingua franca, which became 
the medium of intercourse for all races (v. ch. viii.). 

(6) Another — ^less potent — ^factor was the enormous 
bodies of Greek mercenaries taking service in foreign 
armies. They acted as a solvent of Greek nationalism, 
and as quasi-intermediaries between East and West. They 
learned tolerance in the ranks, and after their term of 
service many settled among alien populations. 

(7) Commerce is one of the strongest international bonds, 
and in the post- Alexandrian world thefacilitiesforcommerce 
were multiplied. Colossal sums hoarded up by Oriental 
despots were released as productive wealth or as means 
of luxury which calls forth trading. Larger fields were 
opened for speculation. As nations come to know each 
other they wish to procure the comforts and luxuries of 
their neighbours. Soon luxuries become necessities. Before 
Japan was entered by the West she was indifferent to 
international trade : Western merchants have persuaded 
China and Japan that they need many things which they 
were once able to do without. Trade drove Jewish, Greek, 
Roman and Syrian merchants to settle among alien popula- 

1 An iUoitration mav be giTen from the British Empire. When the Britiih 
mle among a people like the aborigines of New Zealand, the latter, without 
literature or culture, produce no effect on the British settlers. Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation spreads uniformly as at home. But when peoples like the British, 
Brahmins, and Parsees live together, they learn from and teach each other, and 
there results a new type which is neither British nor Indian b^t Eurasian. 
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ticms. * These merchants occupied themselves with the 
affairs of heaven as well as of earth.' The spread of the 
Greek tongue, the ever larger political unities into which 
men were being fused, the ' majesty of the Roman peace/ 
Roman roads and bridges, the gradual extension of the jua 
gentium^ gave an impetus to trade. Moreover, the trading 
peoples lived on the shores of the Mediterranean, which 
when cleared of pirates and ruled by one power became 
a safer highway of commerce than it has been up to the 
fourth decade of last century. 

(8) Slaves and freedmen were among the most potent 
missionaries of cosmopotitanism and human brotherhood. 
(See ch. iii., p. 64.) 

(9) ReUgious brotherhoods and guilds. (See ch. iv., p. 9.) 

(10) Cosmopolitanism reached its acme in the conquests 
of the Roman Republic and the administration of the 
Empire. The foundation of the Empire was a protest 
against the exclusivism and the all-Roman x)olicy of the 
oligarchy. The whole world united into a brotherhood 
and under the rule of a single individual was the dream 
of Julius Caesar. The Roman Empire bestowed peace on 
a war- weary world, and energetically commenced the task 
of consolidation. 

InUrmixiure of Sacea 

Partly as a cause and partly as a consequence of uni- 
versalism, there was an astonishing intermixture of popula- 
tions, especially in the Empire. A homogeneous people 
was hardly to be found except in secluded regions. All 
races were daily touching shoulders. War, forcible de- 
portations, the slave trade, commerce, the liberal policy 
of rulers contributed to this intermixture. Alexander in- 
augurated the scheme of establishing centres of amalgama- 
tion. As such his new foundations composed of Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Persians must be regarded) oa taroL^ «a 
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military oolonies. Alexandria was the first of these oentres 
for the nations and for East and West. Such an experiment 
was as difficult then as now, if we are to judge from the 
bloody street riots in Alexandria and Antioch. Corinth, 
after its foundation by Caesar 44 B.C., speedily fulfilled 
the same function, lliere were the veterans of Caesar, 
Hellenic elements from the surrounding districts, besides 
the ever-present Greek adventurers. The New Testa- 
ment and inscriptions testify to an infiuential Jewish 
element ; and the Oriental element was not small, judging 
from the vogue of Oriental worships.^ This intermixture 
was not confined to capital cities, trading and banking 
centres, commercial seaports, university towns; it ex- 
tended to the provinces and the islands of the Aegean. 
Delos rose in prominence as Athens declined. In the 
second century B.C., before ships plied direct between the 
East and Italy, it was the stopping-place and distributing 
centre for wholesale merchants ; it was also famous for its 
slave market where as many as 10,000 slaves were sold 
by auction daily. Deprived of its freedom aft^ the 
Macedonian war and deserted by the Greek population, 
it was re-colonised by the Athenians and Romans who 
have left a wealth of inscriptions. Josephus cites a decree 
of the Delians exempting the Jews from military service, 
and such f avoiu*s were never conferred on Jews unless 
under strong necessity. In the Mithridatio war Delos 
and the neighbouring islands were ravaged and 20,000 
Italians slain. In 141 B.C., the Jews of Gortyna (in Crete) 
were numerous enough to secure from the consul Lucius 
the promise of protection (1 Mace. xv. 23). Cyprus was 
another blending-place, populated by Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Persians, Egyptians, Romans and Jews. In the insur- 
rection under Trajan the Jews are said to have massacred 
240,000 Grentiles. In Cyrene, Josephus says, one-fourth of 

1 The Acropolis was crowned with a temple of Aphrodite (Astarte), in 
whose service were one thousand female slayes. 
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the population was Jewish. Many other examples of the 
blending of different races could be adduced. Under 
Mithridates 80,000 Roman residents in Asia are said to 
have been massacred. One of the Ptolemies deported 
100,000 Jews to Libya. In the insurrection in Britain 
under Boadioea 70,000 Roman colonists perished. 

Byncretiam 

As corollaries to cosmopolitanism we find syncretism — 
the bringing together of elements once thought irreconcil- 
able — and eclecticism — the selection by the individual from 
every quarter of whatever he required for the practical 
needs of his own life. These two forces invaded every 
department — ^art, politics, culture, but chiefly philosophy, 
morality, and religion. Such conditions were inevitable after 
the collapse of exclusive systems, in the mixture of popula- 
tions (such as maybe found in the United States), through 
lively intercourse, and the demands of a practical and popu- 
larising age, and as the result of the competing WeUan- 
achauungen of one people eminent for religion, another for 
culture, and a third for power. The proconsul Gellius who 
invited the rival philosophers of Athens to come to terms, 
offering himself as arbiter, was typical of the age. Morality 
and religion were peculiarly syncretistic. ' In the sphere of 
religion a sort of assimilative or encyclopaedic frenzy was 
abroad.' The conservative Jews did not escape ; they were 
Greeks in almost everything but religion. There were fre- 
quent conversions from Heathenism to Judaism, and not 
a few from Judaism to Heathenism.^ The Judaeo-Greek 
literature of Alexandria blended East and West, acting as 

1 Sohttrar, iii. 185, and o< tot^ *lov8cuoiot O. I. <?., 8148. The Hellen- 
isinff zeal of Jason and Menelans in Jernsalem found much lympathy. 
Notning waa more syncretistic than magic, in which the Jews ezcellea, 
espeeiafiy in exorcism. Cf. Schilrer, iii. 409 ff. The letter of Hadrian (?) 
shows to what a dangerous extreme syncretism was carried : ' Nemo illic 
archisynagogus ludaeomm, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianomm presbyter 
noQ mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes.' Gf. Deissmann, Light from 
the Ancient Bast, pp, 250 it,, 303 ff. 
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a solvent for both. Egypt has been termed by Kennedy 
' the religious clearing-house of the Hellenistic world.* ^ In 
the Diaspora the expansive tendency of Judaism gained 
the upper hand over the exclusive, until the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the rivalry of Christianity compelled 
Judaism to retreat within itself. The ' Grod-f earing ' 
heathen were half heathen and half Jews, and mediated 
between both. The Greeks, though maintaining their 
intellectual and cultural supremacy, were influenced by 
their Roman conquerors, while they assimilated the religious 
thought of the East. The Romans were the greatest 
borrowers and adapters, their genius being of a mosaic 
order. Their religion was like Joseph's coat. Oriental 
religions were pre-eminently syncretistic. Good fellowship 
was maintained among the gods of various nations, the 
gods keeping pace with every rapprochemerU among their 
worshippers.^ Alexander attempted neither to exterminate 
Ori^ital deities nor to compel his new subjects to acknow- 
ledge Greek deities. The conquered and the conquerors 
in the Greek kingdoms and the Roman Empire proceeded 
to identify their gods on the principle that their functions 
are the same, the names alone being different in different 
languages. The strong movement toward monotheism 
gave an impetus to this practice. The list of the names 
of the deities so assimilated or identified is a long one. 
Eclecticism, which was prevalent in every system of 
philosophy and in practicaUy every writer, made its 
standard what is common to all men — the immediate 
consciousness.^ After Aristotle no original system was 
forthcoming, so that men fell back on those available to 
cull from them what they considered appropriate, and to 
form new schools with membra undiqtie colkUa.^ Syncretism 

« Si, Paul, p. 104. • Cf. Usener, mttemaTnen, p. 340. 

• Zeller, JCcUctics, p. 17. 

* Chrittianity appearing in this syncretistic world could not escape the 
contagion, but it would require a separate volume to trace to what extent 

Au^fc Chriatiuiity ia syncretistic. 
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reached its apogee at the close of the second century a.d., 
and during the third. 



IndividuaKsm 

The last feature for which space permits mention is 
perhaps the most striking — ^individualism ; on the one hand 
the self-assertion of the individual in opposition to the 
corporate body, and on the other the reflection of the 
individual upon his own inner life. Individualism arose 
from the ruins of nationalism and of the city-state. 
Ancient patriotism was too tyrannical: it was an ex- 
aggerated form of the modem Teutonic theory that the 
state is the end and the individual the means for its 
aggrandisement, as opposed to that of English-speaking 
nations that the individual is the end and the state the 
means for his self-realisation. The result was a universal 
strike against collectivism. Again, there was at that time 
no via media between the exclusiveness of the polia and 
atomistic individualism. Two important factors were lack- 
ing — a true nationalism, and that domain which we term 
* society ' (in which we are influenced by our fellows, and in 
turn put our impress upon them). Finally, there was the 
emergence of a strong sense of individuality and person- 
ality : the inward problem had been presented and the 
demands of selfhood grew clamant. We of a later age need 
regret neither the apparent tyranny of the city-state nor 
the individualism which wrecked it : both were attempts 
of men as thoughtful as we are toward self-realisation. 

Individualism, being the reverse side of universalism, 
invaded Oriental, Jewish, Greek and Roman life. The 
Orientals, whose chief bond of cohesion was the despot- 
ism destroyed by Alexander, when the central restraining 
power was removed went each his own way. There is 
a solitariness in Oriental life foreign to Western society. 
The Orientals sought satisfaction in religions liberated 
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from national prejudices, into the fellowship of whioh 
.members were admitted irrespective of race. 

Individualism is most unexpected among the Jews, with 
whom Jahweh dealt as an aggregate and not as individuals. 
But the advance of religious experience raised the question : 
Can Jahweh leave a righteous IsraeUte unrewarded when 
the nation forgets Him ? Can He permit a wicked 
Israelite to escape because he belongs to a chosen nation ? 
Is suffering always penal ? Must innocent children suffer 
for the sins of the fathers ? The germs of the later indi- 
vidualisation of religion are found in the great pre-exilic 
prophets like Hosea and Amos, who shifted the emphasis 
from ceremonial to ethics, anticipating the truth that 
religion is communion with Gk>d. The excuse of the exiles 
was an arraignment of an apparently undiscriminating 
Providence — ' the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children's teeth axe set on edge.' Individualism properly 
so called came in with the Exile through the necessary 
re-examination of the basis of religion and morality, and 
the influence of Persia. In the crisis Jeremiah discovered 
and rescued the individual. He perceived that the 
proverb ' the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge' destroyed moral responsibility : 
he proclaimed personal resx>onsibility, ' every one shall die 
for his own iniquity.' Religion as the communion of the 
soul with Qod cannot be harmed by any national calamity. 
Henceforth the individual is constituted the religious unit 
in place of the nation which had hitherto been so regarded. 
'Thus through Jeremiah the foundation of a true indi- 
vidualism was laid, and the law of individual retribu- 
tion proclaimed.' ^ Ezekiel carried this revolutionary truth 
to the extreme. He proclaims, ' all souls are mine,' and 
asserts man's moral freedom irrespective of his own past 
and the wickedness of his family or nation : a man's will 
shapes his destiny ; retribution is strictly individual, and 

1 CharlM, JEscJuitologyy p. 61. 
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every soul receives its deserts here before the eyes of men.^ 
Eoclesiastes refuted the idea of Providence as discriminating 
against the wicked. Job dissevered the idea of punish- 
ment from suffering, and expressed the yearning for indi- 
vidual immortality. Jewish history proved that the 
individual does suffer for the sins of the fathers. In the 
Psalms there is much individualism: at one time the 
individual retribution of Ezekiel, at another those out- 
pourings of the heart so personal and universal that all 
generations can use theur language. The fifty-first Psalm 
shows how the individual and the collective are inter- 
twined. In the Apocrypha and the Apocalyptic literature 
there is a still larger growth of individualism, but also 
the reconciliation of the individual with the corporate 
spiritual life. The aspirations of Job have developed into 
a resurrection for the individual righteous as well as for 
the righteous nation : then came a resurrection of the 
wicked individual for judgment. The synagogue fostered 
the individualisation of religion as personal piety. Indi- 
vidualism as such never commended itself to the Jew : 
he could not accept an individualistic immortality like the 
Qreek. The hopes of the individual and of the nation 
were united in the faith in a resurrection and a Messianic 
kingdom. Israel alone attained a true individualism — 
at least in religion. 

Greece and Rome suffered most from individualism. In 
the fifth century b.o. Greece was overtaken by such an acute 
attack of individualism as has never been equalled except in 
the closing Roman Republic and in the age of Rousseau.^ 
Individualism was the projection of the Greek idea of 



1 * Whilst Eseekiel's undTiiiff merit in this respect was bis assertion of the 
independent worth of the individnal, his defects lay in two misstatements : 
(a) tne indiridoal does not snffer for the sins of his fathers, but only for 
his own ; (5) the indiTidual is at present judged in perfect keeping wHb bis 
descvta. in other words, sin and sufferine, righteousness ana well-being, 
are always connected : the outward lot of tne individual is Ood's judgment 
in concrete form.' — Charles, p. 67. 

s IndiTidualism was pronounced in Nondnilism and m m^SftK^^ts^. 
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freedom in an inward direction, and was nursed by demo- 
cracy. Greek constitutions were wrecked by the passions 
of individuals. Sophistic reduced society to atoms, 
annihilating the authority of the state, and making man, 
the individual, the measure of all things. Socrates p^- 
ceived the danger of this teaching : while he attempted to 
save the state he further emphasised the worth of the 
individual, and his teaching was more individualistic than 
he was aware. Plato made a heroic effort to buttress 
the tottering poKs, subordinating the individual to the 
universal. Aristotle, too, wished to preserve the state, 
but saw the necessity of saving the individual from the 
universal of Plato. The post-Aristotelian schools took 
up the strictly individualistic standpoint. 

The Romans were infected with individualism in the 
second Punic war and amid the distribution of the spoils 
of conquest. The Roman civil wars were the result of 
individualism; the rise of the Empro was merely the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle of individuals. As 
Roman conquests spread, the happiness of the world was 
dependent more and more on individuals. Men sought 
office for perscmal aggrandisement ; the state was simjdy 
to be exploited for personal advantage. In art tiie parti- 
cular and realistic made its appearance; portrait-busts 
were made. In society, selfishness was prevalent. 
Individuals exercised an infiuence quite new.^ As Roman 
literature was in its infancy when individualism swept 
over East and West we find more individualism in it than in 
any ancient literature. The genius of Roman writers is 
personal and self-conscious compared with the more 

1 ' The tendency to IndiTidnalism was also the natural result of enlarged 
experience and expanding intelligence among the npper claaees. The second 
oentnr J B.o. shows us many prominent men of strong individual character 
who assert themselres in ways to which we hare been unaccustomed in 
Roman history . . . and among lesser and less honourable men we see the 
tendency in the passionate desire for personal distinction in the way of 
military commands, triumphs, and the giving of expensive games.' — Fowler, 
Jtdisf. Jb^for., p, 340. 
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impersonal Greek genius. Love assumed a more acute 
form, like our modem sentiment. Sellar says, 'Boman 
poetry is interesting as the revelation of personal experi- 
ence and character,' and * in no other branch of ancient 
literature is so much prominence given to the enjoyment 
of nature, the passion of love, and the joys, sorrows, tastes 
and pursuits of the individual.' * Biography was popula- 
rised in Greek by Plutarch; autobiography is a native 
form of Roman literature.* In the records of the sorrow 
of the age we see that men were no longer willing to find 
solace for their private grief in the grief or welfare of 
the corporate body. The statuesque patriotic sorrow of 
Pericles' Funerai Oration was now an anachronism. The 
desire for reunion was asserting itself that the heart 
might find what the individual heart had lost. In religion 
individualism was most pronounced. Satisfaction for 
personal needs was sought in universal religions divorced 
from the state and offering their message to man as man : 
men perfunctorily performed the rites of the state cult 
which had no message for the destitute individual. The 
interest had shifted from the outer to the inner world. 
Space forbids to dwell upon the results, good and evil, of 
ubiquitous individualism. It was the portal to the study 
of an infinite personality ; it was of immense importance 
for Christianity, making men conscious of needs that only 
Christianity could meet. 

1 Ram. Poets of the Repub., pp. 16-17. 
* A. F. Weit, Rom, Autobiography, p. 1« 
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CHAPTER III 

SOCIAL AND MORAL CONDITIONS OF THE GBAEOO- 

BOMAN WOBLD 

Lonqu'on veut trouver la oonsoienoe d'un peuple, oe n'eot pft» 
toujours dans ses moeurs aotuelles qu'il faut la oheroher: elle est 
souvent tout entidre dans ses voeux et dans ses regrets. — ^Duns, 
YoL ii. p. ISO. 

It is impossible to understand the moral and religious 
conditions of the ancient world without taking into 
account the social conditions partly determined by and 
partly determining the moral and religious. Many factors 
must be considered which space permits us merely to 
summarise. 

A. Social Conditions 

Fall of Polis 

From the beginning of the fourth century b.o.» society 
had been in a state of constant flux. GHbie weakening 
and subsequent fall of the city-state involved a fearful 
crisis. The ancient principle was one of the strict sub- 
ordination of the individual to the body politic. But 
the passions of individuals overthrew this long-established 
system. This had unfortunately been done before men 
were clear as to what should take its place. Having 
rejected a cramping authority they were in no haste to 
acknowledge another. Individualism became regnant. 
The West^ which gave birth to the idea of equal liberty 
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regulated by self-made law, paid dearly for the boon in 
the way of terrible social revolutions while the polis yet 
stood, and, when it began to totter, by bloody conflicts 
as to who should wield authority in the next regime. 
From the Peloponnesian war onwards the decline of free- 
dom and the alarming growth of mercenaries and outlaws 
is * one of the most injurious phenomena of this age,' and 
indicative of approaching military despotism. The Greeks 
tried monarchy, tyranny, oligarchy, democracy, and 
decided for democracy. Roman history presents a 
curious and instructive development. Democracy steadily 
advanced as in Greece, but with the extension of Roman 
conquests, when great affairs of state and foreign policy 
required professional and specialised knowledge, the senate 
so manipulated popular government as to establish the 
most tyrannical oligarchy the world has ever seen, and all 
under the farce of popular and representative government 
— ^just as in our own Napoleonic wars the peasant and 
middle classes, who gave their lives by thousands, were 
sacrificed for the benefit of a scanty nobility. The Orient 
was not liable to frequent and violent revolutions like 
the West : it remained more sphinx-like. 

VnirUermiUent Wars 

For 400 years B.C. the nations had been engaged in unin- 
termittentwars. After the struggle of Greece against Persia 
began the internecine strife of the Greek states which ended 
in the exhaustion of all ; then on the field of Ghaeroneia 
Greece came imder the heel of Macedonia. Alexander's 
world-conquests were followed by the struggles of the 
Diadochi until the Romans made a universal conquest. 
The Romans had carried on a long warfare to extend their 
rule over Italy : they had also fought the Carthaginian 
d (nOrance to convert the Mediterranean into a Roman 
sea. Finally, the Roman civil wars deluged the whole 
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world in blood. Ancient historians have left us leeoids 
of the disastrous social and moral consequences of most 
of these wars. Thucydides' recital of the results of the 
Peloponnedan war is well known. The second Punic war 
— ^though against a foreign foe — was the first serious dia- 
ihtograting force in Roman morals.^ It hastened the 
advent of a commercial era in a society hitherto agri- 
cultural and military. 

Economic SesuJta 

The many wars of this period told on society. The 
material resources of many cities and individuals were 
exhausted and comforts diminished, a fact which partly 
explains the spirit of revolution and rebellion, social dis- 
turbances being notoriously conditioned by economic con- 
siderations. When a large section of society have nothing 
to lose they are ready to promote any revolution as likely 
to benefit them, and certain not to render their circum- 
stances worse. Citizens were kept imder arms for ever 
longer periods, and were obliged to remain years abroad 
where the ties of home gradually relaxed and domestic 
charities declined. They returned home imaccustomed to 
the useful monotony of daily work which only brought a 
bare living. Having been in the pay of the state, they 
looked to the state still to provide for them. Tliey alsc 
looked for some substitute for excitement and blood-shed- 
ding. As their conquests had enriched their coimtry, why 
should the coimtry not pamper them as they deserved ? 
Again, many of these veterans had left home before a 
marriageable age and returned indifferent to the soften- 
ing influences of domestic life: this naturally affected 
the birth-rate. Of those who went out from their homes 
tens of thousands never returned. Thus not only was a 
^MMJi^reated at home, but many widows were emanci- 

ri^^^^^B Ot Jjtekj, Hi$t. efSuTopean Morals^ ii. 302 ff. 
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pated from marital control, a condition which furthered 
the prominence of women in the Roman Empire. Militar- 
ism, never the nurse of social virtues, became increasingly 
influential. The most hopeless feature was that in liie 
Roman Republic which ruled the world the civil power 
lost control over the military : this deluged Rome and 
many of her provinces in bloodshed. 

But the long wars gave rise to serious economic and 
industrial questions. The lands which furnished the 
battle-ground were exhausted. Colossal armies had been 
billeted upon the helpless populations. Bread-earners had 
been pressed into service. Crops over large areas were 
destroyed lest they should feed an enemy, or carried off 
for the needs of the devastating army ; the very means of 
their agriculture were removed^ — horses and all draught 
animals and farming implements. Conquered lands were 
compelled to pay large contributions in money or in kind, 
which plunged them into debt to unprincipled specu- 
lators. Their cotmtry was also opened to the exploitation 
of foreign capitaUsts. Many cities fell into bankruptcy. 
Thousands of the former free population had been killed, 
or sold as slaves, or drafted as auxiliaries into the Roman 
armies. There was not, in the economic depression, employ- 
ment enough for those left, which necessitated migration 
of x)opulations. 

One of the first consequences of Alexander's conquests 
was to bring into circulation enormous sums of gold and 
silver and to scatter treasures of precious stones — ^the 
hordes of centuries of Oriental despotism. This circula- 
tion stimulated greed for a share of the spoils. It gave 
rise to the desire of wealth for self-gratification, created a 
demand for luxuries, and raised the prices so that Uving 
became more difficult for the poor. 

The same thing happened later, and to a still larger 
extent, in Rome. The social trouble of the time of the 
Gracchi arose from the division of the spoils. The members 

C 
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in Boman biatorjr we find die chas stiu g glea aeeoaqpaided 
widi greater acrimoDj. Aainomrdevebyingindiwtrialand 
imperiiJ life from die laat quarter of die eq^toendi oentaiy 
until die era erf reooit sodal lefOTma, tbe ridi giewiidier and 
tbe poor poOTer. *Tnigto* WCTefopned^ amall prof ri e totB 
became few&t aa tbe oligaidi j encroached. Mattes grew 
wone as Borne altered upon tbe oonqneat of tbe ikh EaaL 
Immenaeaams poured into the tieaeory to be dJagoigedmto 
priTato pocketa ; the domains of tbe East were aqpkited 
by die Roman speculator. Joint-sto(& oompames were 
floated to collect with enormous profits tbe revenues. 
Large sams were needed by the ezfaansted lands to cany 
out public woib and to repair the damage of war. In a 
diousand ways thespeculator was able to make large retomsy 
having no scruples of conscience to hamper him. A taste 
for luxuries spread from the East, and the demand created 
a supply. The cost of living rose, and was met by a 
decreasing marriage and birth rate. The stupid extrava- 
gance of the late Republic and the early Empire has rar^ 
been equalled. The tough Roman character soon deterio- 
rated amid self-indulgence. The unnatural and sudden 
fashion in which Rome came to her wealth led to her rtun. 
She had not the culture and education necessary to handle 
it aright. There was more wealth than could in that age 
be put to productive use. There was a field for investment 
(chiefly in land and slaves) but not large enough, or rather 
the banking system was not sufficiently developed. The 
result was what we might anticipate if the many British 
talists could not find all over the world a rich field for 
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their surplus capital, and were to withdraw it for self- 
indulgence at home. Luxury among the plutocrats and 
paternalism on the part of the administration put a 
premium upon idleness in which no morality can thrive. 

Increasing Number of Slaves 

One of the evil results of war was the augmentation of 
the numbers of slaves. A cringing slave made an insolent 
master. Experience has proved that slavery exerts a 
deteriorating effect upon the character of the owners. It 
affected also the free labouring population : forced labour, 
considered cheaper than free, entered into competition 
with it. But, strange to say, we hear of no complaints of 
the free against the slave, nor any problem of unemploy- 
ment. The few freemen anxious to work apparently found 
work, and the others preferred to be on the roll of state-fed. 

Work for wages and the winning of daily bread was dis- 
tasteful, especially to the Greek and to the later Roman. 
The Greek ideal was a life of leisure freed from toil and care. 
The plunder of conquests inoculated the Roman with an 
aversion to hard work : he loved otiumy but it was no longer 
the well-earned rest. The Jew alone gave to toil an honour- 
able place. Unforttmately the Roman administration did 
not encourage healthful labour, but rendered the situation 
worse by doling out com and oil to idle m^i. 

Destruction of the Middle Classes 

Perhaps the most deplorable feature of this period was 
the destruction of the middle classes who form the back- 
bone of every nation. This set in first in the Greek world, 
where the civil wars of the Greek states and the wars 
between the Greek kingdoms after Alexander had exhausted 
the free civic armies. Li the East Rome completed the 
disastrous work. In Italy Hannibal had traversed the 
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country extenninating the yeomanry. What Hannibal 
spared Rome's own wars in Italy destroyed. The dis^ 
appearance of the middle class created serious moral and 
social difficulties. This class generally keeps any country 
from rushing headlong to ruin ; they are the last strong- 
hold of a people's virtue ; they mediate between the ex- 
tremes of society. The absence of the middle class 
deepened and widened the terrible social cleft in the andent 
world. An important reconciling factor had dropped out. 

Drift to City Life 

There was a constant drift to the cities, partly because 
of the decline of agriculture and small proprietorship, 
partly from ampler opportunities of making a fortune 
when commerce became brisk, partly for the sake of 
adventure, and other causes. The cities afforded ample 
means of amusement and excitement, as much sought then 
as now. In the first, and still more in the second century 
of the Empire, the world was studded with more beautiful 
cities than at the present day. The burdens fell on the 
rich more than in our time. The stone records abound in 
examples of private generosity for public purposes. 

B. MoBAL Conditions 

^ appraising the morality of the Graeco-Roman world we 
^^st keep in view the many causes producing moral dis- 
^^©r^-^centuries of political confusion, devastating con- 
^^ests, the depopulation of fair regions, the diminution 
^* ttie free classes, the extermination of the middle classes, 
^^©rxormous increase of slavery whereby hundreds of 
Httfands of human beings were cut loose from the moral 
^^fcts of their civilisations, culture, and reUgion, and, 
" by their misfortunes, became the panders and pro- 
fll of vice ; the social upheavals arising from the fall 
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of the city-Btate> the march of triumphant democracy, 
the mental void due to tiiie fall of the national faiths, the 
sudden irruption of unearned wealth, the rise of capitalism 
and the growth of latifundia, the successful revolt of 
mdividualism, the world-shaking civil wars of Rome, the 
grinding taxation and the noxious fiscal system of Rome. 
The pagan world was morally depressed by the sense of a 
continuous deterioration, as we are inspired by that of an 
* increasing purpose ' in history. Also the Romans formed 
the aristocracy, the ' society,' among peoples more cultured 
than themselves, and thus prompted to what was often 
imitation of the inferior. It would be a remarkable world 
that such causes would not shake to the very foundations. 
Yet in face of all this, in the old world life, as ever, was 
rising from death. 

It is much easier to depict the moral condition of one 
class of ancient society than to form a balanced judgment 
of its general morality. Hence exaggerations are current 
in most books dealing with this period. 

(a) Dark Side 

It is an unpleasant task to draw aside the veil which 
covers the vice and sin of the ancient world ; this is neces- 
sary, however, in order that our sketch may not be one- 
sided. There is a dark and lurid aspect. Paul, who knew 
the Hellenistic age better than any modem writer, out- 
lines an awful picture in his letter to the Romans i. 21 ff., 
though Paul knew another aspect also which he does not 
here mention. 

Slavery 

Ancient society rested upon the foundation of slavery, 
which could not then be abolished without precipitating 
society into chaos. It was the wisdom and policy of early 
Christianity not to seek to exterminate slavery with one 
blow, but first regulate it while establishing the principles 
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whicii were sore to end it. Slavery wa43 itself an advanced 
stage oi humanity in comparison with the time when all 
prisoners were put to the sword. The Greek and the 
Roman saw no more wrong in having slaves than we see 
in having domestic servants. The most fruitful source of 
slavery was war; next to that were piracy, kidnapping, 
brigandage, slave-breeding and debt.^ The total number 
of slaves in the Graeco-Boman world at any period is 
variously estimated, as also their relative proportion to 
the free. Le Maistre reckons 60,000,000 in the Empire. 
In Pergamum there was one slave to every two freemen. 
In the city of Rome the proportion was undoubtedly much 
greater: Beloch reckons 280,000 slaves to 600,000 free. 
Gibbon reckons as many slaves as free in the time of 
Claudius, Blair guesses the number of slaves and of free 
to be about equal up to the destruction of Carthage, and 
after that the proportion to be 3 to 1, giving a population 
of over 20,000,000 slaves in Italy. Zumpt reckons ov^er 
650,000 slaves in Rome in 6 b.o. 

1 A few •zamples will show the numben of slaTes. Alexander sold 
30,000 l^ebans. In a censns of Athens in the time of Demetrins Phalereua 
there were 400,000 slares to 20,000 freemen. In Corinth 460,000 were 
found. Under the closing Roman Republic and the early Empire eUTery 
reached its acme. Aemilius Paullus at the close of the war with Penene 
sold 150,000 freemen of Epirus. After the victories of Marius 60,000 Oimbri 
and 90,000 Teutons are said to hare been sold. Before the second Pnnlo 
war, when Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica, so many captiTes were sold 
that there arose a proverb, Sardi vencUeSt ' as cheap as Sardinians.' In the 
slave wars of Sicily Eunus had 200,000 armed slaves. In the insurreetioii of 
Spartacus the numbers vary from 40,000 to 100,000, of whom 10,000 were 
executed by Crassus. Caesar sold 63,000 Gauls on a single ocMsasloii. 
Augustus tells on the JIfonumeiUwn Afhcyranum that he delivered to their 
masters for execution 30,000. Trajan caused 10,000 slaves to engage in 
mutual slaughter to amuse the Roman people for four months. In the second 
century b.o. af many as 10,000 were sold in the Delos market in one dar. 
Private Roman establishments possessed enormous numbers, amounting in 
some cases to 20,000. Crassus had over 500 carpenters and architects alone. 
Scaurus owned over 4000 urban slaves and as many country ones. A freedman 
under Augustus left 4116. When Pedanius was murdered 400 slaves were 
executed. Augustus forbad the liberation by testament of more than one- 
fifth, or a maximum of 100, of one's slaves. 'The poorer freemen could not 
afford to keep slaves, but the parsimonious Cato Utieensis kept twelve in 
the distress of the civil wars, and ten does not seem an exorbitant number 
from the point of view of a poor poet like Horaceb 
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In Greece, except at Athens, the condition of the slave 
was wietched. In the Roman Republic it was on the whole 
not so bad as in Greece, though not so favourable as in 
Athens. Hie slave was a res not a persona, had no rights, 
and enjoyed no protection from the brutality of his master. 
There was no asylum as at Athens. The master could 
inflict any punishment he pleased, could torture and maim, 
could break up servile family connections, could crucify. 
Hie worst slaves worked in the country in chains and slept 
in the ergashdum. Runaway slaves met with frightful 
punishment when caught. A slave's evidence could only 
be given tmder torture. We read of masters crucifying 
their eilaves after previously cutting out their tongues ; for 
a paltry offence cutting off their hands or throwing them 
as food to the lampreys, or compelling them to fight in 
the amphitheatre. If a master was murdered the whole 
fcmUlia was executed. Even in the imperial period which 
witnessed humaner treatment to slaves, we still find 
terrible acts of caprice. Augustus is said to have crucified 
Eros, his steward, for eating a quail. Roman ladies tore 
their attendants' faces or drove pins into their flesh if a 
curl was out of place. It is no wonder slaves sometimes 
took vengeance, and there arose the saying, 'So many 
slaves so many enemies.' 

The increase in slaves produced important economic 
and moral effects. Those from the West were employed 
chiefly in farming the estates of the rich, and so contributed 
to the revival of Italian agriculture in the first century 
B.C. But slave labour being thought cheaper than free 
diminished the demand for free work and lowered the 
wages : this in turn sent the rural populations into the 
vices and idleness of the cities. The slaves from the East 
were more skilful and cultured than their masters : these 
supplied the demands of specialised and skilled labour, 
for after the second Punic war labour, like politics, was 
professionalised. But these slaves were mostly em^loy^ 
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on unproductive toil. The enormous demand for skilled 
labour caused by the expansion of Borne onoe met, the 
Romans knew not how to put all their slaves to productive 
work. 

The moral aspect of slavery is the most serious. Slaveiy 
proved in the end one of the causes of the downfall of Borne. 
After the cessation of Boman conquests, slavery fostered 
the cruel spirit bred by war and indifference to human 
suffering. It furnished most of the material for the most 
brutallsing of all amusements — ^the gladiatorial combats. 
Slavery inoculated society with a moral poison from 
which it never recovered. Men of culture superior to thdr 
masters, brought up once in freedom, enslaved by capri- 
cious fortune and unjust aggression, cut loose from the 
tempering traditions of home and the religion of their 
fathers and made the menials of a people whom they 
despised, were a dangerous element in society. Their re- 
venge was to corrupt iii&i overlords. They pandered to 
their vices, and sought new and exciting debaucheries for 
jaded masters. It was forbidden them to exercise moral 
discretion : nee turpe est guod dominus iubet. The plays 
of Menander, Plautus, and Terence show us how slaves 
helped tiieir masters, young and old, in immorality. It 
was no unusual thing for a master to have a sort of harem 
among his younger female slaves, for the slave-girl had no 
protection against his lust. Even Boman matrons weie 
known to stoop to shame with their slaves. The most 
baneful influence was in the training of youth. Cihildren 
were brought up in an unhealthy atmosphere in which 
they saw the reckless conduct of their parents, and were 
committed to slave tutors whom they could not respect, 
and who were indifferent to the morals and character of 
their pupils. Among the younger slaves the sons of 
house found half-brothers. 
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The Stage 

The amusements of this period were not elevating. 
The stage proved a degrading factor. Drama had its 
origin in Greece in religion, and Greek tragedy is stiU an 
unspent moral force. None were found to take up the 
mantle of an Aeschylus, a Sophocles, or a Euripides. The 
old political Comedy culminated in Aristophanes. Upon 
the extinction of political life followed the Middle Comedy , 
and finally the New Comedy, or Comedy of manners, re- 
presented by Philemon and Menander, of which Mahaffy 
says, ' a more mesquin and frivolous society has never been 
brought upon the stage than Attic New Comedy.' Before 
Rome lost her earnestness, tragedy appealed to her by 
giving satisfaction to her ethical sympathies, and by its 
didactic and oratorical qualities. The taste for comedy 
came in about the time of the second Punic war. The 
coniedies of Plautus and Terence, fabvlae paUiaUze, were 
translations or adaptations of the frivolous Attic New 
Comedy. Here we are not concerned with the hterary value, 
but with the moral effects of these plays. Plautus in the 
ease and security which succeeded the great war appealed 
to the craving for unrestrained enjoyment of pleasure. He 
liked new ways, manners and luxury. He does not 
inculcate nor encourage immoraUty, but at the best he 
is morally indifferent. 'It is rather in the absence of 
any virtuous ideal than in positive incitements to vice, that 
the Plautine comedy may be called immoral.' ^ Terence 
in his urbane style set before his audience a refined, good- 
mannered, and cultivated society, in which the motto is 
' to step aside is human.' Hence a kindly indulgence to 
weakness, a light-hearted tolerance of vice, a pervading 
sentimentality. In the fabvlae palliatae gods and men 
are alike d^raded for amusement : scheming vice is 
applauded ; the virtuous girl ensnared by the clever lover. 

^ S«lljtf^ Ham, Poits of the Rtpuh,^ ^. \^4. 
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The stock ohaiacters are the mereirix blanda, the leno^ the 
parasite, the sensual old man, the unprincipled father and 
son enamoured of the same courtesan, the cheating slave, 
the braggadocio. After Terence a f urtlier decline in drama 
was caused by the exhaustion of the Greek materials, by 
concession to the growing passion for coarseness, by the 
loss of mutual sympathy between poet and people, by the 
decay of healthy public life. The result was the rise 
of the fabvla togata in which the scene was transferred 
from Athens to Rome, with a lowered moral tone and 
more prominence given to women. A further degradation 
was the displacement of comedy by the revival, in literary 
form, in the time of Sulla, of the Atellan farce which 
abounded in coarse jokes and obscene gesticulation. 
Even this gave place in the closing Republic and early 
Empire to worse — the Mimus — which came in as an after- 
play, but in the Empire was put upon the stage by itself. 
It gratified the basest propensities of the populace ; * its 
plots were in general of an obscene character, especially 
seduction, scenes of adultery, cheating of husbands or 
fathers or persons easily imposed upon.' ^ The nUmae 
(female performers) were almost nude. The Mimua 
received literary treatment from Laberius and Pubtilius 
Syrus ; the latter's senkntiae are celebrated. This rapid 
decline of the stage corresponded with a general moral 
decline. 

Amphitheaire 

This debased stage was not sufficiently immond and 
realistic for the Romans. Their crass nature found an 
outlet in the spectacles of the amphitheatre — the most 
shocking form in which any race has ever found amusement. 
While Rome has everywhere left witnesses of the blessings 
she conferred upon the world, ruins of amphitheatres in 
cities rise up in judgment against her. By a terrible 

> Tcuffel, Uut, qfRom, Lii., I 9. 
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iiony her greatest material monument extant is the 
ColcNSseum. Borne lost her moral balance in successful 
campaigns : bloodshed was congenial, and when it ceased 
abroad she sought it in bloody civil wars. The Romans 
were unfitted to settle down again to the tranquil affairs of 
life ; they sought excitement and recreation by witnessing 
in cold blood the agonies of men and animals. Gladiatorial 
games were introduced in 264 b.o. under the pretext of 
religion : they were defended as a means of sustaining the 
military spirit, like duels in Germany. Gladiatorial shows 
were given at the public games and at the banquets of the 
rich. The combatants were slaves, criminals or captives ; 
later even freemen entered the arena, so great was the 
glory of successful combat. Exhibitors vied with each 
other in the numbers exposed to slaughter. CSaesar put 
320 pairs up at once ; A^ppa caused 700 pairs to fight in 
one day in Berytus; under Augustus 10,000 fought; 
Titus, ' the darling of the human race,' put up 3000 ; 
Trajan amused Rome for 123 days by exhibiting 10,000 
captives in mutual slaughter. Rome's holiest, the vestals, 
had seats of honour in the arena. Claudius liked to 
witness the contortions of dying gladiators. The fallen 
gladiator was dragged by a hook through DeatVa OcUe, 
there stripped, and, if yet alive, despatched. So keen was 
the thirst for these shows that Augustus and Tiberius were 
obliged to restrict the numbers exposed. The lanistae 
who kept gladiatorial schools drove a thriving trade. To 
witness the murder of men in cold blood grew monotonous, 
and the Romans always loved novelty in their pleasures. 
Pompey introduced combats of men with wild beasts : it 
gave more excitement to witness an unarmed man, after 
his strength was exhausted, torn to pieces by a lion or 
tiger. Every excess of cruelty and novelty was tried. 
Sometimes animals were chained together to fight, or a 
criminal dressed in a wild beast's skin was thrown to a 
maddened bull. Under Titus 5000 animals perished in 
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a day in the Cbloflseum. Domitian diaooTered another 
novelty in compelling an army of dwaifa to fig^t. SSrea 
female gladiatois, especiaUy und^ Nero and Domitian^ 
appeared on the arena. Blindfolded men fought to the 
amusement of the crowd. 

The passion spread in the provinoes, especially Spain, 
Africa, the East and Gaul : gladiatorial shows were never 
30 popular in Greece, except in Corinth — a Roman colony. 
Angnstine testifies to their fatal fascination for CSiristian 
converts. That the gladiatorial games *oontmaed for 
centuries, with scarcely a protest, is one of the most 
startling facts in moral history.* ^ The evil influence oon- 
taminated all existence. It unfitted men for the pursuits 
of peaceful life, encouraged cruel passions, created a 
demand for excitement, destroyed the idealistic by foster* 
ing extreme realism, exterminated all sense of diagnst, 
rendered society callous to the misery and disccmifortB of 
their fellows, and so hindered the embryonic sense of 
brotherhood and humanity. 

Position of Women 

In domestic life and the relations of the sexes we find 
shocking irregularity. In Greece woman never occupied 
the high place she was assigned among the Jews and the 
Romans. Although the Greek believed in monogamy he 
never held his wife in high honour. 'We have,' says 
Demosthenes, *hdairai for our pleasure, concubines for 
the ordinary requirements of the body, wives for the 
procreation of lawful issue and as confidential domestic 
guardians.' The Greek was not attracted to home life : he 
preferred the company of men out of doors and that of 
hetairai. These hetairai, unlike the modest and ignorant 
Greek wife, were wom^i of culture and refinement ndio 
could talk intelligently on art and politics, could sing and 

» Ltcky, i. 271. 
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make pretty jokes. No shame attached to any comiec- 
tion between married or single men and these courtesans. 
Pericles was not ashamed of his Aspasia. Some of the 
noblest creations of art, including statues of goddesses, 
were copies of courtesan models. It is remembered 
against Socrates how he visited Theodota in the company 
of his disciples. Men would appear in the law-courts 
to contest the possession of a hetaira, and we read of a 
disputed hetaira being assigned to both claimants for a 
day each. One orator obtained a favourable verdict by 
exhibiting the nude charms of Phryne. Public opinion 
regarded these alliances as a thing morally indifferent. 
Statesmen were not ashamed to appear at the table of 
the noted Phryne. The state was more hallowed to the 
Greeks than the sanctities of love. The life of the Greek 
wife was one of seclusion, free from temptations, and pro- 
tected by public opinion, while abundant provision was made 
for the irregular passions of husbands. Thucydides con- 
siders that wife best who is least spoken about either for 
her virtues or her vices by men. Fidelity and i bedience, 
with indulgence to men's infidelity, are their chief virtues. 
The courtesan was sought on account of her physical 
beauty, her easy manners, and as a companion to take the 
place the Greek denied to his wife.^ 

In Rome the position of women was better. The 
Roman wife was as much in her husband's power as in 
Greece. But she was also his companion and could pre- 
side at his table. The Romans threw around marriage 
all the s»ictities of religion. Woman gradually arose to 
a position of equality with her husband. The old form of 
marriage, ' in hand,' gave place to the free marriage of the 
later Republic and Empire, whereby the wife became in- 
dependent of her husband. After the restraints of ages 

^ Mahftffy attribatM the Greek lack of moral sense chiefly to three oaases : 
(1) low condition of women, and absence of their moral influence ; (2) ex- 
position of children ; (8) slaTery.-^^Survfi of Gruk OivUistUion, 217 ff. 
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there supervened a gross laxity of morals. Divorce 
became very common. Men could put away their wives 
for the slightest cause, and women could as easily divorce 
their husbands. Seneca tells us of women who marked 
their chronology by the names of their husbands rather 
than by the consuls. Marriage lost its sanctity : it was 
lightly entered upon because easily annulled.* 

Children 

The estimation in which children are held is a fair index 
of the moral standard of a commimity. Among the Greeks 
and Romans children never were so precious as among the 
Jews, lliey regarded children from the utilitarian stand- 
point. While the polia stood children were essential to 
keep up the population and to supjdy soldiers. Children 
were a state rather than a private concern. The ancients, 
especially the Greeks, paid great attention to their educa- 
tion with a view to the service of the state: physical 
training was particularly emphasised. So much care is 
devoted in the systems of Plato and Aristotle to education 
that one might easily get the impression of the worth of 
children, but they are not esteemed for their own sake 
but for the future of the state. With the decay of political 
life and the rise of individualism, childlessness mcreased. 
Greeks and Romans discovered that ^niiile large families 
may be advantageous to the state, they are burdensome 
to parents: the duties of parenthood were n^lected. 
The love of children for their own sake was not yet common. 
Economic considerations suggested a restriction of ihe 
population. The cost of living rose, and was partly met 

1 Cato gare his wife to his friend Hortensias, and married her again after 
his friend s death. Oicero dirorced Terentia partly to get another dower, and 
divorced his next wife because she was not sufficiently sorry for the death of 
TnlUa. Angnstus took Livia from her husband when she was three months 
Li. DiTorce entailed no disadyantages. There are examples of nen 
their wires to friends, or borrowing their friend's wife for a period. 
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then, as now, by a reduction in the family. The taste for 
luxury could not be gratified with a large family to support. 
The increasing childlessness and disinclination to marriage 
seriously disconcerted statesmen. Augustus in vain offered 
considerable advantages to a father of three children, show- 
ing that this number in a family was rare. When domestic 
ties were relaxed, especially in Bome, to have progeny 
proved inconvenient to loose amours, to the support and 
gratification of mistresses, or to frequent change of wives. 
Several social considerations encouraged childlessness. An 
unencumbered man could maintain higher social rank, 
coidd bestow richer gifts, could walk the streets accom- 
panied by a larger host of clients, and attract the parasites 
who gave their services in order to be named in his will. 
It is difficult to say how far paiderastia contributed to 
childlessness. 

Abortion 

It was not till the coming of Christianity that the foetus 
was regarded as a creature with rights. Abortion was 
widespread in all classes among the Greeks and Romans. 
Among the Jews child-murder and voluntary abortion 
were forbidden on pain of death. With the Greeks and 
Romans it was a matter of discretion. Means of abortion, 
apparently harmless to the mother, were in everyday use. 
The motives for abortion were poverty in the lower classes, 
and in the hi^er sensuality, and the desire for indulgence 
or the avoidance of pain or fear of disfigurement. ' No 
law in Greece or in the Roman Republic, or during the 
greater part of the Empire, condemned it.' Plato and 
Aristotle recommended it. Abortion was practised even 
by parents who wished children, because they could easily 
secure foundlings. 
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BoDpoHUon of Children and Infanticide 

The general low esteem of children is further preyed by 
the almost general practice of infanticide and expositicm 
of newly-born children, and by the occasional sale of them 
by poor parents. In Greece, where legislators aimed at 
checking the growth of the population as at Rome they 
aimed at increasing it, the killing of ohildreny or their 
exposure, was quite usual. The Greeks liked small families. 
All weakling and deformed children were killed, or exposed 
to death or to the mercies of the public. Aristotle recom- 
mended this as a means, along with aborticm, of restricting 
the birtiiirate, and in Plato's BejmbUe the children of old 
or wicked parents, as also illegitimate and deformed 
children, are to be exposed. In Rome an ancient law 
required fathers to bring up all males and the first daughter, 
but allowed the exposure or destruction of misshapen births. 
But this law was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, as we find exposition common especially among 
the poor, the upper classes having recourse to abortion. 
Infanticide did not, however, grow so serious until the era 
of the closing Republic and the early Empire ; at least our 
sources of that date contain ampler reference to the practice. 

It was sanctioned on the Roman stage. It has been 
remarked that the same man, Chremes, who in the HeauUm 
timoroumenos uttered the words ' I axa a man and regard 
nothing human as alien to me,' charged his wife to kill 
her child if it was a girl. It was apparently quite usual 
for a husband when starting on a journey and leaving a 
pregnant wife to leave orders for her to destroy it if a giri. 
The wife of Chremes was too womanly to kill, and so 
exposed her child — ^a worse fate. Apuleius tells of a father 
giving this too common command on his departure, which 
his wife secretly disobeyed. One of the most striking 
documents of antiquity is an autograph letter^ from 

1 Oaiyrh. Pap,, Jr. 744 (or Witkowski, ^. i^.^ No. M, or Dtifunaaii 
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Egypt addressed by Hilaxion to his wife Alis, charging 
her to destroy the child soon to be bom if it proved to be 
a girl. Seneca in De Ira says, *we destroy monstrous 
1>irths ; infants also if weak or misshapen we drown. It 
is not anger but reason to separate the useless from the 
healthy.' TertuUian says, * how many among you, even 
in the magistracy, destroy your children : you drown them, 
or expose them to die of cold or hunger, or to be eaten of 
dogs.' Suetonius tells that upon the death of Germanicus 
mothers exposed their infants as a sign of grief. 

Infanticide was in every way more merciful than exposi- 
tion by putting an end to the little one's sufferings and 
fi^paring it later infamy. Exposition created a numerous 
class of foundlings in whom there was a large traffic. Some 
made a business of collecting foundlings, some to maim 
the little ones for purposes of mendicancy, some to rear 
them as slaves, some to use the males for paiderastia 
and the girls for prostitutes ; or witches picked them up 
to use their brains or bones for magical purposes. Chremes, 
above mentioned, reproached his wife for having exposed 
instead of killing her baby-girl, thereby abandoning her 
to some old witch or to become a slave or prostitute. 

Vice 

Vice found congenial soil in the Graeco-Boman world. 
The more men were divorced from serious public concerns, 
the more room there was for self-indulgence : men having 
not yet found their place as individuals, abused their new 
liberty as licence. Greece had a tremendous influence 
on the morals of the age. The characteristic Greek virtue 
was moderation in all things — ^including vice. Greek 
culture and refinement was for Greek gentlemen, not for 
their wives. The low estate of Greek wives and the 

Light, etc.. p. 165, or Milligan, Oreek Papyri, No. 12), iiw roXXd roXXiDr 
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blandishments of the hdairai oould not (xnidaoe to sezuAl 
purity. The easy philosophy of the Qyreiiaios and 
Epicoros was used as an excuse to ^oss over sensoality, 
for the Greeks and Romans were as skilled as some modem 
societies in inventing fair names for foul things. It was 
the proud boast of a Roman writer that for 620 years bo 
divorce took place in Rome ; but here as ever eorruptio 
optimi pessima. Witty ladies of loose morality were an 
essential of 'society.' Infidelity in married life became 
frightfully common and received but slight condemnation. 
It was hardly any disgrace to pay court to or support a 
mistress. The loose amours of the gods were put forward 
as justification of immoralities. Society was indulgentr— 
' to step aside is human ' was its motto. 

Paideraetia 

The most shocking vice was paiderastia. Some of the 
best names in Greek history are mentioned as addicted 
to this unnatural love, e.g. Parmenides, Sophocles, Aristotle. 
Socrates, though free from it, speaks lightly about it. And 
when Plato speaks of Eros or Love he refers to the passion 
for boy favourites; he even idealised this Eros in the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus, Some philosophers had so 
doubtful a reputation in this respect that x>arents would 
not send their sons to them. Male prostitution became 
as common in Greece as female. Formal contracts were 
entered into between lovers. The state derived revmuie 
from a tax on this unnatural vice. 

Paideraatia, at first unknown to the Romans, in the 
second century b.o. seems to have become general. The 
Roman poets — except the licentious Ovid — confess to 
such love 'with a shamelessness beyond belief.' Some 
of the greatest Romans were guilty, as Julius Caesar, 
Antoninus, Hadrian and Trajan. 'On the whole this 

A exhibits a grosser aspect among the Romans than 
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among the Greeks; with the latter it had often a 
dash of spiritualism mixed up with it; the sin, so to 
speak, was crowned and veiled with the flowers of senti- 
ment and of a devotion amounting to sacrifice. But in 
the Romans it came out in its naked filth, so common 
and so grossly disgusting as to defy and reject all excuse.' ^ 
This awful sin encouraged celibacy and made its dis- 
astrous contribution to the depopulation of the Empire. 
Its moral effects who will dare to measure ? 

There are yet other sombre colours that might be added 
to this gloomy picture — the frequency of suicide, the evils 
of chariot-racing, gambling, stupid public and private 
extravagance, the audacious indecency of the pantomime, 
the licence of the Moralia with its races of nude courtesans, 
the naumachiiie (naval battles fought by gladiators and 
criminals for the amusement of the pubUc), lewd pictures 
and suggestive decorations. 

(b) Better Side 

We turn with relief from this sickening picture to view 
a better side of ancient society, and note the rise and 
spread of higheor and purer moral ideas. The good and 
true found advocates and received expression even in 
this sinful age. Die Graeco-Boman world was not as 
corrupt as the Roman Court, else it had been a cesspool 
of iniquity. There has never been a long truce in any 
period in the conflict of good and evil. We have already 
noted some powerful factors conducive to moral confusion. 
Without exaggeration, the period before and after the 
advent of Christianity was the greatest crisis in world- 
history. Old landmarks were swept away; a thousand 
interests demanded allegiance from men in a state of 
indecision. The purely objective phase of history was 
waning, and the subjective had appeared with its pain 

I DaiUnger, The QwtUe and th$ Jmo, ii. 289. 
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and questioning. The ideals by whidi we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a society 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Roman age has one eternally 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentiveB 
of religion. 

AmdiorcUion of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone making 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pecuUum, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The lex Pdronda of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to pmiish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergctsttda. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner public opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets {De Clem., i. 18. 3). Dio of Prusa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it lyiore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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a day in the Colosseum. Domitian discovered another 
novelty in compelling an army of dwarfs to fight. Even 
female gladiators, esx>ecially mider Nero and Domitian, 
appeared on the arena. Blindfolded men fought to ihe 
amusement of the crowd. 

The passion spread in the provinces, especially Spain, 
Africa, the East and Gaul : gladiatorial shows were never 
so popular in Greece, except in Corinth — a Roman colony. 
Augustine testifies to their fatal fascination for Christian 
converts. That the gladiatorial games * continued for 
centuries, with scarcely a protest, is one of the most 
startling facts in moral history.' ^ The evil influence con- 
taminated all existence. It unfitted men for the pursuits 
of peaceful life, encouraged cruel passions, created a 
demand for excitement, destroyed the idealistic by foster- 
ing extreme realism, exterminated all sense of disgust, 
rendered society callous to the misery and discomforts of 
their fellows, and so hindered the embryonic sense of 
brotherhood and humanity. 

Position of Women 

In domestic life and the relations of the sexes we find 
shocking irregularity. In Greece woman never occupied 
the high place she was assigned among the Jews and the 
Romans. Although the Greek believed in monogamy he 
never held his wife in high honour. 'We have,' says 
Demosthenes, ^hetairai for our pleasure, concubines for 
the ordinary requirements of the body, wives for the 
procreation of lawful issue and as confidential domestic 
guardians.' The Greek was not attracted to home life : he 
preferred the company of men out of doors and that of 
hetairai. These hetairai, unlike the modest and ignorant 
Greek wife, were women of culture and refinement who 
could talk intelligently on art and politics, could sing and 

1 L«cky, i. 271. 
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make pretty jokes. No shame attached to any connec- 
tion between married or smgle men and these courtesans. 
Pericles was not ashamed of his Aspasia. Some of the 
noblest creations of art, including statues of goddesses, 
were copies of courtesan models. It is remembered 
against Socrates how he visited Theodota in the company 
of his disciples. Men would appear in the law-courts 
to contest tiie possession of a Jietaira, and we read of a 
disputed hetaira being assigned to both claimants for a 
day each. One orator obtained a favourable verdict by 
exhibiting the nude charms of Phryne. Public opinion 
regarded these alliances as a thing morally indifferent. 
Statesmen were not ashamed to appear at the table of 
the noted Phryne. The state was more hallowed to the 
Greeks than the sanctities of love. The life of the Greek 
wife was one of seclusion, free from temptations, and pro- 
tected by public opinion, while abundant provision was made 
for the irregular passions of husbands. Thucydides con- 
siders that wife best who is least spoken about either for 
her virtues or her vices by men. Fidelity and ^ bedience, 
with indulgence to men's infidelity, are their chief virtues. 
The courtesan was sought on account of her physical 
beauty, her easy manners, and as a companion to take the 
place the Greek denied to his wife.^ 

In Rome the position of women was better. The 
Roman wife was as much in her husband's power as in 
Greece. But she was also his companion and could pre- 
side at his table. The Romans threw around marriage 
all the scuoLctities of religion. Woman gradually arose to 
a position of equality with her husband. The old form of 
marriage, ' in hand,' gave place to the free marriage of the 
later Republic and Empire, whereby the wife became in- 
dependent of her husband. After the restraints of ages 

1 Mahaffy attributM the Greek lack of moral sense chiefly to three causes : 
(1) low eondition of women, and absence of their moral influence ; (2) ex- 
position of children ; (8) slayery.— i8'Mn;e| of Gruk Civilitatum, 217 tt. 
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there supervened a gross laxity of morals. Divorce 
became very common. Men could put away their wives 
for the slightest cause, and women cotdd as easily divorce 
their husbands. Seneca tells us of women who marked 
their chronology by the names of their husbands rather 
than by the consuls. Marriage lost its sanctity : it was 
lightly entered upon because easily annulled.' 

Children 

The estimation in which children are held is a fair index 
of the moral standard of a community. Among the Greeks 
and Romans children never were so precious as among ihe 
Jews, lliey regarded children from the utilitarian stand- 
point. While the polis stood children were essential to 
keep up the population and to supply soldiers. Children 
were a state rather than a private concern. The ancients, 
especially the Greeks, paid great attention to their educa- 
tion with a view to the service of the state : physical 
training was particularly emphasised. So much care is 
devoted in the systems of Plato and Aristotle to education 
that one might easily get the impression of the worth of 
children, but they are not esteemed for their own sake 
but for the future of the state. With the decay of political 
life and the rise of individualism, childlessness increased. 
Greeks and Romans discovered that ^^le large families 
may be advantageous to the state, they are burdensome 
to parents : the duties of parenthood were neglected. 
The love of children for their own sake was not yet common. 
Economic considerations suggested a restriction of the 
population. The cost of living rose, and was partly met 

1 Cato gare his wife to his friend Horteasius, and married her again after 
his friend 8 death. Oicero dirorced Terontia partly to get another dower, and 
divorced his next wife because she was not sufficiently sorry for the death of 
Tullia. Augustus took Livia from her husband when she was three months 
preffnant Dirorce entailed no disadTantages. There are examples of men 
lenaing their wires to friends, or borrowing their friend's wife for a period. 
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then, as now, by a reduotion in the family. The taste for 
luxury could not be gratified with a large family to support. 
The increasing childlessness and disinclination to marriage 
seriously disconcerted statesmen. Augustus in vain offered 
considerable advantages to a father of three children, show- 
ing that this number in a family was rare. When domestic 
ties were relaxed, especially in Bome, to have progeny 
proved inconvenient to loose amours, to the support and 
gratification of mistresses, or to frequent change of wives. 
Several social considerations encouraged childlessness. An 
unencumbered man could maintain higher social rank, 
could bestow richer gifts, could walk the streets accom- 
panied by a larger host of clients, and attract the parasites 
who gave their services in order to be named in his will. 
It is difficult to say how far jKiiderastia contributed to 
childlessness. 

Abortion 

It was not till the coming of Christianity that the foetus 
was regarded as a creature with rights. Abortion was 
widespread in all classes among the Greeks and Romans. 
Among the Jews child-murder and voluntary abortion 
were forbidden on pain of death. With the Greeks and 
Romans it was a matter of discretion. Means of abortion, 
apparently harmless to the mother, were in everyday use. 
llie motives for abortion were poverty in the lower classes, 
and in the higher sensuality, and the desire for indulgence 
or the avoidance of pain or fear of disfigurement. ' No 
law in Greece or in the Roman Republic, or during the 
greater part of the Empire, condemned it.' Plato and 
Aristotle recommended it. Abortion was practised even 
by jiarents who wished children, because they could easily 
secure f oimdUngs. 
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ExposMon of Children and Infatitidde 

The general low esteem of children is further proved by 
the almost general practice of infanticide and exposition 
of newly-born children, and by the occasional sale of them 
by poor parents. In Greece, where legislators aimed at 
checking the growth of the population as at Rome they 
aimed at increasing it, the killing of children, or their 
exposure, was quite usual. The Greeks liked small families. 
All weakling and deformed children were killed, or exposed 
to death or to the mercies of the public. Aristotle recom- 
mended this as a means, along with abortion, of restricting 
the birtlirate, and in Plato's Republic the children of old 
or wicked parents, as also illegitimate and deformed 
children, are to be exposed. In Rome an ancient low 
required fathers to bring up all males and the first daughter, 
but allowed the exposure or destruction of misshapen births. 
But this law was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, as we find exposition common especially among 
the poor, the upper classes having recourse to abortion. 
Infanticide did not, however, grow so serious until tiie era 
of the closing Republic and the early Empire ; at least our 
sources of that date contain ampler reference to the practice. 

It was sanctioned on the Roman stage. It has been 
remarked that the same man, Chremes, who in the HeatUon 
timoroumenoa uttered the words ' I am a man and r^ard 
nothing human as alien to me,' charged his wife to kill 
her child if it was a girl. It was apparently quite usual 
for a husband when starting on a journey and leaving, a 
pregnant wife to leave orders for her to destroy it if a girl. 
The wife of Chremes was too womanly to kill, and so 
exposed her child — a worse fate. Apuleius tells of a father 
giving this too common command on his departure, which 
his wife secretly disobeyed. One of the most striking 
documents of antiquity is an autograph letter^ from 

I OsByrh. Pap., iv. 744 (or Witkowtki, Mp. priv.. No. M, or DttnmMU, 
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£gypt addressed by Hilarion to his wife Alis, chaiging 
her to destroy the child soon to be bom if it proved to be 
€t girl. Seneca in De Ira says, *we destroy monstrous 
births ; infants also if weak or misshapen we drown. It 
is not anger but reason to separate the useless from the 
liealthy.' TertuUian says, ' how many among you, even 
in the magistracy, destroy your children : you drown them, 
or expose them to die of cold or hunger, or to be eaten of 
dogs.' Suetonius tells that upon the death of Germanicus 
mothers exposed their infants as a sign of grief. 

Infanticide was in every way more merciful than exposi- 
tion by putting an end to the little one's sufferings and 
sparing it later infamy. Exposition created a numerous 
class of foundlings in whom there was a large traffic. Some 
made a business of collecting foundlings, some to maim 
the little ones for purposes of mendicancy, some to rear 
them as slaves, some to use the males for paiderastia 
and the girls for prostitutes ; or witches picked them up 
to use their brains or bones for magical purposes. Ghremes, 
above mentioned, reproached his wife for having exposed 
instead of killing her baby-girl, thereby abandoning her 
to some old witch or to become a slave or prostitute. 



Vice 

Vice foimd congenial soil in the Graeco-Boman world. 
The more men were divorced from serious public concerns, 
the more room there was for self-indulgence : men having 
not yet foimd their place as individuals, abused their new 
liberty as licence. Greece had a tremendous influence 
on the morals of the age. The characteristic Greek virtue 
was moderation in all things — ^including vice. Greek 
culture and refinement was for Greek gentlemen, not for 
their wives. The low estate of Greek wives and the 

LiffKi, etc.. p. 165, or MiUie:ui, Oreek Papyri, No. 12), i^p toXX& roXXwr 
rimfit ii» i|r (Ip^arw A^ct, iiiw ^ ^Xca txpaXt, 1. 8 ff. 

D 
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blandishments of the hetairai oould not oonduoe to seznal 
purity. The easy philosophy of the Cyrenaics and 
Epicums was used as an excuse to ^oss over sensuality, 
for the Greeks and Romans were as skilled as some modem 
societies in inventing fair names for foul things* It .was 
the proud boast of a Roman writer that for 620 years Ho 
divorce took place in Rome ; but here as ever oorrupUo 
optimi feasima. Witty ladies of loose morality were an 
essentisJ of * society.' Infidelity in married life became 
frightfully conmion and received but slight condemnation. 
It was hardly any disgrace to pay court to or support a 
mistress. The loose amours of the gods were put forward 
as justification of immoralities. Society was indulgentr— 
* to step aside is hmnan ' was its motto. 

Paideraetia 

The most shocking vice was paiderastia. Some of the 
best names in Greek history are mentioned as addicted 
to this imnatural love, e.g. Parmenides, Sophocles, Aristotla 
Socrates, though free from it, speaks lightly about it. And 
when Plato speaks of Eros or Love he refers to the passion 
for boy favourites; he even idealised this Eros in the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus, Some philosophers had so 
doubtful a reputation in this respect that parents would 
not send their sons to them. Male prostitution became 
as common in Greece as female. Formal contracts were 
entered into between lovers. The state derived revenue 
from a tax on this unnatural vice. 

Paiderastia^ at first unknown to the Romans, in the 
second century b.g. seems to have become general. The 
Roman poets — except tiie licentious Ovid — confess to 
such love 'with a shamelessness beyond belief.' Some 
of the greatest Romans were guilty, as Julius Caesar, 
Antoninus, Hadrian and Trajan. 'On the whole this 
vice exhibits a grosser aspect among the Romans than 
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among the Greeks; with the latter it had often a 
dash of spiritualism mixed up with it; the sin, so to 
speak, was crowned and veiled with the flowers of senti- 
ment and of a devotion amoimtmg to sacrifice. But in 
the Romans it came out in its naked filth, so common 
and so grossly disgusting as to defy and reject all excuse.' ^ 
This awful sin encouraged celibacy and made its dis- 
astrous contribution to the depopulation of the Empire. 
Its moral effects who will dare to measure ? 

There are yet other sombre colours that might be added 
to this gloomy picture — ^the frequency of suicide, the evils 
of chariot-racing, gambling, stupid public and private 
extravagance, the audacious indecency of the pantomime* 
the licence of the iloralia with its races of nude courtesans, 
the na/umackiae (naval battles fou^t by gladiators and 
criminals for the amusement of the public), lewd pictures 
and suggestive decorations. 

(5) BeUer Side 

We turn with relief from this sickening picture to view 
a better side of ancient society, and note the rise and 
spread of higher and purer moral ideas. The good and 
true found advocates and received expression even in 
this sinful age. The Graeco-Boman world was not as 
corrupt as the Roman Court, else it had been a cesspool 
of iniquity. There has never been a long truce in any 
period in the conflict of good and evil. We have already 
noted some powerful factors conducive to moral confusion. 
Without exaggeration, the period before and after the 
advent of Christianity was the greatest crisis in world- 
history. Old landmarks were swept away; a thousand 
interests demanded allegiance from men in a state of 
indecision. The purely objective phase of history was 
waning, and the subjective had appeared with its pain 

1 DSllinger, The OwtiU and the Jew^ ii. 289. 
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and questioning. The ideak by whidi we oondnnn th< 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must note 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a sodel^ 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals, 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste tho 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-woiAdng 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It mi^t then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Roman age has one etemaDy 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentives 
of religion. 

AmdiorcUion of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone nutlring 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro, as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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'%o acquire a pecuUum, or private property, from whioh he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The lex PetrorUa of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergastida. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner public opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets {De Clem., i. 18. 3). Dio of Prusa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it ijdore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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slav^marriage wsus not legally recognised it was sanctioned 
by custom and accepted by Jurisconsolts. The concession 
of the pecuUum and easy enfranchisement took the bitter- 
ness out of slavery. Enfranchisement had been carried 
to such a pitch that Augustus restricted it by legislation. 
Several distinguished authors rose from the slave class. 
If slavery proved a curse it was not an unmixed evil; 
in two important aspects it proved a great blessing. Firsts 
from among its ranks were recruited the dwindling ranks 
of free society — that is, freedmen gradually took the place 
of the ancient middle classes and so acted as a steadying 
influence in society. True, many scoundrels must have 
been freed, but also a vast number of worthy men who (in 
slavery) had learned habits of industry and regularity. 
The freedmen thus partly filled a vacuum. Secondly, as 
the free classes were recruited from among slaves, and more 
had servile blood in their veins, the way was opened to 
the spread of humaner ideas and to the sense of human 
brotherhood. This element did much to shatter ancient 
prejudices. 

Protests against Oladiatoriai Shows 

One of the most curious facts about the amphitheatre 
is the fascination it exerted upon all classes for centuries, 
and then the suddenness with which, after the death of 
Telemachus, the combats ceased. But men had not 
remained until then altogether unconscious of the wicked- 
ness of the arena. Augustus and Tiberius tried in vAin 
to restrain the passion for the amphitheatre. The Cynic, 
Demonax, when it was proposed to introduce gladiatorial 
shows into Athens, told the people * you must first throw 
down the altar of Pity.' Cicero testifies that some regarded 
the amphitheatre as cruel and inhuman, but takes up a 
hesitating position himself.^ Seneca most vehemently 

1 * Crudele gladiatorum spectaciilam et inhumanam nonnulUs videri solet, 
haad sc'io ad Ha sit ut nunc fit.' — Tusc. Disp.^ ii. 17, 41. 
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denonneea the combats. Even Petronius condemned 
them. Jmiiii3 Mauiious, when the emperor remonstrated 
with him for having denied to the people of Vienne the 
right to celebrate the games, replied, ' Would to Heaven 
it were possible to abolish such spectacles even at Rome.' 
Aurelius offended the populace by requiring the comba- 
tants to fight with blunted swords. Plutarch went so 
far as to condemn combats of animals. Only Christianity 
was able finally to abolish gladiatorial shows. 

Domestic Virtue 

In spite of the corruption of the age, domestic virtue 
was by no means rare. Woman has never found a better 
advocate than Euripides. He introduced to the Greeks 
a love with something of modem sentiment. He asks 
why a man should demand a fidelity from his wife of which 
he is himself incapable. Socrates and the Minor Socratics 
contributed to the elevation of women, asserting their 
capability for equal virtue with men. Isocrates emphati- 
cally condemns the liberties taken by husbands. The 
principal progress made in both Greece and Rome was 
the demand for the same continence on the part of the 
man as the woman. The high Roman ideal of the maier- 
familiaa never became obsolete. And no ancient history 
can show so many noble women as that of Rome 
— women who were the companions and compeers of their 
husbands, their partners in their labours and cares, their 
support in disgrace and death. Mutual love was quite 
common, as we learn from literature and inscriptions. 
Pliny's marriage with his third wife Calpumia was a real 
love-match, as is proved by their love-letters. Even Ovid 
writes in touching words to his absent wife, ' I address 
thee absent ; my lips name thee alone. Never night and 
never day comes to me without [the thought of] thee/ 
The inscription containing the so-called lavdatio Turiae 
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the same beginnings and for the same ends. She it is 
that has inspired us with mutual love/ says Seneca. 

Kinship with the Divine 

The pagans had some sense of a greater bond — ^kinship 
with the Divine, or the Divine sonship of all men. Aratus 
and Cleanthes agreed in the sentiment approved by Paul, 
*We are of His kinship.' Epictetus ados why a man 
should not call himself a son of God as well as a citizen 
of the world. Seneca speaks of the commimity of gods 
and men as one. The kinship of man with deity was a 
common tenet. Men were asked to be kind and tolerant 
to each other, for we have all sinned. In condemning the 
faults of others we should consider whether we are better 
ourselves. 'Men were made for men; correct tliem or 
support them.' We should not do to others what we 
resent at their hands. We should not revenge an injury, 
but ' when one is angry with you provdce him in return 
with kindness. Some one has struck you, withdraw.' Men 
should mutually support each other, and reach out a hand 
to the perishing. Misfortune is itself a sufficient reason 
for giving help. Almsgiving was quite common. For 
several reasons to be mentioned in the next chapter there 
arose a new seisitiveness to suffering.' It is impossible 
to measure the moral influence of the Jew living in the 
midst of the G eeks and Romans. While he drank his 
cup of odium his neighbours cannot have been indifferent 
to the power of a moral life. The ' God-fearers,' impressed 
by the practical morality of Judaism, became examples of 
morality to others. 

Reviewing this period as a whole, we may discover some 
general progress. If sin abounded it was not passed over 

1 ' La souffrance et les larmea ayaient enfin instmit lea maitrei de la vie 
humaine, et lea tristes lemons de Tezp^rience, sani abattre la fiert6 de 
leur courage, leur inspiraient cette compassion aux mis^rei d'antrui* 
/Denis, op. eit., ii. 66). 
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the man to rise to the height of womanly virtue. Mosonius 
wrote a book on marriage in which he condemned all 
indulgence except for procreation. Plutarch wrote a 
book on the virtues of woman, and one on precepts for 
the married life. 

Virginity was held in high esteem. In Athens the 
Parthenon, or Virgin temple, was the finest religious build- 
ing in the dty. In Home virgins were sometimes credited 
with supernatural powers, and the vestals were granted 
unusual privileges. 

Women were now given a better education to fit them 
to be companions to their husbands. They exercised 
tremendous influence for good and for evil in public affairs. 
We read of them accompanying their husbands on missions 
to the provinces. attendLg^ews of troops, giving advice 
in political matters. Many were notorious like Cleopatra, 
Clodia, Messalina, Agrippina, Poppa^ea, Quadratilla. Others 
are examples of true womanhood, as Turia, the Cornelias, 
Porcia, Seneca's mother Helvia and his wife Paulina, 
Marda, the two Arrias, Plotina, Mallonia, Calpumia. 

Oare of Children 

That children were loved in that age is abundantly proved 
by inscriptions, the playthings found in their tombs, and 
by notices in ancient authors. That the love for children 
was extending seems evident from the numerous protests 
against abortion, exposition, and infanticide, from the 
greater care demanded by moralists in the matter of their 
education, and the importance of example. The inherent 
charm and worth of children were never forgotten. It was 
only, however, with Christianity that children came to their 
rights. Hippocrates in the oath to be taken by physicians 
makes them swear not to assist at abortion. Musonius 
condemns abortion and exposition: *What more lovely 
sight/ says he, 'than to see a father and mother sur- 
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rounded by numerous offspring. No solemn procession 
in honour of the gods, no sacred dance presents such a 
divine spectacle as a numerous choir of little ones gam- 
bolling with love and reverence around their parents.* 
Tacitus, with a thrust at his countrymen, says the Germans 
regard it as a crime to limit the population or destroy 
their offspring. Epictetus observes that animals rear their 
young with tender care. Seneca calls it a crime and an 
injustice to expose children to the doubtful mercies of the 
public, and maintains that peurents are morally bound to rear 
their offspring. Paulus, the jurist, regards it as assassina- 
tion to kill or expose a child * against the voice of nature 
and of conscience.' Ovid employs his bitterest sarcasm 
against mothers who give poison to creatures not yet 
bom in order to preserve their breast against premature 
wrinkles. The theatre held up the horrors and dangers 
of exposition. 

A primary concern for moralists was the training of, and 
example set to, children. Favorinus in an impassioned 
passage requests mothers to suckle and train their own 
children. * What is this new kind of motherhood or 
unnatural semi-motherhood which consists in committing 
the fruit of one's womb to strangers to nourish ? ' The 
value of a good education with competent and exemplary 
teachers was not overlooked. Domestic example was, 
however, regarded as the most potent factor. Seneca 
requires the father to set a good example to his wife, his 
sons and daughters, and all the household. Juvenal 
warns fathers not to permit any obscene sight or word in 
a house where a child is ; let mistresses and loose songs 
be prohibited ; let the sight of your son stay you from 
committing the sin you meditated — * great respect is due 
to infancy.' Quintilian says ' we ourselves ruin the morals 
of our children. . . . We like to hear them pronounce an 
e word ; we approve by a smile or a kiss words 
of the shameful Alexandrine books : they see our 
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mistresses and darlings. Every meal resounds with 
obscene songs ; children see only things one would blush 
to speak of.' Tacitus and Pliny likewise demand moral 
education for children. 

The tenderness with which the deaths of children are 
treated on th6 monuments is very modem. In a classic 
gem, Lucretius feels the sadness of separation when ' no 
longer shall joyful home receive thee, nor peerless wife, 
nor shall sweet children run to snatch the first kiss.* 

Protests against Vict 

Prostitution was indirectly inveighed against by ancient 
moralists as a pubHc menace and a danger to married life. 
It was also included in all attacks upon slavery, for slave- 
owners there found most of their victims. In the comic 
poets the trade of procurer is branded as loathsome. One 
of the reasons given against exposition was that it supplied 
girls for prostitution. To Dio Chrysostom^ belongs the 
honour of being the first to attack prostitution as an 
institution l^alised by law. The passage (too long to 
cite) is marked by an earnest moral tone, by a quite 
modem spirit, and by a stem refusal to entertain any 
reasons for the necessity of this ' devouring ulcer.' 

The moral consciousness began to assert itself against 
paiderastia. Plato tried to wean men away from it by 
contrasting the beauty of the ideal heavenly Eros with 
the crass Eros, and in his last book, the Laws, he sternly 
condemns male lovers. Socrates had, at least by his 
example in keeping himself pure, condemned his country- 
men's worst vice. In the Symposium of Xenophon (?), 
paiderastia. appears as a disgraceful practice. Epicurus 
denounced it, and Lucian removes the mask of sentimen- 
tality to expose its utterly sensual character. Plutarch 

1 Or. rii. {JSuboean, or the Hunter) 183, v. Denis, Eist, de$ thSories et da 
idSea morales, ii. 149. 
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lauds Agesilaus for refusing to gratify a passion for a boy 
Megabetes — an act which Maximus of Tyre considers as 
worthier of praise than the heroism of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae. Seneca describes in terms of contempt these 
epioenes ; Cicero denies the presence of any ideal element 
in such connections, affirming them to be altogether 
carnal. 



Lack of Moral ErUhimasm in Pagan Bdigion 

The student of pagan morality is impressed by tiie 
failure of pagan religions to exert any potent influence 
upon morals. A man's religion did not elevate his con- 
duct. The truth is, that the morality of the gods was 
lower than that of their worshippers. The gods were 
gradually improved by their worshippers, but not vice 
versa. Morality was thus heavily handicapped and 
obliged to advance without the moral enthusiasm and 
incentive derived by us from religion. A religious man 
was not necessarily moral in his conduct — a fact not un- 
known still, but so rare as to arrest attention and appear 
incongruous. Such incongruity would be felt in that era 
by the Jews but not by the Greeks or Romans, who 
possessed not the Jew's zeal for righteousness. Hence 
some of the loftiest teachers of Greece lived idiat would 
seem to us immoral lives. Yet such teachers did not appear 
to their contemporaries moral monstrosities or hypocrites. 
Caesar was chief pontiff of Borne, yet he rejected immor- 
tality, was notorious for his connections with women, 
and reputed guilty of paiderastia. Some of the most 
devout worshippers in the temples of Eastern cults were 
the frail mistresses of Roman writers. The gods of the 
Graeco-Boman world never offered a moral dynamic to 
their devotees, and even smiled indulgently on human 
weakness. Sensualists justified their conduct by citing 
the examples of immorality among the denizens of heaven. 
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But man's innate moral sense can never be eradicated, 
however lethargic it may become. The moral sense 
was ever asserting itself among the Oreeks and Romans. 
The question arose, ' What about the conduct of our 
deities ? ' Foucart has remarked of the Greeks, * They 
were better men tlian their gods : it was not the gods who 
improved them, but they who improved and elevated their 
gods.* The expanding moral sense was shown by throw- 
ing overboard the gods, or by offering apologies and excuses 
for their conduct, or by branding the offensive stories of 
mythology as lies, or by explaining them as allegories of 
high moral truths. Allegory ^was the favourite method. 
Plato would banish Homer and Hesiod for telling unedify- 
ing lies about the deities. What were once only natural- 
istic rites were explained as symbols of spiritual truth. 



Man*8 Moral Conadousneaa 

One of the features of this age is the expanding conscious- 
ness of man's innate moral sense as a guide to conduct that 
imperiously calls for recognition. Greek philosophy spread 
the teaching of Socrates' daimon, or inward monitor, who 
presided as a restraining (but not initiating) power in his 
daily life. Platonism filtered down among the masses, in- 
structing them that the soul in a previous state had seen 
the things of God, and was so impressed with the love of 
the true and the beautiful that, though enshrouded in the 
muddy vesture of decay, it recognised and yearned for the 
highest. It was universally recognised that virtue and 
vice were not identical, and that each man could tell 
which he ought to choose and which eschew. The Greek 
dramatists saw that any theory of Destiny as thwarting 
freewill subverts moral responsibility, and the Stoics also 
perceived that man to be responsible must be able to 
assert his freewill in moral choices in spite of their doctrine 
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and questioning. The ideals by which we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a society 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Boman age has one etemaUy 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentives 
of religion. 

AmeKorcUion of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone TniilriTig 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro, as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pecuUum, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The lex Petronda of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
app(»nted a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^.Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergaMtUa. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner public opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets (De Clem., i. 18. 3). Dio of Ptusa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it ^lore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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slav^marriage was not legally recognised it was sanotioned 
by custom and accepted by Jurisconsults. The concession 
of the pecuUum and easy enfranchisement took the bitter- 
ness out of slavery. Enfranchisement had been carried 
to such a pitch that Augustus restricted it by legislation. 
Several distinguished authors rose from the slave class. 
If slavery proved a curse it was not an unmixed evil; 
in two important aspects it proved a great blessing. First, 
from among its ranks were recruited the dwindling ranks 
of free society — ^that is, freedmen gradually took the place 
of the ancient middle classes and so acted as a steadying 
influence in society. True, many scoundrels must have 
been freed, but also a vast number of worthy men who (in 
slavery) had learned habits of industry and regularity. 
The freedmen thus partly filled a vacuum. Secondly, as 
the free classes were recruited from among slaves, and more 
had servile blood in their veins, the way was opened to 
the spread of humaner ideas and to the sense of human 
brotherhood. This element did much to shatter ancient 
prejudices. 

Protests dgainst CfladicUorial Shows 

One of the most curious facts about the amphitheatre 
is the fascination it exerted upon all classes for c^ituries, 
and then the suddenness with which, after the death of 
Telemachus, the combats ceased. But men had not 
remained until then altogether unconscious of the wicked- 
ness of the arena. Augustus and Tiberius tried in vdin 
to restrain the passion for the amphitheatre. The Cynic, 
Demonax, when it was proposed to introduce gladiatorial 
shows into Athens, told the people * you must first throw 
down the altar of Pity.' Cicero testifies that some regarded 
the amphitheatre as cruel and inhuman, but takes up a 
hesitating position himself.^ Seneca most vehemently 

1 ' Crudele gladiatorum spectacnlnm et inliamanum nonnullis yideri loleti 
hand 8cio an its sit at nunc fit.' — Tv>8c. Diap,^ iL 17, 41. 
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denounees the combats. Even Petronius oondemned 
them. Jmiius Maimcus, when the emj)eror remonstrated 
with him for having denied to the people of Vienne the 
right to celebrate the games, replied, * Would to Heaven 
it were possible to abolish such spectacles even at Borne.* 
Aurelius offended the populace by requiring the comba- 
tants to fight with blunted swords. Plutarch went so 
far as to condemn combats of animals. Only Christianity 
was able finally to abolish gladiatorial shows. 

Domestic Virtue 

In spite of the corruption of the age, domestic virtue 
was by no means rare. Woman has never found a better 
advocate than Euripides. He introduced to the Greeks 
a love with something of modem sentiment. He asks 
why a man should demand a fidelity from his wife of which 
he is himself incapable. Socrates and the Minor Socratics 
contributed to the elevation of women, asserting their 
capability for equal virtue with men. Isocrates emphati- 
cally condemns the liberties taken by husbands. The 
principal progress made in both Greece and Rome was 
the demand for the same continence on the part of the 
man as the woman. The high Roman ideal of the mater- 
familiaa never became obsolete. And no ancient history 
can show so many noble women as that of Rome 
— ^women who were the companions and compeers of their 
husbands, their partners in their labours and cares, their 
support in disgrace and death. Mutual love was quite 
oommon, as we learn from literature and inscriptions. 
Pliny's marriage with his third wife Calpumia was a real 
love-match, as is proved by their love-letters. Even Ovid 
writes in touching words to his absent wife, 'I address 
thee absent ; my lips name thee alone. Never night and 
never day comes to me without [the thought of] thee.' 
The inscription containing the so-called lavdatio Turiae 
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(first century B.C.), is a valuable document. In it a Ronum 
husband who had lived forty-one years with his Turn 
tells of her fidelity, her patience, her industry, and laments 
as his greatest unhappiness his surviving hor. The wife 
of Seneca tried by suicide to depart with her husband, but 
her wounds were dressed by friends and hear wan &oe 
ever after testified to her devotion. Best known is the 
story told by Pliny of Arria t^io braced her husband to 
cany out the sentence of suicide by plungnig the dagger 
in her own breast, and handing it to him with the words, 
' non dolet, Paete.' It would demand too much space to 
dwell upon the virtues of Roman women as recorded in 
literature and inscriptions. The latter source, especially, is 
convincing testimony that female virtue and chastity were 
never higher. It was the virtue of men that needed improve- 
ment. The moralists and philosophers of the Empire were 
unanimous in requiring equal virtue from men. Plutarch's 
high ideal of marriage is well known. The Stoics made 
men and women equals in virtue. Seneca protests loudly 
against the injustice of men rewarding wcHnan's fidelity 
with infidelity : ' You know it is injustice to demand fidelity 
from your wife while you seduce another's wife : you 
know that you ought no more to have relations witibi a 
concubine than your wife with an adulterer.' Comic 
poets, like Plautus, point out the absurdity of divorcing 
a wife if she goes into town without her husband's know- 
ledge, while the husband enjoys impunity in relations witii 
a mistress, and asks : ' If an honourable woman is content 
with one husband, why should a husband not be satisfied 
with one wife ? If husbands were punished for maintain- 
ing mistresses as guilty wives are divorced, there would 
be more wifeless husbands than there are now husbandless 
wives.' Epictetus calls that man an adulterer who, on 
looking at a fair woman, cries, ' happy he who possesses 
her*! happy her husband ! ' Thus the moralists con- 
demned all indulgence outside wedlock, and called upon 
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the man to rise to the height of womanly virtue. Musoniua 
wrote a book on marriage in which he condemned all 
indulgence except for procreation. Plutarch wrote a 
book on the virtues of woman, and one on precepts for 
the married life. 

Virginity was held in high esteem. In Athens the 
Parthenon, or Virgin temple, was the finest religious build- 
ing in the dty. In Rome virgins were sometimes credited 
with supernatural powers, and the vestals were granted 
unusual privileges. 

Women were now given a better education to fit them 
to be companions to their husbands. They exercised 
tremendous influence for good and for evil in public affairs. 
We read of them accompanying their husbands on missions 
to the provinces, attending reviews of troops, giving advice 
in political matters. Many were notorious like Cleopatra, 
Clodia, Messalina, Agrippina, Poppaea, Quadratilla. Others 
are examples of true womanhood, as Turia, the Cornelias, 
Porcia, Seneca's mother Helvia and his wife Paulina, 
Marcia, the two Arrias, Plotina, Mallonia, Calpumia. 

Oare of Children 

That children were loved in that age is abundantly proved 
by inscriptions, the playthings found in their tombs, and 
by notices in ancient authors. That the love for children 
was extending seems evident from the nimierous protests 
agsdnst abortion, exposition, and infanticide, from the 
greater care demanded by moralists in the matter of their 
education, and the importance of example. The inherent 
charm and worth of children were never forgotten. It was 
only, however, with Christianity that children came to their 
rights. Hippocrates in the oath to be taken by physicians 
makes them swear not to assist at abortion. Musonius 
cond^nns abortion and exposition: *What more lovely 
sight/ says he^ *than to see a father and motbec sur- 
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rounded by numerouB offspring. No solemn prooession 
in honour of the gods, no sacred dance presents such a 
divine spectacle as a numerous choir of little ones gam- 
bolling with love and reverence around their parents.* 
Tacitus, with a thrust at his countrymen, says the Gennans 
regard it as a crime to limit the population or destroy 
their offspring. Epictetus observes that animals rear their 
young with tender care. Seneca calls it a crime and an 
injustice to expose children to the doubtful mercies of the 
public, and maintains that parents are morally bound to rear 
their offspring. Paulus, the jurist, regards it as assassina- 
tion to kill or expose a child ^ against the voice of nature 
and of conscience.' Ovid employs his bitterest sarcasm 
against mothers who give poison to creatures not yet 
bom in order to preserve their breast against premature 
wrinkles. The theatre held up the horrors and dangers 
of exposition. 

A primary concern for moralists was the training of, and 
example set to, children. Favorinus in an impassioned 
passage requests mothers to suckle and train thdr own 
children. 'What is this new kind of motherhood or 
unnatural semi-motherhood which consists in committing 
the fruit of one's womb to strangers to nourish ? ' The 
value of a good education with competent and exemplary 
teachers was not overlooked. Domestic example was, 
however, regarded as the most potent factor. Seneca 
requires the father to set a good example to his wife, his 
sons and daughters, and all the hous^old. Juvenal 
warns fathers not to permit any obscene sight or word in 
a house where a child is ; let mistresses and loose songs 
be prohibited ; let the sight of your son stay you from 
committing the sin you meditated — ' great respect is due 
to infancy.' QuintiUan says * we ourselves ruin the morals 
of our children. . . . We like to hear them pronounce an 
obscene word; we approve by a smile or a kiss words 
worthy of the slmmeful Alexandrine books : they see our 
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mistresses and darlings. Every meal resounds with 
obscene songs ; children see only things one would blush 
to speak of.' Tacitus and Pliny likewise demand moral 
education for children. 

The tenderness with which the deaths of children are 
treated on th6 monuments is very modem. In a classic 
gem, Lucretius feels the sadness of separation when ' no 
longer shall joyful home receive thee, nor peerless wife, 
nor shall sweet children run to snatch the first kiss.' 



Protests against Vice 

Prostitution was indirectly inveighed against by ancient 
moralists as a public menace and a danger to married life. 
It was also included in all attacks upon slavery, for slave- 
owners there found most of their victims. In the comic 
poets the trade of procurer is branded as loathsome. One 
of the reasons given against exposition was that it supplied 
girls for prostitution. To Dio Chrysostom^ belongs the 
honour of being the first to attack prostitution as an 
institution legalised by law. The passage (too long to 
cite) is marked by an earnest moral tone, by a quite 
modem spirit, and by a stem refusal to entertain any 
reasons for the necessity of this ' devouring ulcer.' 

The moral consciousness began to assert itself against 
paiderastia. Plato tried to wean men away from it by 
contrasting the beauty of the ideal heavenly Eros with 
the crass Eros, and in his last book, the Latvs, he sternly 
condemns male lovers. Socrates had, at least by his 
example in keeping himself pure, condemned his country- 
men's worst vice. In the Symposium of Xenophon (?), 
paiderastia. appears as a disgraceful practice. Epicurus 
denounced it, and Lucian removes the mask of sentimen- 
tality to expose its utterly sensual character. Plutarch 

1 Or. Til. {Euboean, or the SutUer) 183, v. Denis, Hist, det thiories et da 
idUs moraUst ii. 149. 
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lauds Agesilaus for refusing to gratify a passion for a boy 
Megabetes — an act which Mazimus of Tyre considers as 
worthier of praise than the heroism of Leonidas at Their- 
mopylae. Seneca describes in terms of contempt these 
epicenes ; Cicero denies the presence of any ideal element 
in such connections, afi&rming them to be altogether 
carnal. 



Lack of Moral BfUhusiaam in Pagan Religion 

The student of pagan morality is impressed by the 
failure of pagan religions to exert any potent influence 
upon morals. A man's religion did not elevate his con- 
duct. The truth is, that the morality of the gods was 
lower than that of their worshippers. The gods were 
gradually improved by their wordiippers, but not vice 
versa. Morality was thus heavily handicapped and 
obliged to advance without the moral enthusiasm and 
incentive derived by us from religion. A religious man 
was not necessarily moral in his conduct — ^a fact not un- 
known still, but so rare as to arrest attention and appear 
incongruous. Such incongruity would be felt in that era 
by the Jews but not by the Greeks or Romans, who 
possessed not the Jew's zeal for righteousness. Hence 
some of the loftiest teachers of Greece lived what would 
seem to us immoral lives. Yet such teachers did not appear 
to their contemporaries moral monstrosities or hypocrites. 
Caesar was chief pontiff of Rome, yet he rejected immor- 
tality, was notorious for his connections with women, 
and reputed guilty of paiderastia. Some of the most 
devout worshippers in the temples of Eastern cults were 
the frail mistresses of Roman writers. The gods of the 
Graeco-Roman world never offered a moral dynamic to 
their devotees, and even smiled indulgently on human 
weakness. Sensualists justified their conduct by citing 
the examples of immorality among the denizens of heaven. 
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But man's innate moral sense can never be eradicated, 
however lethargic it may become. The moral sense 
was ever asserting itself among the Greeks and Romans. 
The question arose, ' What about the conduct of our 
deities ? ' Foucart has remarked of the Greeks, ' They 
were better men tlian their gods : it was not the gods who 
improved them, but they who improved and elevated their 
gods.* The expanding moral sense was shown by throw- 
ing overboard the gods, or by offering apologies and excuses 
for their conduct, or by branding the offensive stories of 
mythology as lies, or by explaining them as allegories of 
high moral truths. Allegory ^was the favourite method. 
Plato would banish Homer and Hesiod for telling unedify- 
ing lies about the deities. What were once only natural- 
istic rites were explained as symbols of spiritual truth. 



Man^s Moral Consciotianess 

One of the features of this age is the expanding conscious- 
ness of man's innate moral sense as a guide to conduct that 
imperiously calls for recognition. Greek philosophy spread 
the teaching of Socrates' daimon, or inward monitor, who 
presided as a restraining (but not initiating) power in his 
daily life. Platonism filtered down among the masses, in- 
structing them that the soul in a previous state had seen 
the things of God, and was so impressed with the love of 
the true and the beautiful that, though enshrouded in the 
muddy vesture of decay, it recognised and yearned for the 
highest. It was universally recognised that virtue and 
vice were not identical, and that each man could tell 
which he ought to choose and which eschew. The Greek 
dramatists saw that any theory of Destiny as thwarting 
freewill subverts moral responsibility, and the Stoics also 
perceived that man to be resppnsible must be able to 
assert his freewill in moral choices in spite of their doctrine 
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tion, dreams of man at his best. They were too elusive for 
the majority. An ideal that had never been incarnated was 
too cold and powerless. Accordingly the Hellenistic age was 
emphatic in its demand for exampka to supplement pre- 
cepts and ideals : we may doubt if ever, in any age, morality 
and religion were more persistently taught by examples. 
Earnest men wished to behold beings of flesh and blood 
and see how they lived, and from their examples to draw 
inspiration. A real kind of spiritual hero-worship resulted. 
All history and l^end was explored for incarnate examples 
to teach men how to live and die. Strangely enough the 
Greeks and Romans never thought of looking to their gods 
as examples ; Orpheus, Pythagoras,^ and others were held 
up before men's gaze. Socrates, whose personality was 
greater than his teaching, now came to his own as the very 
ideal of humanity. He became a kind of pagan Christ. 
He himself in his trial was strengthened by the example 
of Palamedes. Readers of Plutarch remember how every- 
thing he says is buttressed, if not by a text, by an example 
from history or mythology. EQs Lives of outstanding 
Greeks and Romans were written with a moral and didactic 
purpose : the ethical predominates over the historical 
interest (cf . his own words, Timoleon, ad init.). Epictetus 
constantly reinforces his teaching with historic examples, 
especially that of Socrates. The practical Roman thought 
that one of the best methods of educating his sons was by 
an appeal to the great men of the past. Varro wrote fifteen 
books of parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans. Valerius 
Maximus composed his history for educational purposes : 
he illustrates the gamut of virtues by examples from Roman 
and Greek history. Seneca, in this, as in so many other 
respects, reflects the need and practice of his day in ihe 
familiar direction given to Lucilius, to keep constantly 
before his mind the picture of some upright man, and so 

1 Lives qf Pythagoras were written by Porphyry, Iftmbliclras, and Diogenet 
Laertius. 
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to live 843 if he were always in his presence. Religions 
teachers felt the need of an uplifting example. 

m. Demand fob a Univbbsal Bblioion 

The keynote of the day was universalism : the demand 
was for a oniversal religion. The isolation of the individual 
revealed common human needs. The growing sense of 
the unity of mankind created a prejudice against any 
enohoric or national religion. As man was one, his reUgion 
must be cme. There was a kindly tolerance in religious \ 
matters. The practically general belief in Monotheism ] 
led men more eagerly in search of the One. Men said, { 
with Plutarch, that aU worshipped the same god, his name | 
merely being different in different languages. In the days * 
of Cicero the universality of man's religious nature was as 
common a tenet as when the study of comparative religions 
began among us. That there was a demand for a catholic 
religion is further shown by the interesting fact that every 
living reUgion became missionary. And philosophy left 
speculation to play its part in supplying religious guidance 
on strictly human and universal lines. 

Eastern and Western Modes of SalvaHon 

Evangels were offered from East and West, and men were 
not satisfied as in our day to owe allegiance to one sect or 
form of religion : they tried all. We find a characteristic 
contrast between Western andEastemmethods of salvation. 
There were two concurrent views of man which we may 
term the Hebrew and the Greek : the former exalted 
God, the latter man. Hebrew religion was, like all true 
religion, theocentric ; Greek culture anthropocentric Ex- 
cluding details, we may say that God was to the Hebrew 
transcendent and far exalted above man, who was a 
creature unworthy to appear on Gkxl's footstool : the lofty 
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and questioning. The ideals by whidi we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a society 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for ri^teousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent xa literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vioes 
have arrived. The Graeco-Roman age has one eternally 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentiveB 
of religion. 

Ameliaration of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone making 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro> as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pecuUum, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hox)eless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the {)osition of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The lex Petronia of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergasifda. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner public opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets {De Clem., i. 18. 3). Dio of Pnisa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it lyiore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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earth, though not regarded as the equals of God. The 
monotheism of Persia did not permit suoh ezeessive 
worship, but allowed prostration before despots; Egypt 
and Persia transmitted to Alexander and the Diadochi 
the adoration of kings in their lifetime. Philip associated 
himself with the immortals. Alexander was adored as 
an earthly deity by the Persians : he was proclaimed * son 
of Zeus ' by the oracle of Ammon, though his countrymen 
reluctantly acknowledged his divinity. The Ptolemies 
succeeded to the divinity of the Pharaohs, whereby double 
allegiance was due them. The Seleucids styled themselves 
* saviour and god,' and appointed one priest to honour the 
dead kings, and another to honour the living kings who 
would one day join the Celestials. The kings of Pergamum 
and Commagene made themselves divine. The Greeks 
had for long practised a hero-worship, in whiqlx men of 
distinguished merit were regarded as quasi-divine after 
death. 

Julius Caesar opened the door for himself and subsequent 
rulers into the Roman pantheon. After Pharsalia he was 
acknowledged as ' semi-god,' and his statue was placed be- 
side that of the King of the Grods. He modestly refused the 
position, until, seated securely in power, his scruples were 
mitigated : a chair and his statue were placed in the circus 
among the gods, and a statue placed to him in the temple 

t of Quirinus inscribed * to the invincible God.' Later he be- 
came Jupiter Julius : a temple was b^un in honour of his 

' dementia. His acsassination and the appearance of the 
comet secured his consecration. He was decreed divtta, 
which does not mean * god,' but ' divine,' and the senate 
gave authority ' to honour him as a god.' An epidemic of 
divinity-seeking now broke out among the Romans : ' Etre 
dieu, ou tout au moins fils de dieu, 6tait une condition 
indispensable pour aspirer k I'empire du monde.' Septus 
Pompey gave himself out as son of Neptune ; Antony be- 
came the new Dionysus, whose worst qualities he imitated. 
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His exploits and the battle of Actium quenched his divinity. 
Octavian became Divifilitia, son of the Divine ; but after 
Actium flatterers and poets hailed him as a deity with the 
attributes of Apollo. Only a god could give the earth 
such repose, according to Virgil, who, with Horace, pro- 
phesied his apotheosis as son of Venus. We find him 
addressed on inscriptions as Zeus and son of Zeus. All 
this was private adulation, but connived at by Octavian : 
he refused the titles Lord and Ood, a^ccepting that of 
AtLgustus in 27 B.C. In Rome he refused shrines to him- 
self, but we find in Italy a cult addressed to him in his 
lifetime. In the provinces the cult spread most rapidly : 
temples were raised to the divinity of the emperor ; in 
these he insisted that the divinity of Roma should be 
associated with himself. Soon after the provincial arose 
the municipal cult : Oaeaarea and AugvMea were erected 
in every town of importance. Of all the Caesars Augustus 
received the most genuine adoration, partly because of 
his unique position, it being the first time in human history 
that one man was so necessary to all, partly out of gratitude 
for the pax Rotnana, partly because the cult had not yet 
been sullied by the elevation of unworthy rulers, and the 
honour was not yet lessened by a crowd of similar divinities. 
Philo says that ' the whole world regarded Augustus as 
equal to the Olympians.' On his death his apotheosis was 
decreed by the senate. Tiberius refused divine honours 
in Rome, but encouraged the provincial cult. Caligula 
was punctilious about his divinity. Nero was the first 
living emperor to wear the corona radtata symbolic of 
descent from the sun-god. In the first and second centuries 
the best emperors were content with the name of some 
ancient deity, expecting full divine honours only after 
death ; but in the third they were styled gods. Domitian 
claimed the title dominua et deus in his lifetime. Finally 
from the East came prostration before emperors. The 
most extravagant forms of the imperial cult belonged to 
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and questioning. The ideals by whidi we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a socielor 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Roman age has one etemaUy 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentives 
of religion. 

Amdioraiion of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone making 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro, as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pecuUum, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The lex Petronia of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
CSaudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^.Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergastida. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner pubUc opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Fedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets (De Clem., i. 18. 3). Dio of Ptusa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it ^lore humane than its modem coimterpart. If a 
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and questioning. The ideals by whicdi we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a sociel^y 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Roman age has one eternally 
true lesson to teach, viz. that moraUty cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and inoentivef 
of religion. 

Amdioration of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and bmtal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slavet 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural^ he zeoom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beingp. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. Bat 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, deobur- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alane ^^Mirg 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economies the hnsbaod 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves wdl and 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his stodiei. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised agaimt kir 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm penobal 
friendship with their slaves. CScero highly esteeowd his 
Tiro, Bs his brother did Alexis. The slave was sDowad 
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encircled with the hoary authority of a venerable past, 
with esoteric doctrines, established dogma, and a well 
organised priesthood. From the begiiming they were 
missionary and proselytising faiths, like Judaism ; as 
such they were reUgions of enthusiasm. They believed 
in themselves and in their mission. No Eastern slave or i 
trader„eTfiXLiQ];g0.t. the god of his fathers. They were i 
^nhiversal religions, not enchoric, intended to embrace all f 
nations. The only religion of the West that spread east- ' 
weurd was the ofiScial imperial cult backed by the might of 
Rome, but as a reUgion it never became a competitor with 
Eastern religions ; whereas the cults from the East spread 
to the ends of the Empire and were as much at home at 
York, on the Rhine, or on the borders of the Sahara, as 
in their native territory. No national or racial distinction 
was maintained, ^ ese relig ions were brotherhoods in *! 
which rich and poor, slave and" migtst e r , w e r e ^ united. . A < 
sla^e f oimTT'tKere lasTosJTibefly V ^he might "Ije preisident J 
of the local brotherhood in which his master was only a 
private member or an acolyte. In these religious guilds 
men found that fellowship and sympathy which were 
missed in a vast empire. Many a slave and soldier after 
long hours of toil must have been refreshed by the com- 
panionship of a few initiated who met together to contem- 
plate the symbols of the deity, and to join in hymn and 
ritual. Itwasadecidedlydemocraticera,andthesereb'gions 
were democratic. like Christianity, they began with the 
lower classes and worked upward. Rank and birth did 
not count. The populace was captivated by the impressive 
pomp and ritual, by the excitem^it which appealed to 
the senses : the eye and ear were pleased as well as the 
heart. They were sacerdotal cults in the hands of a '. 
professional priesthood which explained the meaning of ' 
symbolic acts to the people, and claimed the authority 
of a long tradition. These cults represented the 'free 
churches,' into the membership of which a man did not 
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a day in the Colosseum. Domitian discovered another 
novelty in compelling an army of dwarfs to fight. Even 
female gladiators, especially under Nero and Domitian, 
appeared on the arena. Blindfolded men fought to the 
amusement of the crowd. 

The passion spread in the provinces, especially Spain, 
Africa, the East and Gaul : gladiatorial shows were never 
so popular in Greece, except in Corinth — ^a Roman colony. 
Augustine testifies to their fatal fascination for Christian 
converts. That the gladiatorial games * continued for 
centuries, with scarcely a protest, is one of the most 
startling facts in moral history.' ^ The evil influence con* 
taminated all existence. It unfitted men for the pursuits 
of peaceful life, encouraged cruel passions, created a 
demand for excitement, destroyed the idealistic by foster- 
ing extreme realism, exterminated all sense of disgust, 
rendered society callous to the misery and discomforts of 
their fellows, and so hindered the embryonic sense of 
brotherhood and humanity. 

Position of Women 

In domestic life and the relations of the sexes we find 
shocking irregularity. In Greece woman never occupied 
the high place she was assigned among the Jews and the 
Romans. Although the Greek believed in monogamy he 
never held his wife in high honour. *We have,' says 
Demosthenes, ^hetairai for our pleasure, concubines for 
the ordinary requirements of the body, wives for the 
procreation of lawful issue and as confidential domestic 
guardians.' The Greek was not attracted to home life : he 
preferred the company of men out of doors and that of 
hdairai. These hetairai, unlike the modest and ignorant 
Greek wife, were wom^i of culture and refinement who 
could talk intelligently on art and politics, could sing and 

» Ucky, I. 271. 
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make pretty jokes. No shame attached to any connec- 
tion between married or single men and these courtesans. 
Pericles was not ashamed of his Aspasia. Some of the 
noblest creations of art, including statues of goddesses, 
were copies of courtesan models. It is remembered 
against Socrates how he visited Theodota in the company 
of his disciples. Men would appear in the law-courts 
to contest the possession of a Jielaira, and we read of a 
disputed TiekUra being assigned to both claimants for a 
day each. One orator obtained a favourable verdict by 
exhibiting the nude charms of Phr3nQe. Public opinion 
regarded these alliances as a thing morally indifferent. 
Statesmen were not ashamed to appear at the table of 
the noted Phryne. The state was more hallowed to the 
Greeks than the sanctities of love. The life of the Greek 
wife was one of seclusion, free from temptations, and pro- 
tected by public opinion, while abundant provision was made 
for the irregular passions of husbands. Thucydides con- 
siders that wife best who is least spoken about either for 
her virtues or her vices by men. Fidelity and i bedience, 
with indulgence to men's infidelity, are their chief virtues. 
The courtesan was sought on account of her physical 
beauty, her easy manners, and as a companion to take the 
place the Greek denied to his wife.^ 

In Rome the position of women was better. The 
Roman wife was as much in her husband's power as in 
Greece. But she was also his companion and could pre- 
side at his table. The Romans threw around marriage 
all the sanctities of religion. Woman gradually arose to 
a position of equality with her husband. The old form of 
marriage, * in hand,' gave place to the free marriage of the 
later Republic and Empire, whereby the wife became in- 
dependent of her husband. After the restraints of ages 

1 Mahaffy attributM the Greek lack of moral sense chiefly to three canses : 
(1) low condition of women, and absence of their moral inflaencc ; (2) ez- 
position of children; (8) slareiy.— ^9Mfve| of Qruk QixriliMivm^lX'l !L. 
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there supervened a gross laxity of morals. Divorce 
became very common. Men could put away their wives 
for the slightest cause, and women could as easily divorce 
their husbands. Seneca tells us of women who marked 
their chronology by the names of their husbands rather 
than by the consuls. Marriage lost its sanctity : it was 
lightly entered upon because easily annulled.* 

Children 

The estimation in which children are held is a fair index 
of the moral standard of a community. Among the Greeks 
and Romans children never were so precious as among the 
Jews, ^ey regarded children from the utilitarian stand- 
point. While the polis stood children were essential to 
keep up the population and to supply soldiers. Children 
were a state rather than a private concern. The ancients, 
especially the Greeks, paid great attention to their educa- 
tion with a view to the service of the state : physical 
training was particularly emphasised. So much care is 
devoted in the systems of Plato and Aristotle to education 
that one might easily get the impression of the worth of 
children, but they are not esteemed for their own sake 
but for the future of the state. With the decay of political 
life and the rise of individualism, childlessness increased. 
Greeks and Romans discovered that i^le large families 
may be advantageous to the state, they are burdensome 
to parents : the duties of parenthood were neglected. 
The love of children for their own sake was not yet common. 
Economic considerations suggested a restriction of the 
population. The cost of living rose, and was partly met 

I Cato eaTe hia wife to his friend Horteasius, and married her again after 
his friend s death. Oicero diyorced Terentia partly to get another dower, and 
divorced his next wife because the was not sufficiently sorry for the death of 
Tullia. Augustus took Livia from her husband when she was three months 

{>reffnant. Diyoroe entailed no disadyantages. There are examples of men 
ending their wires to friends, or borrowing their friend's wife for a period. 
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them, as now, by a reductioB in the family. The taste for 
luxury could not be gratified with a large family to support. 
The increasing childlessness and disinclination to marriage 
seriously disconcerted statesmen. Augustus in vain offered 
considerable advantages to a father of three children, show- 
ing that this number in a family was rare. When domestic 
ties were relaxed, especially in Rome, to have progeny 
proved inconvenient to loose amours, to the support and 
gratification of mistresses, or to frequent change of wives. 
Several social considerations encouraged childlessness. An 
unencumbered man could maintain higher social rank, 
cotdd bestow richer gifts, could walk the streets accom- 
panied by a larger host of clients, and attract the parasites 
who gave their services in order to be named in his wiU. 
It is difficult to say how far pxiderastia contributed to 
childlessness. 

AhortUm 

It was not till the coming of Christianity that the foetus 
was r^arded as a creature with rights. Abortion was 
widespread in all classes among the Greeks and Romans. 
Among the Jews child-murder and voluntary abortion 
were forbidden on pain of death. With the Greeks and 
Romans it was a matter of discretion. Means of abortion, 
apparently harmless to the mother, were in everyday use. 
The motives for abortion were poverty in the lower classes, 
and in the hi^er sensuality, and the desire for indulgence 
or the avoidance of peun or fear of disfigurement. ' No 
law in Greece or in the Roman Republic, or during the 
greater part of the Empire, condemned it.' Plato and 
Aristotle recommended it. Abortion was practised even 
by parents who wished children, because they could easily 
secure foundlings. 
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there supervened a gross laxity of morals. Divorce 
became very common. Men could put away their wives 
for the slightest cause, and women could as easily divorce 
their husbands. Seneca tells us of women who marked 
their chrcmology by the names of their husbands rather 
than by the consuls. Marriage lost its sanctity : it was 
lightly entered upon because easily annulled.* 
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then, as now, by a reduotioH in ike family. The taste for 
laxmy could not be gratified with a large family to support. 
The increasing childlessness and disinclination to marriage 
seriously disconcerted statesmen. Augustus in vain offered 
considerable advantages to a father of three children, show- 
ing that this number in a family was rare. When domestic 
ties were relaxed, especially in Rome, to have progeny 
proved inconvenient to loose amours, to the support and 
gratification of mistresses, or to frequent change of wives. 
Several social considerations encouraged childlessness. An 
unencumbered man could maintain higher social rank, 
could bestow richer gifts, could walk the streets accom- 
panied by a larger host of clients, and attract the parasites 
who gave their services in order to be named in his will. 
It is difficult to say how far paiderastia contributed to 
childlessness. 

Abortion 

It was not till the coming of Qhristianity that the foetus 
was regarded as a creature with rights. Abortion was 
widespread in all classes among the Greeks and Romans. 
Among the Jews child-murder and voluntary abortion 
were forbidden on pain of death. With the Greeks and 
Romans it was a matter of discretion. Means of abortion, 
apparently harmless to the mother, were in everyday use. 
llie motives for abortion were poverty in the lower classes, 
and in the higher sensuality, and the desire for indulgence 
or the avoidance of pain or fear of disfigurement. * No 
law in Greece or in the Roman Republic, or during the 
greater part of the il^mpire, condemned it.' Plato and 
Aristotle recommended it. Abortion was practised even 
by parents who wished children, because they could easily 
secure foundlings. 
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Exposition of Children and Infanticide 

The general low esteem of children is further proved by 
the almost general practice of infanticide and exposition 
of newly-born children, and by the occasional sale of them 
by poor parents. In Greece, where legislators aimed at 
checking the growth of the population as at Rome they 
aimed at increasing it, the killing of ohildreny or their 
exposure, was quite usual. The Greeks liked small families. 
All weakling and deformed children were killed, or exposed 
to death or to the mercies of the public. Aristotle recom- 
mended this as a means, along with abortion, of restricting 
the birtlirate, and in Plato's Republic the children of old 
or wicked parents, as also illegitimate and deformed 
children, are to be exposed. In Rome an ancient law 
required fathers to bring up all males and the first daughter, 
but allowed the exposure or destruction of misshapen births. 
But this law was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, as we find exposition common especially among 
the poor, the upper classes having recourse to abortion. 
Infanticide did not, however, grow so serious until the era 
of the closing Republic and the early Empire ; at least our 
sources of that date contain ampler reference to the practice. 

It was sanctioned on the Roman stage. It has been 
remarked that the same man, Chremes, who in the HeauUm 
timoroumenoa uttered the words ' I mu a man and regard 
nothing human as alien to me,' charged his wife to kill 
her child if it was a girl. It was apparently quite usual 
for a husband when starting on a journey and leaving a 
pregnant wife to leave orders for her to destroy it if a girl. 
The wife of Chremes was too womanly to kill, and so 
exposed her child — a worse fate. Apuleius tells of a father 
giving this too common command on his departure, which 
his wife secretly disobeyed. One of the most striking 
documents of antiquity is an autograph letter^ from 

& Oxifrh. Pap,, iv. 744 (or Witkowiki, £p, priv.. No. M, or DtiMmaBig 
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Egypt addressed by Hilarion to his wife Alis, charging 
her to destroy the child soon to be bom if it proved to be 
a girl. Seneca in De Ira says, 'we destroy monstrous 
births ; infants also if weak or misshapen we drown. It 
is not anger but reason to separate the useless from the 
healthy.' Tertullian says, * how many among you, even 
in the magistracy, destroy your children : you drown them, 
or expose them to die of cold or hunger, or to be eaten of 
dogs.' Suetonius tells that upon the death of Germanicus 
mothers exposed their infants as a sign of grief. 

Infanticide was in every way more merciful than exposi- 
tion by putting an end to the little one's sufferings and 
eq[>aring it later infamy. Exposition created a numerous 
class of foundlings in whom there was a large traffic. Some 
made a business of collecting foundlings, some to maim 
the little ones for purposes of mendicancy, some to rear 
them as slaves, some to use the males for paiderastia 
and the girls for prostitutes ; or witches picked them up 
to use their brains or bones for magical purposes. Ghremes, 
above mentioned, reproached his wife for having exposed 
instead of killing her baby-girl, thereby abandoning her 
to some old witch or to become a slave or prostitute. 

Vice 

Vice found congenial soil in the Graeco-Boman world. 
The more men were divorced from serious public concerns, 
the more room there was for self-indulgence : men having 
not yet found their place as individuals, abused their new 
liberty as licence. Greece had a tremendous influence 
on the morals of the age. The characteristic Greek virtue 
was moderaiion in all things — ^including vice. Greek 
culture and refinement was for Greek gentlemen, not for 
their wives. The low estate of Greek wives and the 

Light, etc.. p. 166, or MilligAn, Ore^ Papyri, No. 12), i^ *-oXX& iroXXdv 
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blandishments of the hetairai oould not conduce to sexual 
purity. The easy philosophy of tiie Gyrenaics and 
Epicurus was used as an excuse to gloss over sensuality, 
for the Greeks and Romans were as skilled as some modem 
societies in inventing fair names for foul things. It was 
the proud boast of a Roman writer that for 520 yean bo 
divorce took place in Rome ; but here as ever oorruptio 
optimi peasima. Witty ladies of loose morality were an 
essential of * society.' Infidelity in married life became 
frightfully common and received but slight condemnation. 
It was hardly any disgrace to pay court to or support a 
mistress. The loose amours of the gods were put forward 
as justification of immoralities. Society was indulgenir— 
* to step aside is human ' was its motto. 

Paiderastia 

The most shocking vice was paiderastia. Some of the 
best names in Greek history are mentioned as addicted 
to this unnatural love, e.g. Parmenides, Sophocles, Aristotie. 
Socrates, though free from it, speaks lightly about it. And 
when Plato speaks of Eros or Love he refers to the passion 
for boy favourites; he ev^i idealised this Eros in the 
Symposium and t^e Phaedms. Some philosophers had so 
doubtful a reputation in this respect that parents would 
not send their sons to them. Male prostitution became 
as common in Greece as female. Formal contracts were 
entered into between lovers. The state derived revrame 
from a tax on this unnatural vice. 

Paideraatia, at first unknown to the Romans, in the 
second century B.C. seems to have become general. The 
Roman poets — except the licentious Ovid — confess to 
such love *with a shamelessness beyond belief.' Some 
of the greatest Romans were guilty, as Julius Caesar, 
Antoninus, Hadrian and Trajan. 'On the whole this 
vice exhibits a grosser aspect among the Romans than 
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among ihe Greeks; with the latter it had often a 
dash of spiritualism mixed up with it; the sin, so to 
speak, was crowned and veiled with the flowers of senti- 
ment and of a devotion amounting to sacrifice. But in 
the Romans it came out in its naked filth, so common 
and so grossly disgusting as to defy and reject all excuse.' ^ 
This awful sin encouraged celiba^cy and made its dis- 
astrous contribution to the depopulation of the Empire. 
Its moral effects who will dare to measure ? 

There are yet other sombre colours that might be added 
to this gloomy picture — the frequency of suicide, the evils 
of chariot-racing, gambling, stupid public and private 
extravagance, the audacious indecency of the pantomime, 
the licence of the Floralia with its races of nude courtesans, 
the naumachiiie (naval battles fought by gladiators and 
criminals for the amusement of the public), lewd pictures 
and suggestive decorations. 

(b) BeUer Side 

We turn with relief from this sickening picture to view 
a better side of ancient society, and note the rise and 
spread of higher and purer moral ideas. The good and 
true found advocates and received expression even in 
this sinful age. The Graeco-Roman world was not as 
corrupt as the Roman Court, else it had been a cesspool 
of iniquity. There has never been a long truce in any 
period in the conflict of good and evil. We have already 
noted some powerful factors conducive to moral confusion. 
Without exaggeration, the period before and after the 
advent of Christianity was the greatest crisis in world- 
history. Old landmarks were swept away; a thousand 
interests demanded allegiance from men in a state of 
indecision. The purely objective phase of history was 
waning, and the subjective had appeared with its pain 

I DSllinger, The Gentile and the Jew, ii. 289. 
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and questioning. The ideals by whidi we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a society 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Boman age has one eternally 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentives 
of religion. 

AmdiorcUion of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone making 
any difference. In X^iophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro^ as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pecuiium, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The kx Petronda of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^.Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergastvla. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner pubUc opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets {De Clem,, i. 18. 3). Dio of Ptusa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it ipore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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Blava-marriage was not legally recognised it was sanqtioned 
by custom and accepted by Jurisconsults. The concession 
of the pecvUum and easy enfranchisement took the bitter- 
ness out of slavery. Enfranchisement had been carried 
to such a pitch that Augustus restricted it by legislation. 
Several distinguished authors rose from the slave class. 
If slavery proved a curse it was not an unmixed evil; 
in two important aspects it proved a great blessing. First, 
from among its ranks were recruited the dwindling ranks 
of free society — that is, freedmen gradually took the place 
of the ancient middle classes and so acted as a steadying 
influence in society. True, many scoundrels must have 
been freed, but also a vast nimiber of worthy men who (in 
slavery) had learned habits of industry and r^ularity. 
The freedmen thus partly filled a vacumn. Secondly, as 
the free classes were recruited from among slaves, and more 
had servile blood in their veins, the way was opened to 
the spread of hxmianer ideas and to the sense of human 
brotherhood. This element did much to shatter ancient 
prejudices. 

Protests against Cfladiatorial Shotcs 

One of the most curious facts about the amphitheatre 
is the fascination it exerted upon all classes for centuries, 
and then the suddenness with which, after the death of 
Telemachus, the combats ceased. But men had not 
remained until then altogether unconscious of the wicked- 
ness of the arena. Augustus and Tiberius tried in vain 
to restrain the passion for the amphitheatre. The Cynic, 
Demonax, when it was proposed to introduce gladiatorial 
shows into Athens, told the people ' you must first throw 
down the altar of Pity.' Cicero testifies that some regarded 
the amphitheatre as cruel and inhuman, but takes up a 

nting position himself.^ Seneca most vehemently 
ikle gladiatonim spectacnlnm et ishamanum nonnuUis yidaii soltt, 
■ m ito sit at nunc ^.'—Tuse. Disp., ii. 17, 41. 
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denoanees the combats. Even Petronius condemned 
them. Jmiiua Mauricus, when the emperor remonstrated 
with him for having denied to the people of Vienne the 
right to celebrate the games, replied, ' Would to Heaven 
it were possible to abolish such spectacles even at Rome.' 
Aurelius offended the populace by requiring the comba- 
tants to fight with blunted swords. Plutarch went so 
far as to condemn combats of animals. Only Christianity 
was able finally to abolish gladiatorial shows. 

Domestic Virtue 

In spite of the corruption of the age, domestic virtue 
was by no means rare. Woman has never found a better 
advocate than Euripides. He introduced to the Greeks 
a love with something of modem sentiment. He asks 
why a man should demand a fidelity from his wife of which 
he is himself incapable. Socrates and the Minor Socratics 
contributed to the elevation of women, asserting their 
cax>ability for equal virtue with men. Isocrates emphati- 
cally condemns the liberties taken by husbands. The 
principal progress made in both Greece and Rome was 
the demand for the same continence on the part of the 
man as the woman. The high Roman ideal of the maJter- 
familias never became obsolete. And no ancient history 
can show so many noble women as that of Rome 
— ^women who were the companions and compeers of their 
husbands, their partners in their labours and cares, their 
support in disgrace and death. Mutual love was quite 
oonmion, as we learn from literature and inscriptions. 
Pliny's marriage with his third wife Calpumia was a real 
love-match, as is proved by their love-letters. Even Ovid 
writes in touching words to his absent wife, ' I address 
thee absent ; my lips name thee alone. Never night and 
never day comes to me without [the thought of] thee/ 
The inscription containing the so-called laudaiio Tuviae 
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(first century b.o.), is a valuable document. In it a Roman 
husband who had lived forty-one years with his Turift 
tells of her fidelity, her patience, her industry, and laments 
as his greatest unhappiness his surviving her. The wife 
of Seneca tried by suicide to depart with her husband, but 
her wounds were dressed by friends and her wan face 
ever after testified to her devotion. Best known is the 
story told by Pliny of Arria who braced her husband to 
carry out the sentence of suicide by plunging the dagger 
in her own breast, and handing it to him with the words, 
' non dolet, Paete.' It would demand too much space to 
dwell upon the virtues of Roman women as recorded in 
literature and inscriptions. The latter source, especially, is 
convincing testimony that female virtue and chastity were 
never higher. It was the virtue of men that needed improve- 
ment. The moralists and philosophers of the Empire were 
unanimous in requiring equal virtue from men. Plutarch's 
high ideal of marriage is well known. The Stoics made 
men and women equals in virtue. Seneca protests loudly 
against the injustice of men rewarding woman's fidelity 
with infidelity: ' You know it is injustice to demand fidelity 
from your wife while you seduce another's wife : you 
know that you ought no more to have relations with a 
concubine than your wife with an adulterer.' Comic 
poets, like Plautus, point out the absurdity of divorcing 
a wife if she goes into town without her husband's know- 
ledge, while the husband enjoys impunity in relations with 
a mistress, and asks : ' If an honourable woman is content 
with one husband, why should a husbaad not be satisfied 
with one wife ? If husbands were punished for maintain- 
ing mistresses as guilty wives are divorced, there would 
be more wifeless husbands than there are now husbandless 
\vives.' Epictetus calls that man an adulterer who, on 
looking at a fair woman, cries, * happy he who possesses 
her*! happy her husband ! ' Thus the moralists con- 
demned all indulgence outside wedlock, Q.iid <i«il»d upon 
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the man to rise to the height of womanly virtue. Masoniua 
wrote a book on marriage in which he condemned all 
indulgence except for procreation. Plutarch wrote a 
book on the virtues of woman, and one on precepts for 
the married life. 

Virginity was held in high esteem. In Athens the 
Parthenon, or Virgin temple, was the finest religious build- 
ing in the city. In Home virgins were sometimes credited 
with supernatural powers, and the vestals were granted 
unusual privileges. 

Women were now given a better education to fit them 
to be companions to their husbands. They exercised 
tremendous influence for good and for evil in public affairs. 
We read of them accompanying their husbands on missions 
to the provinces, attending reviews of troops, giving advice 
in political matters. Many were notorious like Cleopatra, 
Clodia, Messalina, Agrippina, Poppaea, Quadratilla. Others 
are examples of true womanhood, as Turia, the Cornelias, 
Porcia, Seneca's mother Helvia and his wife Paulina, 
Marda, the two Arrias, Plotina, Mallonia, Calpumia. 

Oare of Children 

Tha,t children were loved in that age is abundantly proved 
by inscriptions, the playthings found in their tombs, and 
by notices in ancient authors. That the love for children 
was extending seems evident from the numerous protests 
against abortion, exposition, and infanticide, from the 
greater care demanded by moralists in the matter of their 
education, and the importance of example. The inherent 
charm and worth of children were never forgotten. It was 
only, however, with Christianity that children came to their 
rights. Hippocrates in the oath to be taken by physicians 
makes them swear not to assist at abortion. Musonius 
condemns abortion and exposition: 'What more lovely 
sight/ says he^ * than to see a fatbei aiid mstibAx ^sox- 
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Exposition of Children and Infanticide 

The general low esteem of children is further proved by 
the almost general practice of infanticide and exposition 
of newly-born children, and by the occasional sale of them 
by poor parents. In Greece, where legislators aimed at 
checking the growth of the population as at Rome they 
aimed at increasing it, the killing of children, or their 
exposure, was quite usual. The Greeks liked small families. 
All weakling and deformed children were killed, or exposed 
to deatii or to the mercies of the public. Aristotle recom- 
mended this as a means, along with abortion, of restricting 
the birtiirate, and in Plato's Bejmblic the children of old 
or wicked parents, as also illegitimate and deformed 
children, are to be exposed. In Rome an ancient law 
required fathers to bring up all males and the first daughter, 
but allowed the exposure or destruction of misshapen births. 
But this law was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, as we find exposition common especially among 
the poor, the upper classes having recourse to abortion. 
Infanticide did not, however, grow so serious until the era 
of the closing Republic and the early Empire ; at least our 
sources of that date contain ampler reference to the practice. 

It was sanctioned on the Roman stage. It has been 
remarked that the same man, Chremes, who in the HeatUon 
timoroumenos uttered the words ' I am a man and r^ard 
nothing human as alien to me,' charged his wife to kill 
her child if it was a girl. It was apparently quite usual 
for a husband when starting on a journey and leaving a 
pregnant wife to leave orders for her to destroy it if a girl. 
The wife of Chremes was too womanly to kill, and so 
exposed her child — ^a worse fate. Apuleius tells of a father 
giving this too common command on his departure, which 
his wife secretly disobeyed. One of the most striking 
documents of antiquity is an autograph letter^ from 

I Oxyrh. Pap,^ iv. 744 (or Witkowfki, Mp, prvo.. No. M, or DoinmaaBg 
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Egypt addressed by Hilarion to his wife Alis, chargixig 
her to destroy the child soon to be bom if it proved to be 
a girl. Seneca in De Ira says, 'we destroy monstrous 
births ; infants also if weak or misshapen we drown. It 
is not anger but reason to separate the useless from the 
healthy.' TertuUian says, ' how many among you, even 
in the magistracy, destroy your children : you drown them, 
or expose them to die of cold or hunger, or to be eaten of 
dogs.' Suetonius tells that upon the death of Germanicus 
mothers exposed their infants as a sign of grief. 

Infanticide was in every way more merciful than exposi- 
tion by putting an end to the little one's sufferings and 
sparing it later infamy. Exposition created a numerous 
class of foundlings in whom there was a large traffic. Some 
made a business of collecting foundlings, some to maim 
the little ones for purposes of mendicancy, some to rear 
them as slaves, some to use the males for paiderastia 
and the girls for prostitutes ; or witches picked them up 
to use their brains or bones for magical purposes. Chremes, 
above mentioned, reproached his wife for having exposed 
instead of killing her baby-girl, thereby abandoning her 
to some old witch or to become a slave or prostitute. 



Vice 

Vice found congenial soil in the Graeco-Boman world. 
The more men were divorced from serious public concerns, 
the more room there was for self-indulgence : men having 
not yet found their place as individuals, abused their new 
liberty as licence. Greece had a tremendous influence 
on the morals of the age. The characteristic Greek virtue 
was moderation in all things — ^including vice. Greek 
culture and refinement was for Greek gentlemen, not for 
their wives. The low estate of Greek wives and the 

Light, etc., p. 165, or Millinn, Greek Papyri, No. 12), iitM roXXd iroXXdr 
rimfit iiw 1^ dp&tvw tf^f, iiuf l)v ^Xta I/c/mXc, 1. 8 ff. 
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blandishments of the hetairai could not conduce to sexual 
purity. The easy philosophy of the Cyrenaics and 
Epicurus was used as an excuse to gloss over sensuality, 
for the Greeks and Romans were as skilled as some modem 
societies in inventing fair names for foul things. It was 
the proud boast of a Roman writer that for 520 years no 
divorce took place in Rome ; but here as ever corrupiio 
optimi peasima. Witty ladies of loose morality were an 
essential of * society.' Infidelity in married life became 
frightfully common and received but slight condemnation. 
It was hardly any disgrace to pay court to or support a 
mistress. The loose amours of the gods were put forward 
as justification of immorahties. Society was indulgenir— 
* to step aside is human ' was its motto. 

Paiderastia 

The most shocking vice was paidercutia. Some of the 
best names in Greek history are mentioned as addicted 
to this unnatural love, e.g. Parmenides, Sophocles, Aristotle. 
Socrates, though free from it, speaks lightly about it. And 
when Plato speaks of Eros or Love he refers to the passion 
for boy favourites; he even idealised this Eros in the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus. Some philosophers had so 
doubtful a reputation in this respect that parents would 
not send their sons to them. Male prostitution became 
as common in Greece as female. Formal contracts were 
entered into between lovers. The state derived revenue 
from a tax on this unnatural vice. 

Paideraatia, at first unknown to the Romans, in the 
second century B.C. seems to have become general. The 
Roman poets — except the licentious Ovid — confess to 
such love *with a ^amelessness beyond belief.' Some 
of the greatest Romans were guilty, as Julius Caesar, 
Antoninus, Hadrian and Trajan. 'On the whole this 
vice exhibits a grosser aspect among the Romans than 
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among the Greeks; with the latter it had often a 
dash of spiritualism mixed up with it; the sin, so to 
speak, was crowned and veiled with the flowers of senti- 
ment and of a devotion amounting to sacrifice. But in 
the Romans it came out in its naked filth, so common 
and so grossly disgusting as to defy and reject all excuse.' ^ 
This awful sin encouraged celibsK^y and made its dis- 
astrous contribution to the depopulation of the Empire. 
Its moral effects who will dare to measure ? 

There are yet other sombre colours that might be added 
to this gloomy picture — ^the frequency of suicide, the evils 
of chariot-racing, gambling, stupid public and private 
extravagance, the audacious indecency of the pantomime, 
the licence of the Floralia with its races of nude courtesans, 
the naumachitie (naval battles fought by gladiators and 
criminals for the amusement of the public), lewd pictures 
and suggestive decorations. 

(b) Better Side 

We turn with relief from this sickening picture to view 
a better side of ancient society, and note the rise and 
spread of higher and purer moral ideas. The good and 
true found advocates and received expression even in 
this sinful age. The Graeco-Roman world was not as 
corrupt as the Roman Court, else it had been a cesspool 
of iniquity. There has never been a long truce in any 
period in the conflict of good and evil. We have already 
noted some powerful fsK^tors conducive to moral confusion. 
Without exaggeration, the period before and after the 
advent of Ghristianity was the greatest crisis in world- 
history. Old landmarks were swept away; a thousand 
interests demanded allegiance from men in a state of 
indecision. The purely objective phase of history was 
waning, and the subjective had appeared with its pain 

I Dmiinger, Th^ OmUile and th« J0W, U. 289. 
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and questioning. The ideals by whidi we ocmdunn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a society 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideak 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for ri^teousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Roman age has one etemaDy 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentives 
of religion. 

Amdioraiion of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone nn>.ln>g 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economics the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro, as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pecuiium, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The lex Petronia of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted fireedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
^.Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergaattda. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more x>otent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner public opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets (De Clem,, i. 18. 3). Dio of Ptusa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it lyiore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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fllaye-mamage was not legally recognised it was sanotioned 
by custom and accepted by Jniisconsolts. The concession 
of the pecuUum and easy enfranchisement took the bitter- 
ness out of slavery. Enfranchisement had been carried 
to such a pitch that Augustus restricted it by l^gislatian. 
Several distinguished authors rose from the slave class. 
If slavery proved a curse it was not an unmixed evil; 
in two important aspects it proved a great blessing. Firsts 
from among its ranks were recruited the dwindling ranks 
of free society — that is, freedmen gradually took the place 
of the ancient middle classes and so acted as a steadying 
influence in society. True, many scoundrels must have 
been freed, but also a vast number of worthy men who (in 
slavery) had learned habits of industry and regularity. 
The freedmen thus partly filled a vacuum. Secondly, as 
the free classes were recruited from among slaves, and more 
had servile blood in their veins, the way was opened to 
the spread of himianer ideas and to the sense of human 
brotherhood. This element did much to shatter ancient 
prejudices. 

Protests against Gladiatorial Shows 

One of the most curious facts about the amphitheatre 
is the fascination it exerted upon all classes for centuries, 
and then the suddenness with which, after the death of 
Telemachus, the combats ceased. But men had not 
remained until then altogether imconscious of the wicked- 
ness of the arena. Augustus and Tiberius tried in vldn 
to restrain the passion for the amphitheatre. The Cynic, 
Demonax, when it was proposed to introduce gladiatorial 
shows into Athens, told the people ' you must first throw 
down the altar of Pity.' Cicero testifies that some regarded 
the amphitheatre as cruel and inhuman, but takes up a 
hesitating position himself.^ Seneca most vehemently 

1 ' Cmdele gladiatornm spectacnlam et inliumannm nonnullis yidori solet, 
band scio an ita sit at nunc H.'—Tusc. Disp., iL 17, 41. 
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denonnees the combats. Even Petronius condemned 
them. Jmiins Maimcus, when the emperor remonstrated 
with him for having denied to the people of Vienne the 
right to celebrate the games, replied, ' Would to Heaven 
it were possible to abolish such spectacles even at Rome.' 
Aurelius offended the populace by requiring the comba- 
tants to fight with blunted swords. Plutarch went so 
far as to condemn combats of animals. Only Christianity 
was able finally to abolish gladiatorial shows. 

Domestic Virtue 

In spite of the corruption of the age, domestic virtue 
was by no means rare. Woman has never found a better 
advocate than Euripides. He introduced to the Greeks 
a love with something of modem sentiment. He asks 
why a man should demand a fidelity from his wife of which 
he is himself incapable. Socrates and the Minor Socratics 
contributed to the elevation of women, asserting their 
capability for equal virtue with men. Isocrates emphati- 
cally condenms the liberties taken by husbands. The 
principal progress made in both Greece and Rome was 
the demand for the same continence on the part of the 
man as the woman. The high Roman ideal of the mater- 
familias never became obsolete. And no ancient history 
can show so many noble women as that of Rome 
— ^women who were the companions and compeers of their 
husbands, their partners in their labours and cares, their 
support in disgrace and death. Mutual love was quite 
common, as we learn from literature and inscriptions. 
Pliny's marriage with his third wife Calpumia was a real 
love-match, as is proved by their love-letters. Even Ovid 
writes in touching words to his absent wife, 'I address 
thee absent ; my lips name thee alone. Never night and 
never day comes to me without [the thought of] thee/ 
The inscription containing the so-called laudatio Turiae 
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(first century B.C.), is a valuable document. In it a Roman 
husband who had lived forty-one years with his Turia 
tells of her fidelity, her patience, her industry, and lamentB 
as his greatest unhappiness his surviving her. The wife 
of Seneca tried by suicide to depart with her husband, but 
her wounds were dressed by friends and her wan face 
ever after testified to her devotion. Best known is the 
story told by Pliny of Arria who braced her husband to 
carry out the sentence of suicide by plunguig the dagger 
in her own breast, and handing it to him with the words, 
' non dolet, Paete.' It would demand too much space to 
dwell upon the virtues of Roman women as recorded in 
literature and inscriptions. The latter source, especially, is 
convincing testimony that female virtue and chastity were 
never higher. It was the virtue of men that needed improve- 
ment. The moralists and philosophers of the Empire were 
unanimous in requiring equal virtue from men. Plutarch's 
hi|^ ideal of marriage is well known. The Stoics made 
men and women equals in virtue. Seneca protests loudly 
against the injustice of men rewarding woman's fidelity 
with infidelity: ' You know it is injustice to demand fidelity 
from your wife while you seduce another's wife : you 
know that you ought no more to have relations with a 
concubine than your wife with an adulterer.' Comic 
poets, like Plautus, point out the absurdity of divorcing 
a wife if she goes into town without her husband's know- 
ledge, while the husband enjoys impunity in relations with 
a mistress, and asks : ' If an honourable woman is content 
with one husband, why should a husband not be satisfied 
with one wife ? If husbands were punished for maintain- 
ing mistresses as guilty wives are div(»rced, there would 
be more wifeless husbands than there are now husbandless 
wives.' Epictetus calls that man an adulterer who, on 
looking at a fair woman, cries, ' happy he who possesses 
herl happy her husband ! ' Thus the moralists con- 
demned all indulgence outside wedlock, and called upon 
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the man to rise to the height of womanly virtue. Musoniua 
wrote a book on marriage in which he condemned all 
indulgence except for procreation. Plutarch wrote a 
book on the virtues of woman, and one on precepts for 
the married life. 

Virginity was held in high esteem. In Athens the 
Parthenon, or Virgin temple, was the finest religious build- 
ing in the city. In Rome virgins were sometimes credited 
with supernatural powers, and the vestals were granted 
unusual privileges. 

Women were now given a better education to fit them 
to be companions to their husbands. They exercised 
tremendous influence for good and for evil in public affairs. 
We read of them accompanying their husbands on missions 
to the provinces, attending reviews of troops, giving advice 
in poUtical matters. Many were notorious like Cleopatra, 
dodia, Messalina, Agrippina, Poppaea, Quadratilla. Others 
are examples of true womanhood, as Turia, the Cornelias, 
Porcia, Seneca's mother Helvia and his wife Paulina, 
Marcia, the two Arrias, Plotina, Mallonia, Calpumia. 

Oare of Children 

That children were loved in that age is abundantly proved 
by inscriptions, the playthings found in their tombs, and 
by notices in ancient authors. That the love for children 
was extending seems evident from the numerous protests 
against abortion, exposition, and infanticide, from the 
greater care demanded by moralists in the matter of their 
education, and the importance of example. The inherent 
charm and worth of children were never forgotten. It was 
only, however, with Christianity that children came to their 
rights. Hippocrates in the oath to be taken by physicians 
makes them swear not to assist at abortion. Musonius 
condemns abortion and exposition: *What more lovely 
sight/ says he, 'than to see a father and mother sur- 
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rounded by numerous offspring. No solemn procession 
in honour of the gods, no sacred dance presents saoh a 
divine spectacle as a numerous choir of little ones gam- 
bolling with love and reverence around their parents.' 
Tacitus, with a thrust at his countrymen, says the Germans 
regard it as a crime to limit the population or destroy 
their offspring. Epictetus observes that animals rear their 
young with tender care. Seneca calls it a crime and an 
injustice to expose children to the doubtful mercies of the 
public, and maintains that parents are morally bound to rear 
their offspring. Paulus, the jurist, regards it as assassina- 
tion to kill or expose a child * against the voice of nature 
and of conscience.' Qvid employs his bitterest sarcasm 
against mothers who give {)dison to creatures not yet 
bom in order to preserve their breast against premature 
wrinkles. The theatre held up the horrors and dangers 
of exposition. 

A primary concern for moralists was the training of, and 
example set to, children. Favorinus in an impassioned 
passage requests mothers to suckle and train their own 
children. 'What is this new kind of motherhood or 
unnatural semi-motherhood which consists in committing 
the fruit of one's womb to strangers to nourish ? * The 
value of a good education with competent and exemplary 
teachers was not overlooked. Domestic example was, 
however, regarded as the most potent factor. Seneca 
requires the father to set a good example to his wife, his 
sons and daughters, and all the household. Juvenal 
warns fathers not to permit any obscene sight or word in 
a house where a child is ; let mistresses and loose songs 
be prohibited ; let the sight of your son stay you from 
committing the sin you meditated — * great respect is due 
to infancy.' Quintilian says ' we ourselves ruin the morals 
of our children. . . . We like to hear them pronounce an 
obscene word ; we approve by a smile or a kiss words 
worthy ot the fibameful Alexandrine books : they see our 
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mistresses and darlings. Every meal resounds with 
obscene songs ; children see only things one would blush 
to speak of.' Tacitus and Pliny likewise demand moral 
education for children. 

The tenderness with which the deaths of children are 
treated on th6 monuments is very modem. In a classic 
gem, Lucretius feels the sadness of separation when * no 
longer shall joyful home receive thee, nor peerless wife, 
nor shall sweet children run to snatch the first kiss.' 

Protests against Vice 

Prostitution was indirectly inveighed against by ancient 
moralists as a public menace and a danger to married life. 
It was also included in all attacks upon slavery, for slave- 
owners there found most of their victims. In the comic 
poets the trade of procurer is branded as loathsome. One 
of the reasons given against exposition was that it supplied 
girls for prostitution. To Dio Chrysostom ^ belongs the 
honour of being the first to attack prostitution as an 
institution legalised by law. The passage (too long to 
cite) is marked by an earnest moral tone, by a quite 
modem spirit, and by a stem refusal to entertain any 
reasons for the necessity of this * devouring ulcer.' 

The moral consciousness began to assert itself against 
paiderastia. Plato tried to wean men away from it by 
contrasting the beauty of the ideal heavenly Eros with 
the crass Eros, and in his last book, the Laws, he sternly 
condemns male lovers. Socrates had, at least by his 
example in keeping himself pure, condemned his country- 
men's worst vice. In the Symposium of Xenophon (?), 
paiderastia. apx)ears as a disgraceful practice. Epicurus 
denounced it, and Lucian removes the mask of sentimen- 
tality to expose its utterly sensual character. Plutarch 

1 Or. Tii. {Euboean, or the Munter) 1S3, v, Denis, Eist, des thiories et da 
idfes morcUeSf ii. 149. 
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lands Agesilaus for refusing to gratify a pasaioii for a boy 
Megabetes — an act which Mazimiis of Tyre condders as 
worthier of praise than the heroism of Leonidas at Th»- 
mopylae. Seneca describes in terms of contempt these 
epioenes ; Gcero denies the presence of any ideal element 
in such connections, affirming them to be altogether 
carnal. 



Lack of Moral Bnthuaiasm in Pagan Religion 

The student of pagan morality is impressed by the 
failure of pagan religions to exert any potent influence 
upon morals. A man's religion did not elevate his con- 
duct. The truth is, that the moraUty of the gods was 
lower than that of their worshippers. The gods were 
gradually improved by their worshippers, but not vice 
versa. Morality was thus heavily handicapped and 
obliged to advance without the moral enthusiasm and 
incentive derived by us from religion. A religious man 
was not necessarily moral in his conduct — ^a fact not un- 
known still, but so rare as to arrest attention and appear 
incongruous. Such incongruity would be felt in that era 
by the Jews but not by the Greeks or Romans, who 
possessed not the Jew's zeal for righteousness. Hence 
some of the loftiest teachers of Greece lived what would 
seem to us immoral lives. Yet such teachers did not appear 
to their contemporaries moral monstrosities or hypocrites. 
Caesar was chief pontiff of Rome, yet he rejected immor- 
tality, was notorious for his connections with women, 
and reputed guilty of paiderastia. Some of the most 
devout worshippers in the temples of Eastern cults were 
the frail mistresses of Roman writers. The gods of the 
Graeco-Roman world never offered a moral dynamic to 
their devotees, and even smiled indulgently on human 
weakness. Sensualists justified their conduct by citing 
the examples of immorality among the denizens of heaven. 
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Bat man's innate moral sense can never be eradicated, 
however lethargic it may become. The moral sense 
was ever asserting itself among the Greeks and Romans. 
The question arose, 'What about the conduct of our 
deities ? ' Foucart has remarked of the Greeks, ' They 
were better men tlian their gods : it was not the gods who 
improved them, but they who improved and elevated their 
gods.* The expanding moral sense was shown by throw- 
ing overboard the gods, or by offering apologies and excuses 
for their conduct, or by branding the offensive stories of 
mythology as lies, or by explaining them as allegories of 
high moral truths. Allegory ^was the favourite method. 
Plato would banish Homer and Hesiod for telling unedify- 
ing lies about the deities. What were once only natural- 
istic rites were explained as symbols of spiritual truth. 



Man^s Moral Conscicmanesa 

One of the features of this age is the expanding conscious- 
ness of man's innate moral sense as a guide to conduct that 
imperiously calls for recognition. Greek philosophy spread 
the teaching of Socrates' daimon, or inward monitor, who 
presided as a restraining (but not initiating) power in his 
daily life. Platonism iSltered down among the masses, in- 
structing them that the soul in a previous state had seen 
the things of Gkxl, and was so impressed with the love of 
the true and the beautiful that, though enshrouded in the 
muddy vesture of decay, it recognised and yearned for the 
highest. It was imiversally recognised that virtue and 
vice were not identical, and that each man could tell 
which he ought to choose and which eschew. The Greek 
dramatists saw that any theory of Destiny as thwarting 
freewill subverts moral responsibility, and the Stoics also 
perceived that man to be responsible must be able to 
assert his freewill in moral choices in spite of their doctrine 
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of fate. Socrates had already recognised that * for positive 
truth there is no process : our knowledge of it is immediate 
or instinctive,* coming by feeling rather than by proof. 
' His final test of the highest Truth is not dialectic : it is 
unassailable conviction, so soon to appear as the final ori- 
terium in Stoicism.' ^ This position was never henceforth 
lost to Greek thought. All schools rejected the uncertainty 
of probability offered by the sceptics. It was scarcely pos- 
sible that all the world could be deceived as to a cleavage 
between good and evil, but this consenaua gentium was 
only the register of the sense of right and wrong implanted 
in man. Cicero was perhaps the first to give definite 
expression to this inwaid consciousness in the famous 
words ^ sunt enim ingeniis nostris semina innata virtutum, 
quae si adolescere Uceret ipsa nos ad beatam vitam natura 
perduceret.' The truth of natural theology was not 
hidden; Paul could declare 'God is angry: because 
what may be known about Him is plain to thdr inmost 
consciousness ; for He Himself has made it plain to them.* 



Practical Sense 

Another encouraging feature of this age is its earnest 
practical sense. This arose chiefly from three causes: 
(1) the impatience with further speculation for its own 
sake. The pursuit of truth as an end in itself had offered 
different solutions of the problem of the universe which 
a practical age looked upon as contradictions. They 
asked : what is the use of all this pursuit of knowledge ? 
Let us apply the knowledge we have acquired. (2) The 
times were full of perplexity, and men demanded some 
practical moral guide in the new order of things. (3) The 
adro nt of the Roman who was eminently utilitarian, and 
MflHHtep patience with speculation except as applied to 

^^^ ^W » Basaell, School qf Plato, pip. S7 , 8&. 
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life, who desired a firm hold of realities. With the decline 
of the city-state, and from the days of Socrates, a new 
morality was arising — ^an ethical instead of a political. 
The centre of gravity had shifted from the state to the 
citadel of the heart, from politics to conduct. All the post- 
Aristotelian schools abandoned speculation to offer guides 
for conduct. This practical and personal tendency was 
very favourable to the growth of morality. 



Oneness of humanity 

We note the growing conviction of the oneness of 
humanity and the brotherhood of man. The Hebrew, 
in spite of his exclusiveness, looked forward to the universal 
kingdom of Ood upon earth. The Greek, although he 
Could conceive no perfect social life apart from the poKs 
(and was opposed equally to federation and to empire), 
proved by his culture and language one of the greatest 
universalising powers ; the Roman, who occupied a unique 
political position, best recognised the logic of events, and 
by his law and administration united and fused the races. 
Tlie Empire first made possible a philosophy of history, 
and suggested the writing of universal history. Asiatic and 
European were more reconciled by Hellenism and by Roman 
rule than they have ever been since, and racial antipathy 
was at least no worse than at present. The Cynics were 
harbingers of world-citizenship. Diogenes, asked to what 
state he belonged, replied he was a world-citizen. They 
regarded banishment as no evil ; they would destroy all 
states that men might live together without laws. The post- 
AristoteUan schools, and especially the Stoics, furthered 
unity by severing morality from politics ; renouncing the 
rights and the duties of nationahty, they proclaimed & 
citizenship of the world. After the fall of the pdis the 
universal city or republic became the ideal. Plutarch 
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Sfloetioisin was alien, as opposed to its oonception of self- 
expansion as contrasted with Eastern self-repression. It 
entered the West with the religious revival of the sixth 
century b.o. ; it does not seem to have gained much 
ground until the age of the subjective schools. It was partly 
a result of ethical dualism. The Orj^cs had introduced 
the conception that *ihe body is a tomb' and prison 
of the soul. Throughout his works Plato calls for self- 
renunciation, the subjugation and even contempt of the 
body in order to preserve the soul unsullied. The Stoics 
summoned men not to regulate but to extirpate their 
passions. Ascetic brotheiiioods like the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
Essenes, and Therapeutae were formed to foster morality. 
As the moralists raised their voices against the vices of 
their age, these men advocated the renunciation of even 
tiie lawful pleasures of life. The wortii of the soul and the 
value of character were regarded as justifying any sacrifices 
in the way of abstinence, penance, or self-mortification. 
Juvenal laughs at the devotees of Isis breaking the ice to 
take their ceremonial bath and crawling on their knees 
on the Campus Martins. The unhealthy growth of 
asceticism in early Christianity was fostered by the spirit 
of the preceding age. It was a moral protest against the 
self-indulgence of the times. It provided a refuge also 
for numerous world-weary spirits : the ennui of the age 
swelled the numbers of the ascetic guilds which repudi- 
ated marriage and were dependent on converts for their 
continuance. 

Prayer 

In the records of this period no subject was discussed 
more frequently than that of Prayer, which may be re- 
garded as an index of its importance. Treatises were 
written on prayer, as by Aristotle, the author of Aid- 
hiades IL, Persius (ScU. 2), Juvenal {Sat. x.), and Maximus 
of Tyre {Dis. xi.), and the subject receives attention from 
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all moralists, as from Cicero, Seneoa, Epictetus, Lucian, 
etc. Prayer was miiyersal : it is the efficacy, the quality 
and cont^t of prayer on which interest is focused. Pagan 
preachers protested loudly against all prayers for immoral 
objects, against asking the Deity for something which 
their own conduct renders impossible. Prayer for self- 
aggrandisement, for wealth, for ambition, for revenge 
is forbidden. Men should pray as if all men could hear 
them ; ' it is an impiety to say to the Gods what could 
not be uttered without shame to man.* Seneca directs 
Lucilius to ask for health of mind first, and then for health 
of body : ' so live witli men as if God saw you, so converse 
with God as if men heard you.' In another epistle,^ he 
directs Lucilius not to ask heaven for what is in his own 
power ; he need not gain access to the ear of the statue 
because ' God is nigh thee, with thee, in thee : a holy 
spirit dwells within us the superintendent and guardian 
of all our good and evil.' As now, men were not unani- 
mous about prayer. The Epicureans viewed it as futile to 
address Gods that dare not be disturbed by the troubles 
of men. Maximus of T3rre said that God cannot be 
changed by prayer as it is inconsistent with Providence ; 
a man is wortUer by not being importunate ; the wise 
man's prayer is not a request for something he has not, 
but a communion and conversation with God (Porphyry and 
Maximus of Tyre). Plato had said that God hears only the 
good and refuses to accept the gifts of the wicked. The lives 
of Socrates and of Pythagoras were regarded as a continuous 
prayer, not for gifts but as a means of strength ; they and 
all other wise men left to God to choose for them what 
was best. The wicked do not know what to ask, and the 
wise can trust God to give the best. There was a general 
conviction that God cares less for cult and sacrifices 
than for the worship of a sincere heart.* The quality of 

1 41, which the BipoDtine edition haiUi as ' pulchram altamqne epistolun.* 

s Cf. Cic, iV. D., li. 28, * at eos semper pura integra incomipta et mente et 

voce Teneremnr ' ; and Publilius Syrua, * Puras Deus non plenas aspicit manaa.* 
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thinks a good man can be at home anymore beoanae he 
is nowhere a stranger. Exile is not an evil^ 

'All places where the eye of heaven rests 
Are to a wise man ports and happy hayens/ 

Cicero loves to dilate upon the nniversal city or republic 
to which all men as such belong. Universal law is contrasted 
with the law of convention and statute.^ Only Uie infinite 
heaven is the boundary of our world : the same God 
punishes transgressors according to the same universal 
law. Before the laws of nature all men are equal, and all 
are alike humbled before death. Not nationality nor 
race, but virtue alone makes any difference among men. 
All had shared in the misery and poverty caused by the 
Roman conquests. The large numbers of slaves and the 
increasing influence of freedmen hastened the faith in 
brotherhood. The many with servile blood in their 
veins, or who had memories of bad treatment themselves, 
favoured humaner ideas. The Virgilian sentiment would 
find many an echo in that day, * non ignara mali miseris 
succurrere disco.' Only under the Empire could the 
oneness of humanity be fully realised, or become an article 
of faith.' Then practically the whole world was under 
the rule of one man, and looked to one centre of govern- 
ment. Thus Statins could say 'terrarum leges, foedera 
mundi,' and Ovid, ' the area of the Roman dty and globe 
is identical.' ' The retreat from the civic to the inner 
life of man was the discovery of common ground, as it is 

1 Ct, Cicero, D$ Lea., L 15, 48. Nam haeo nascimtar ex eo qnod natnra 
propenii snmiu ad diligendot hominei, qaod fandamentum iuris ett. 

* Haee eit in greminm Tictos quae tola recepit, 
Hmuairainqiie genni commoni nomine foYit, 
Matris non dominae ritn ; civesqne Tocayit 
Quos domnit* nezaque pio longinqua roTinzit. 

(Claudian, cited br Msbivali.) 

* That Rome had coarerted orbii into urbt was a faTourite thought ; ef. 
BntiUni (cited by MeriTale). 

Feeisti patriam dirersis gentibua vnam 
Cardan feeisti qnod prina orbit «tt\. 
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externals that most sharply divide men. Paul echoed a 
Stoic sentiment when he said, *He made of one every 
nation of men.' 



Humaner Ideaa 

The practical fruits of this faith in human brotherhood 
are of great interest. The cosmopolitan spirit gave rise 
in the Empire to gentler and hiunaner manners. Lecky ^ 
attributes this chiefly to (1) the humanity of the Greeks, 
who first revealed the beauty of the gentler virtues. 
When Greek thought seized Rome it was the thought of 
a cultured people freed from local sentiments. (2) The 
breaking down of aristocratic bigotry and tyranny. The 
empire took a terrible vengeance on the nobility. The 
Civil Wars caused a reversal of fortune, and wealth was 
passmg into new quarters where old prejudices were of 
no account. (3) The colonial influence, especially the con- 
course of strangers at Rome, the facilities for travel, the 
blending of populations. Finally, the coming of provincial 
emperors like the Flavians and the Antonines. (4) The 
brotherhood fostered by the populous slave world. The 
bigoted pan-Roman policy disappeared ; Roman citizen- 
ship was gradually extended until under Caracalla all the 
free were granted citizenship. The brotherhood of man 
in a universal republic was more actualised then than at 
any time since. Only one bond was lacking — a universal 
religion — ^which the imperial and the Oriental cults tried 
in vain to supply. The universal religion was to come 
from Galilee. The responsibilities and privileges of the 
wonderfxd unity attained in the empire were not over- 
looked. A frequent thought is the equality of all in 
presence of death, and by natural right. Men are by 
nature akin. ' We are members of a great body. Nature 
brought us forth as rekUiona when she produced us from 

» i. pp. 227 ff. 
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the same begumings and for the same ends. She it is 
tiiat has inqiiied us with mutual love,* says Seneca. 



Kinship wUh the Divine 

The pagans had some sense of a greater bond — ^kinship 
with the Divine, or the Divine sonship of all men. Aratuis 
and Qeanthes agreed in the sentimoit approved by Paul» 
'We are of His kinship.' Epictetus asks irtiy a man 
should not call himself a son of God as well as a citizen 
of the world. Seneca speaks of the community of gods 
and men as one. The kinship of man with deity was a 
common tenet. Hen were asked to be kind and tolerant 
to each other, for we have all sinned. In condemning the 
faults of others we should consider wheiiier we are better 
ourselves. 'Men were made for men; correct them or 
support them.' We should not do to others what we 
resent at their hands. We should not revenge an injury, 
but ' when one is angry with you provoke him in return 
with kindness. Some one has struck you, withdraw.' Men 
should mutually sapport each other, and reach out a hand 
to the perishing. Misfortune is itself a suffici^it reason 
for giving help. Almsgiving was quite common. For 
several reasons to be mentioned in the next chapter there 
arose a new seisitiveness to suffering.^ It is impossible 
to measure the moral influence of the Jew living in the 
midst of the 6 eeks and Romans. While he drank his 
cup of odium his neighbours cannot have been indifferent 
to the power of a moral life. The ' God-fearers,' impressed 
by the practical morality of Judaism, became examples of 
morality to others. 

Reviewing this period as a whole, we may discover some 
general progress. If sin abounded it was not passed over 

1 * La sonf&aiice et lea larmea araient enfin instmit lea maitrea de la vie 
hnmaine, et lea triates lefons de razp^rience, aani abattre la fierti da 
leur courage, lenr iiupiraient cette compassion aax misiret d*autnii' 
(Denis, op, eit., ii. 66). 
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in silence. Despite many circumstances conducive to 
moral anarchy there was a moral awakening. The 
interest shifted from politics to ethics, from theory to 
practice. Moralists in no small niunber came forward to 
lash vice, to show it up as a disease, to hold up models 
of virtue to men. Morality undertook to do for ruined 
lives what religion does for us. Man's innate moral con- 
sciousness received clearer expression. Moralists began 
to teach that a morality based on external laws and 
traditions, and exercised from fear of the consequences 
of wrong-doing, was an inferior morality to the conduct 
of a pure heart that does right because of its love of right 
irrespective of hope of reward or fear of punishment. 
Personal responsibility became almost a dogma : the 
rights and the dignity of man as man were converted into 
motives of conduct. The attention to the personal life, 
to be mentioned in the next chapter, was sure to produce 
moral results. 



at. 
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rounded by numerous offspring. No solemn procession 
in honour of the gods, no sacred dance presents such a 
divine spectacle as a numerous choir of little ones gam- 
bolling with love and reverence around their parents.' 
Tacitus, with a thrust at his countrymen, says the Germans 
regard it as a crime to limit the population or destroy 
their offspring. Epictetus observes that animals rear their 
young with tender care. Seneca calls it a crime and an 
injustice to expose children to the doubtful mercies of the 
pubUc, and maintains that parents are morally bound to rear 
their offspring. Paulus, the jurist, regards it as assassina- 
tion to kill or expose a child * against the voice of nature 
and of conscience.' Ovid employs his bitterest sarcasm 
against mothers who give poison to creatures not yet 
bom in order to preserve their breast against premature 
wrinkles. The theatre held up the horrors and dangers 
of exposition. 

A primary concern for moraUsts was the training of, and 
example set to, children. Favorinus in an impassioned 
passage requests mothers to suckle and train their own 
children. 'What is this new kind of motherhood or 
unnatural semi-motherhood which consists in committing 
the fruit of one's womb to strangers to nourish ? ' The 
value of a good education with competent and exemplary 
teachers was not overlooked. Domestic example was, 
however, regarded as the most potent factor. Seneca 
requires the father to set a good example to his wife, his 
sons and daughters, and all the household. Juvenal 
warns fathers not to permit any obscene sight or word in 
a house where a child is ; let mistresses and loose songs 
be prohibited ; let the sight of your son stay you from 
committing the sin you meditated—* great respect is due 
to infancy.' Quintilian says ' we ourselves ruin the morals 
of our children. . . . We like to hear them pronounce an 
obscene word ; we approve by a smile or a kiss words 
worthy ot the shameful Alexandrine books : they see our 
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mistresses and darlings. Every meal resounds with 
obscene songs ; children see only things one would blush 
to speak of.' Tacitus and Pliny likewise demand moral 
education for children. 

The tenderness with which the deaths of children are 
treated on th6 monuments is very modem. In a classic 
gem, Lucretius feels the sadness of separation when * no 
longer shall joyful home receive thee, nor peerless wife, 
nor shall sweet children run to snatch the first kiss.' 



Protests against Vice 

Prostitution was indirectly inveighed against by ancient 
moralists as a public menace and a danger to married life. 
It was also included in all attacks upon slavery, for slave- 
owners there found most of their victims. In the comic 
poet3 the trade of procurer is branded as loathsome. One 
of the reasons given against exposition was that it suppUed 
girls for prostitution. To Dio Chrysostom ^ belongs the 
honour of being the first to attack prostitution as an 
institution l^alised by law. The passage (too long to 
cite) is marked by an earnest moral tone, by a quite 
modem spirit, and by a stem refusal to entertain any 
reasons for the necessity of this * devouring ulcer.' 

The moral consciousness began to assert itself against 
paiderastia. Plato tried to wean men away from it by 
contrasting the beauty of the ideal heavenly Eros with 
the crass Eros, and in his last book, the LatoSy he sternly 
condemns male lovers. Socrates had, at least by his 
example in keeping himself pure, condemned his country- 
men's worst vice. In the Symposium of Xenophon (?), 
paiderastia. appears as a disgraceful practice. Epicurus 
denounced it, and Lucian removes the mask of sentimen- 
tality to expose its utterly sensual character. Plutarch 

1 Or. Tii. {Euboean, or the Hunter) 133, v, Denis, Eist, des thfories et det 
idiet moraZes, ii. 149. 
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lauds Agesilaua for refusing to gratify a passion for a boy 
Megabetes — an act which Maximus of Tyre considers as 
worthier of praise than the heroism of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae. Seneca describes in terms of contempt these 
epioenes ; Cicero denies the presence of any ideal element 
in such connections, affirming them to be altogether 
carnal. 



Lack of Moral ErUhimasm in Pagan Religion 

The student of pagan morality is impressed by the 
failure of pagan religions to exert any potent influence 
upon morals. A man's religion did not elevate his con- 
duct. The truth is, that the morality of the gods W£ts 
lower than that of their worshippers. The gods were 
gradually improved by their worshippers, but not vice 
versa. MoraUty was thus heavily handicapped and 
obliged to advance without the moral enthusiasm and 
incentive derived by us from religion. A religious man 
was not necessarily moral in his conduct — ^a fact not un- 
known still, but so rare as to arrest attention and appear 
incongruous. Such incongruity would be felt in that era 
by the Jews but not by the Greeks or Romans, who 
possessed not the Jew's zeal for righteousness. Hence 
some of the loftiest teachers of Greece lived what would 
seem to us immoral lives. Yet such teachers did not appear 
to their contemporaries moral monstrosities or hypocrites. 
Caesar was chief pontiff of Rome, yet he rejected immor- 
tality, was notorious for his connections with women, 
and reputed guilty of paiderastia. Some of the most 
devout worshippers in the temples of Eastern cults were 
the frail mistresses of Roman writers. The gods of the 
Graeco-Roman world never offered a moral dynamic to 
their devotees, and even smiled indulgently on human 
weakness. Sensualists justified their conduct by citing 
the examples of immorality among the denizens of heaven. 
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But man's innate moral sense can never be eradicated, 
however lethargic it may become. The moral sense 
was ever asserting itself among the Greeks and Romans. 
The question arose, 'What about the conduct of our 
deities ? ' Foucart has remarked of the Greeks, ' They 
were better men ^han their gods : it was not the gods who 
improved them, but they who improved and elevated their 
gods.* The expanding moral sense was shown by throw- 
ing overboard the gods, or by offering apologies and excuses 
for their conduct, or by branding the offensive stories of 
mythology as lies, or by explaining them as allegories of 
high moral truths. Allegory ^was the favourite method. 
Plato would banish Homer and Hesiod for telling unedify- 
ing lies about the deities. What were once only natural- 
istic rites were explained as symbols of spiritual truth. 



Man^a Moral Consdousneas 

One of the features of this age is the expanding conscious- 
ness of man's innate moral sense as a guide to conduct that 
imperiously calls for recognition. Greek philosophy spread 
the teaching of Socrates' daimon, or inward monitor, who 
presided as a restraining (but not initiating) power in his 
daily life. Platonism filtered down among the masses, in- 
structing them that the soul in a previous state had seen 
the things of Gkxl, and was so impressed with the love of 
the true and the beautiful that, though enshrouded in the 
muddy vesture of decay, it recognised and yearned for the 
highest. It was universally recognised that virtue and 
vice were not identical, and that each man could tell 
which he ought to choose and which eschew. The Greek 
dramatists saw that any theory of Destiny as thwarting 
freewill subverts moral responsibility, and the Stoics also 
perceived that man to be responsible must be able to 
assert his freewill in moral choices in spite of their doctrine 
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and questioning. The ideals by whidi we condemn the 
ancients were as yet in embryonic form. We must not 
overlook what a blessing it is to be bom into a society 
with high ideals already established. Men form ideals 
before they endeavour to realise them : they taste the 
bitterness of sin before they thirst for righteousness. 
The history of man is largely an inconstant striving to 
reach ideals. Besides, if our middle and hard-working 
classes were as silent in literature as those of Greece and 
Rome, what a one-sided picture we should have of the 
morals of this age. It might then appear as if our divorce 
courts were as busy as churches, and society scandals as 
common as the unrecorded virtues of toiling thousands. 
Some old vices have almost passed away, but new vices 
have arrived. The Graeco-Boman age has one eternally 
true lesson to teach, viz. that morality cannot long thrive 
among any people without the sanctions and incentiveB 
of religion. 

Amelioration of Slavery 

There were many alleviations of slavery, and brutal 
masters were in the minority. At Athens abused slaves 
could take refuge at an asylum or an altar. If Aristotle 
justified slavery as necessary and natural, he recom- 
mended masters to treat their slaves like human beings. 
All philosophers, in fact, inculcated humanity. But 
Zeno and the Stoics struck at the root of slavery, declar- 
ing all men are by nature equal, virtue alone msdnng 
any difference. In Xenophon's Economica the husband 
charges the young wife to treat her slaves well and care 
for those that are ill. Epicurus was noted for his kindness 
to slaves, admitting them into partnership in his studies. 

In the Roman Republic protests were raised against in- 
humanity. Many masters lived on terms of warm personal 
friendship with their slaves. Cicero highly esteemed his 
Tiro, as his brother did Alexis. The slave was allowed 
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to acquire a pectdium, or private property, from which he 
frequently purchased his freedom. For good conduct or 
merit manumission was easy. A hard-working slave in 
the days of Cicero might expect freedom in six years. 
In the civil wars slaves rendered signal services to their 
masters, and proved faithful in hopeless disaster. Many 
slaves occupied high positions of trust as physicians, 
tutors, private secretaries, philosophic advisers. Under 
the Empire the position of slaves was very much improved 
and the caprice of masters restrained. The kx PetrorUa of 
Nero (or Augustus ?) forbade the selling of slaves for com- 
bat with wild beasts except on the authority of a judge. 
Claudius granted freedom to exposed sick slaves, and pro- 
nounced death by their masters' hands as murder. Nero 
appointed a praetor to hear complaints of slaves against 
their masters, to punish cruelty, and to see that slaves 
had enough food. Probably in his reign (or in that of 
#,Claudius) the emperor's statue became an asylum for 
abused slaves. Domitian interdicted the mutilation of 
slaves for immoral purposes. Hadrian put an end to the 
ergoMtda. The Antonines abolished the right of killing 
slaves, forbade their sale for the amphitheatre, appointed 
officers in the provinces to hear their complaints, and in 
other respects greatly ameliorated slavery. 

A more potent factor than legislation was the extension 
of a humaner public opinion. Tacitus tells of the popular 
feeling against the wholesale execution of the slaves of 
Pedanius, which, though unavailing at that time, caused 
that to be the last of such outrages. Pages could be filled 
with citations from Seneca on the duty of kindness to 
slaves, and advice to treat them as friends and not to 
despise them. He tells us that cruel masters were insulted 
on the streets {De Clem,, i. 18. 3). Dio of Pnisa denounced 
slavery as contrary to nature. 

There were thus many ameliorations of slavery which 
made it ipore humane than its modem counterpart. If a 
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cdave-marriage was not legally recognised it was sanctioned 
by custom and accepted by jurisconsults. The concession 
of the pecfulium and easy enfranchisement took the bitter- 
ness out of slavery. Enfranchisement had been carried 
to such a pitch that Augustus restricted it by legislation. 
Several distinguished authors rose from the slave class. 
If slavery proved a curse it was not an unmixed evil; 
in two important aspects it proved a great blessing. First, 
from among its ranks were recruited the dwindling ranks 
of free society — that is, freedmen gradually took the place 
of the ancient middle classes and so acted as a steadying 
influence in society. True, many scoundrels must have 
been freed, but also a vast number of worthy men who (in 
slavery) had learned habits of industry and regularity. 
The freedmen thus partly filled a vacuum. Secondly, as 
the free classes were recruited from among slaves, and more 
had servile blood in their veins, the way was opened to 
the spread of humaner ideas and to the sense of human 
brotherhood. This element did much to shatter ancient 
prejudices. 

Protests against Gladiatorial Shows 

One of the most curious facts about the amphitheatre 
is the fascination it exerted upon all classes for centuries, 
and then the suddenness with which, after the death of 
Telemachus, the combats ceased. But men had not 
remained until then altogether unconscious of the wicked- 
ness of the arena. Augustus and Tiberius tried in vain 
to restrain the passion for the amphitheatre. The Cynic, 
Demonax, when it was proposed to introduce gladiatorial 
shows into Athens, told the people * you must first throw 
down the altar of Pity.' Cicero testifies that some regarded 
the amphitheatre as cruel and inhuman, but takes up a 
hesitating position himself.^ Seneca most vehemently 

1 ' Cnidele gladiatorum spectacnlnm et inlmmaiiuin noxmulUs videri 8olet» 
band 8cio an Its sit at nunc fit.' — Tuse. Dup., ii. 17, 41. 
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denounees the combats. Even Petronius condemned 
tiiem. Junius Mauricus, when the emperor remonstrated 
with him for having denied to the people of Vienne the 
right to celebrate the games, replied, ' Would to Heaven 
it were possible to abolish such spectacles even at Rome.' 
Aurelius offended the populace by requiring the comba- 
tants to fight with blunted swords. Plutarch went so 
far as to condemn combats of animals. Only Christianity 
was able finally to abolish gladiatorial shows. 

Domestic Virtue 

In spite of the corruption of the age, domestic virtue 
was by no means rare. Woman has never found a better 
advocate than Euripides. He introduced to the Greeks 
a love with something of modem sentiment. He asks 
why a man should demand a fidelity from his wife of which 
he is himself incapable. Socrates and the Minor Socratics 
contributed to the elevation of women, asserting their 
capability for equal virtue with men. Isocrates emphati- 
cally condemns the liberties taken by husbands. The 
principal progress made in both Greece and Rome was 
the demand for the same continence on the part of the 
man as the woman. The high Roman ideal of the mater- 
familiM never became obsolete. And no ancient history 
can show so many noble women as that of Rome 
— ^women who were the companions and compeers of their 
husbands, their partners in their labours and cares, their 
support in disgrace and death. Mutual love was quite 
common, as we learn from literature and inscriptions. 
Pliny's marriage with his third wife Calpumia was a real 
love-match, as is proved by their love-letters. Even Ovid 
writes in touching words to his absent wife, ' I address 
thee absent ; my lips name thee alone. Never night and 
never day comes to me without [the thought of] thee.' 
The inscription containing the so-called laudatio Tuncie, 
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(first century b.o.)> is a valuable document. In it a Roman 
husband who had lived forty-one years with his Turia 
tells of her fidelity, her patience, her industry, and laments 
as his greatest unhappiness his surviving her. The wife 
of Seneca tried by suicide to depart with her husband, but 
her wounds were dressed by friends and her wan face 
ever after testified to her devotion. Best known is the 
story told by Pliny of Arria who braced her husband to 
carry out the sentence of suicide by plunging the dagger 
in her own breast, and handing it to him with the words, 
' non dolet, Paete.' It would demand too much space to 
dwell upon the virtues of Roman women as recorded in 
literature and inscriptions. The latter source, especially, is 
convincing testimony that female virtue and chastity were 
never higher. It was the virtue of men that needed improve- 
ment. The moralists and philosophers of the Empire were 
unanimous in requiring equal virtue from men. Plutarch's 
high ideal of marriage is well known. The Stoics made 
men and women equals in virtue. Seneca protests loudly 
against the injustice of men rewarding woman's fidelity 
with infidelity: ' Tou know it is injustice to demand fidelity 
from your wife while you seduce another's wife : you 
know that you ought no more to have relations with a 
concubine than your wife with an adulterer.' Comic 
poets, like Plautus, point out the absurdity of divorcing 
a wife if she goes into town without her husband's know- 
ledge, while the husband enjoys impunity in relations with 
a mistress, and asks : * If an honourable woman is content 
with one husband, why should a husband not be satisfied 
with one wife ? If husbands were punished for maintain- 
ing mistresses as guilty wives are divorced, there would 
be more wifeless husbands than there are now husbandless 
wives.' Epictetus calls that man an adulterer who, on 
looking at a fair woman, cries, ' happy he who possesses 
her*! happy her husband ! ' Thus the moralists con- 
demned all indulgence outside wedlock, and called upon 
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the man to rise to the height of womanly virtue. Musoniua 
wrote a book on marriage in which he condemned all 
indulgence except for procreation. Plutarch wrote a 
book on the virtues of woman, and one on precepts for 
the married life. 

Virginity was held in high esteem. In Athens the 
Parthenon, or Virgin temple, was the finest religious build- 
ing in the city. In Rome virgins were sometimes credited 
with supernatural powers, and the vestals were granted 
unusual privileges. 

Women were now given a better education to fit them 
to be companions to their husbands. They exercised 
tremendous influence for good and for evil in public affairs. 
We read of them accompanying their husbands on missions 
to the provinces, attending reviews of troops, giving advice 
in political matters. Many were notorious like Cleopatra, 
Clodia, Messalina, Agrippina, Poppaea, Quadratilla. Others 
are examples of true womanhood, as Turia, the Cornelias, 
Porcia, Seneca's mother Helvia and his wife Paulina, 
Blarcia, the two Arrias, Plotina, MaUonia, Calpmnia. 

Oare of Children 

That children were loved in that age is abundantly proved 
by inscriptions, the playthings found in their tombs, and 
by notices in ancient authors. That the love for children 
was extending seems evident from the numerous protests 
against abortion, exposition, and infanticide, from the 
greater care demanded by moralists in the matter of their 
education, and the importance of example. The inherent 
charm and worth of children were never forgotten. It was 
only, however, with Christianity that children came to their 
rights. Hippocrates in the oath to be taken by physicians 
makes them swear not to assist at abortion. Musonius 
condemns abortion and exposition: 'What more lovely 
sight>' says he, *than to see a father and mother sur- 
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rounded by numerous offspring. No solemn procession 
in honour of the gods, no sacred dance presents such a 
divine spectacle as a numerous choir of little ones gam- 
bolling with love and reverence around their parents.* 
Tacitus, with a thrust at his countrymen, says the Germans 
regard it as a crime to limit the population or destroy 
their offspring. Epictetus observes that animals rear their 
young with tender care. Seneca calls it a crime and an 
injustice to expose children to the doubtful mercies of the 
public, and maintains that parents are morally boimd to rear 
their offspring. Paulus, the jurist, regards it as assassina- 
tion to kill or expose a child * against the voice of nature 
and of conscience.' Qvid employs his bitterest sarcasm 
against mothers who give poison to creatures not yet 
bom in order to preserve their breast against premature 
wrinkles. The theatre held up the horrors and dangers 
of exposition. 

A primary concern for moralists was the training of, and 
example set to, children. Favorinus in an impassioned 
passage requests mothers to suckle and train their own 
children. 'What is this new kind of motherhood or 
unnatural semi-motherhood which consists in committing 
the fruit of one's womb to strangers to nourish 7 ' The 
value of a good education with competent and exemplary 
teachers was not overlooked. Domestic example was, 
however, regarded as the most potent factor. Seneca 
requires the father to set a good example to his wife, his 
sons and daughters, and all the household. Juvenal 
warns fathers not to permit any obscene sight or word in 
a house where a child is ; let mistresses and loose songs 
be prohibited ; let the sight of your son stay you from 
committing the sin you meditated — * great respect is due 
to infancy.' QuintiUan says * we ourselves ruin the morals 
of our children. . . . We like to hear them pronounce an 
obscene word ; we approve by a smile or a kiss words 
worthy of the shameful Alexandrine books : they see our 
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mistresses and darlings. Every meal resounds with 
obscene songs ; children see only things one would blush 
to speak of.' Tacitus and Pliny Ukewise demand moral 
education for children. 

The tenderness with which the deaths of children are 
treated on th6 monuments is very modem. In a classic 
gem, Lucretius feels the sadness of separation when ' no 
longer shall joyful home receive thee, nor peerless wife, 
nor shall sweet children run to snatch the first kiss.' 



Proteaia against Vice 

Prostitution was indirectly inveighed against by ancient 
moralists as a public menace and a danger to married life. 
It was also included in all attacks upon slavery, for slave- 
owners there found most of their victims. In the comic 
poets the trade of procurer is branded as loathsome. One 
of the reasons given against exposition was that it supplied 
girls for prostitution. To Dio Chrysostom ^ belongs the 
honour of being the first to attack prostitution as an 
institution l^alised by law. The passage (too long to 
cite) is marked by an earnest moral tone, by a quite 
modem spirit, and by a stem refusal to entertain any 
reasons for the necessity of this ' devouring ulcer.' 

The moral consciousness began to assert itself against 
paideraatia. Plato tried to wean men away from it by 
contrasting the beauty of the ideal heavenly Eros with 
the crass Eros, and in his last book, the LatoSy he sternly 
condenms male lovers. Socrates had, at least by his 
example in keeping himself pure, condemned his country- 
men's worst vice. In the Symposium of Xenophon (?), 
paiderastia. appears as a disgraceful practice. Epicurus 
denounced it, and Lucian removes the mask of sentimen- 
tality to expose its utterly sensual character. Plutarch 

1 Or. Til. {Huboean, or the ffunter) 133, v, Denis, EisU det tkiories et des 
(dies moralea, ii. 149. 
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lauds Agesilaus for refusing to gratify a passion for a boy 
Megabetes — an act which Mazimus of Tyre considers as 
worthier of praise than the heroism of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae. Seneca describes in terms of contempt these 
epioenes ; Cicero denies the presence of any ideal element 
in such connections, affirming them to be altogether 
carnal. 



Lack of Moral Enthusiaam in Pagan BeUgion 

The student of pagan morality is impressed by the 
failure of pagan religions to exert any potent influence 
upon morals. A man's religion did not elevate his con- 
duct. The truth is, that the morality of the gods was 
lower than that of their worshippers. The gods were 
gradually improved by their worshippers, but not vice 
versa. Morality was thus heavily handicapped and 
obliged to advance without the moral enthusiasm and 
incentive derived by us from religion. A religious man 
was not necessarily moral in his conduct — a fact not un- 
known still, but so rare as to arrest attention and appear 
incongruous. Such incongruity would be felt in that era 
by the Jews but not by the Greeks or Romans, who 
possessed not the Jew's zeal for righteousness. Hence 
some of the loftiest teachers of Greece lived what would 
seem to us immoral lives. Yet such teachers did not appear 
to their contemporaries moral monstrosities or hypocrites. 
Caesar was chief pontiff of Rome, yet he rejected immor- 
tality, was notorious for his connections with women, 
and reputed guilty of paiderastia. Some of the most 
devout worshippers in the temples of Eastern cults were 
the &ail mistresses of Roman writers. The gods of the 
Graeco-Roman world never offered a moral dynamic to 
their devotees, and even smiled indulgently on human 
weakness. Sensualists justified their conduct by citing 
the examples of immorality among the denizens of heaven. 
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But man's innate moral sense can never be eradicated, 
however lethargic it may become. The moral sense 
was ever asserting itself among the Greeks and Romans. 
The question arose, 'What about the conduct of our 
deities?' Foucart has remarked of the Greeks, 'They 
were better men tlhan their gods : it was not the gods who 
improved them, but they who improved and elevated their 
gods.' The expanding moral sense was shown by throw- 
ing overboard tiie gods, or by offering apologies and excuses 
for their conduct, or by branding the offensive stories of 
mythology as lies, or by explaining them as allegories of 
high moral truths. Allegory ^was the favourite method. 
Plato would banish Homer and Hesiod for telling unedif y- 
ing lies about the deities. What were once only natural- 
istic rites were explained as symbols of spiritual truth. 



Man^a Moral ConscioTisneas 

One of the features of this age is the expanding conscious- 
ness of man's innate moral sense as a guide to conduct that 
imperiously calls for recognition. Greek philosophy spread 
the teaching of Socrates' daimon, or inward monitor, who 
presided as a restraining (but not initiating) power in his 
daily life. Platonism filtered down among the masses, in- 
structing them that the soul in a previous state had seen 
the things of God, and was so impressed with the love of 
the true and the beautiful that, though enshrouded in the 
muddy vesture of decay, it recognised and yearned for the 
highest. It was universally recognised that virtue and 
vice were not identical, and that each man could tell 
which he ought to choose and which eschew. The Greek 
dramatists saw that any theory of Destiny as thwarting 
freewill subverts moral responsibility, and the Stoics also 
perceived that man to be responsible must be able to 
assert his freewill in moral choices in spite of their doctrine 
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to teadi men how to fire and die. Straogefy enoo^ the 
Ofeduand Bomana never thought of looking to their goda 
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np before mai*B gaze. Socrates, whose p e r so na l it y was 
greater tiban his teadiing, now came to his own aa the Tecy 
ideal of hnmanity. He became a kind of pagan CSuist. 
He himself in his trial was strengthened by the eiample 
of Pabunedes. Readers of Plutarch remember how OTery- 
tihing he says is buttressed, if not by a text, by an example 
from history or mjrthology. Bis lAvea d outstanding 
Greeks and Romans were written with a moral and didactic 
purpose: the ethical predominates oTer the histoTical 
interest (cf. his own words, Timcleon^ ad init.). Epictetoa 
constantly reinforces his teaching with historic examples, 
especially that of Socrates. The practical Roman ihouj^t 
that one of the best methods of educating his sons was by 
an appeal to the great men of the past. Varro wrote fifteen 
books of parallel lAves of Greeks and Romans. Valerius 
Haximus composed his history for educational purposes : 
be illustrates the gamut of virtues by examples from Roman 
and Greek history. Seneca, in this, as in so many other 
respects, reflects the need and practice of his day in the 
familiar direction given to Luoilius, to keep constantly 
before his mind the picture of some upright man, and so 

1 L(m$ qf PyifutgoTOi wtrt written by Porpbyrr, lunblichiu, uid DiogeiiM 
Xairtiiii. 
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to live as if he were always in his presence. Beligioiis 
teachers felt the need of an uplifting example. 



m. Deb£AND fob a Univbbsal Bbuoion 

The keynote of the day was universalism : the demand 
was for a universal religion. The isolation of the individual 
revealed common human needs. The growing sense of 
the unity of mankind created a prejudice against any 
enchoric or national religion. As man was one, his religion 
must be cme. There was a kindly tolerance in religious 
matters. The practically general belief in Monotheism 
led men more eagerly in search of the One. Men said, 
with Plutarch, that aU worshipped the same god, his name 
merely being different in different languages. In the days 
of Cicero the universality of man's religious nature was as 
common a tenet as when the study of comparative religions 
began among us. That there was a demand for a catholic 
religion is further shown by the interesting fact that every 
living religion became missionary. And philosophy left 
speculation to play its part in supplying religious guidance 
on strictly human and universal lines. 

Eastern and Western Modes of Salvation 

Evangels were offered from East and West, and men were 
not satisfied as in our day to owe allegiance to one sect or 
form of religion : they tried all. We find a characteristic 
contrast between Western andEastemmethods of salvation. 
There were two concurrent views of man which we may 
term the Hebrew and the Greek : the former exalted 
God, the latter man. Hebrew religion was, like all true 
religion, theocentric ; Greek culture anthropocentric Ex- 
cluding details, we may say that God was to the Hebrew 
transcendent and far exalted above man, who was a 
creature unworthy to appear on God's footstool : the lofty 
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thought of the eighth Ptalm, 'Hum hast made him a little 
lower than €rod/ did not penneate Hebrew as it did Greek 
thought. To the Gredc God waa immanent and not far 
away from any one of ns ; He was, aa it were» an exalted 
man, or man raiaed to his hig^iest power. The sense of 
sin was congenial to the one tCTiperamenty asthat of man's 
native dignity to the other : the one needed grace, the 
other believed in merit. To the Hebrew man's spiritual 
constitution was weakened by pre-natal sin and poisoned 
by actual guilt ; he is a helpless creature before Divine 
justice, incapable of saving himself. The Greek knew no 
original sin ; he was almost unconscious of the ravages of 
moral evil in his nature; he believed he was his own 
saviour by exercising, after the illumination of wisdom, 
his personal will-power. 

Of the religions competing in the Empire, those of Greece 
were philosophical, appealing primarily to the reason and 
intellect ; that of Borne was wholly political ; those from 
the Orient were most akin to Christianity, making their 
appeal primarily to the heart. 

The 'religion' of Greece, an anthropomorphic polytheism, 
exerted its spiritual power chiefly in art. The Greek religion 
of Beauty and Joy was such an interpretation of nature as 
to make the Greek feel at home in a world conceived as beauti- 
ful and peopled with fairy deities ; but this religion had 
no message when the element of trouble entered with an 
enlarging spiritual experience. It never enabled the Greek 
to embark upon the Infinite. It was to her philosophies 
that Greece looked for her evangels : it was these that 
endeavoured to meet the universal demand for support 
(V. Oh. VI.). 

Although Rome had, especially since the second Punic 
war, despaired of her own gods, she did not despair, in 
her political wisdom, of supplying her Empire with a 
religion borrowed, adapted, or created for the purpose, 
rihapvival) inaugurated by Augustus, swept over Rome 

T 
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about the begiiming of the Christian era. He realised 
the moral confusion resulting from the civil strife. His re- 
vival of the old religion was partly due to religious motives, 
but mainly to political. He claims to have repaired 
eighty-two temples in Rome. Throughout Italy, and in 
the provinces, new temples arose with astonishing rapidity, 
and dilapidated temples were restored. The more religious 
side of the revival is represented by Virgil, whose Aeneid is 
a trumpet-call to Rome to remember that it owes its great- 
ness to the goodwill of the deity and to the reverence of 
their fathers. The pius Aeneas was intended to be the 
ideal Roman. 

Imperial CuU 

The universal religion which Rome offered the world was 
a political one, the cult of the emperors.^ It was Roman 
policy to draw the attention of all to the centre of power, 
and the impericd cult was one of the best means of giving 
cohesion to a vaert empire. This cult was never intended 
to persecute or displace national or enchoric faiths, nor 
to impose any religious dogma. It may seem very strange 
to us, though with our remnants of mediaevalism and 
feudalism we are not so far removed from it as we imagine. 
Imperial apotheosis was the result of flattery, gratitude, 
policy, and historic precedent. Several historic causes 
prepared the way. The Roman worship of the Manes, 
who occupied the place of saints in Catholicism, was a 
point of departure. Roman writers like Cicero {N. D, n., 
24, 62) admitted that mortals by merit could be deified. 
For a time quasi-divine honours were paid to men like 
Scipio and Metellus Pius. Contact with Greece and the 
East fostered this latent germ. In Egypt the Pharaohs 
were adored as sons of Ra, the incarnation of God upon 

1 In this section I am mncfa indebted to the Abb^ Benrlier, Le euli rendu 
MUX empSreurs romains. 
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earth, though not regarded as the equals of God. The 
monotheism of Persia did not permit such excessive 
worship, but allowed prostration before despots; Egypt 
and Persia transmitted to Alexander and the Diadochi 
the adoration of kings in their lifetime. Philip associated 
himself with the immortals. Alexander was adored as 
an earthly deity by the Persians : he was proclaimed * son 
of Zeus ' by the oracle of Ammon, though his countrymen 
reluctantly acknowledged his divinity. The Ptolemies 
succeeded to the divinity of the Pharaohs, whereby double 
alliance was due them. The Seleucids styled themselves 
' saviour and god,' and appointed one priest to honour the 
dead kings, and another to honour the living kings who 
would one day join the Celestials. The kings of Pergamum 
and Commagene made themselves divine. The Greeks 
had for long practised a hero-worship, in whioh. men of 
distinguished merit were regarded as quasi-divine after 
death. 

Julius Caesar opened the door for himself and subsequent 
rulers into the Roman pantheon. After Pharsalia he was 
acknowledged as ' semi-god,' and his statue was placed be- 
side that of the King of the Gods. He modestly refused the 
position, until, seated securely in power, his scruples were 
mitigated : a chair and his statue were placed in the circus 
among the gods, and a statue placed to him in the temple 
of Quirinus inscribed ' to the invincible God.' Later he be- 
came Jupiter Julius : a temple was begun in honour of his 
dementia. His acsassination and the appearance of the 
comet secured his consecration. He was decreed divua, 
which does not mean ' god,' but ' divine,' and the senate 
gave authority ' to honour him as a god.' An epidemic of 
divinity-seeking now broke out among the Romans : ' Etre 
dieu, ou tout au moins fils de dieu, 6tait ime condition 
indispensable pour aspirer k Tempire du monde.' Sextus 
Pompey gave himself out as son of Neptune ; Antony be- 
came the new Dionysus, whose worst qualities he imitated. 
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His exploits and the battle of Aotium quenched his divinity. 
Octavian became Divifiliua, son of the Divine ; but after 
Actium flatterers and poets hailed him as a deity with the 
attributes of Apollo. Only a god could give the earth 
such repose, according to Virgil, who, with Horace, pro- 
phesied his apotheosis as son of Venus. We find him 
addressed on inscriptions as Zeus and son of Zeus. All 
this was private adulation, but connived at by Octavian : 
he refused the titles Lard and Ood, accepting that of 
Augustus in 27 B.C. In Rome he refused shrines to him- 
self, but we find in Italy a cult addressed to him in his 
lifetime. In the provinces the cult spread most rapidly : 
temples were raised to the divinity of the emperor ; in 
these he insisted that the divinity of Roma should be 
associated with himself. Soon after the provincial arose 
the municipal cult : Oaesarea and Augustea were erected 
in every town of importance. Of all the Caesars Augustus 
received the most genuine adoration, partly because of 
his unique x)osition, it being the first time in himian history 
that one man was so necessary to all, partly out of gratitude 
for the pax Romana, partly because the cult had not yet 
been sullied by the elevation of unworthy rulers, and the 
honour was not yet lessened by a crowd of similar divinities. 
Philo says that * the whole world regarded Augustus as 
equal to the Olympians.' On his death his apotheosis was 
decreed by the senate. Tiberius refused divine honours 
in Rome, but encouraged the provincial cult. Caligula 
was punctilious about his divinity. Nero was the first 
living emperor to wear the corona radiata symbolic of 
descent from the sun-god. In the first and second centuries 
the best emperors were content with the name of some 
ancient deity, expecting full divine honours only after 
death ; but in the third they were styled gods. Domitian 
claimed the title dominvs et deus in his Ufetime. Finally 
from the East came prostration before emperors. The 
most extravagant forms of the imperial cult belonged to 
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the East, where emperors were addressed by such terms 
as fAcyinros ^cwi', ^ecoraros, socroiissinma, or •Grod,* *Grod 
manifest,' ctarqp (Saviour), ' Grod the DeHverer/ * invincible 
€rod,' etc. 

Gradually the purely political character of the cult be- 
came manifest to all.^ Apotheosis was a civil honour — ^the 
ratification of the acts of the dead emperor — ^and was in 
the gift of the senate which usually discriminated wisely, 
rejecting Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and yet admit- 
ting the infamous Commodus and Caracalla. The admission 
of the emperors' families and the growing number of such 
deifications lessened its glory. The claims of emperors like 
Caligula or Nero completely destroyed the religious character 
of the cult. 

The imperial cult was Rome's endeavour to supjdy to her 
empire a universal religion as political as was her own 
religion. It was intended as a bond of union and a sign 
of the greatness and ubiquity of Rome. The trend since 
the days of Alexander had been politically toward monarchy 
and in religion toward monotheism. This cult was one 
in which all could unite and which represented a visible 
unity. It strengthened Roman authority and helped to 
unify the world. The living emperor was a visible god 
dispensing justice. It discredited polytheism by admitting 
mortals to the privileges of deity. Also * prayers addressed 
to the god Augustus were more surely answered than 
those addressed to Jupiter.' ' 

Never possessed of any religious value, the inq)erial cult 
betrays in a remarkable way the tendency of that age to 
look for an incarnation of deity, and to prefer a prtuaens 
deua to all the gods of polytheism. When Christ was 
preached as Son of God who had tabernacled among 
men, such an idea was not unfamiliar to the people of 
that day, who recoiled less from it than some do now. 






the first two centorits the populace had a real belief in the divinity of 
i.—Beurlier, p. 821. ' Benrtier, p. 819. 
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There were plenty of nonconformists. The emperors 
never insisted on strict conformity : in the provinces the 
cult was a convenient means of detecting any disloyalty. 
In its palmiest days the educated classes smiled at a 
practice which was only an act of civil homage. Roman 
emperors doubted their own divinity. Seneca's Apocoio- 
cyrUoaia turns to ridicule Claudius's apotheosis. Vespasian 
jested on his deathbed about his becoming a god. The 
chief nonconformists were Republicans, Jews, and 
Christid.ns. The first were foremost in the senate to oppose 
apotheosis, as did Thrasea (Tac., Ann,, xvi. 21) ; they even 
refused to swear by the genius of the emperor. The Jews 
were more stubborn, but too powerful to antagonise : they 
were excused in this as in other acts of religious non- 
conformity. The relations of Christianity to the imperial 
cult belong to church history. 

Oriental Rdigiona 

It was toward the East that the Graeco-Roman world 
turned to find spiritual support : the conquest of the 
Empire by Oriental religions is one of the most striking 
facts of religious history. The aesthetic religion of Greece 
and the institutional religion of Rome lost their charm 
before the emotional, mystic, salvation-religions of the 
East. The Magna Mater was introduced from Pessinus, 
the Syrian goddess and Baals came from Syria, Isis and 
Serapis from Egypt, Mithra from Persia, Jupiter Dolichenus 
from Commagene. It is difficult to explain the enthralling 
charm of these Eastern faiths which in the beginning were 
gross and naturaUstic, but with the progressive moral 
sense of man were purified into means of grace. 'In 
times of moral renovation, and in face of powerful spiritual 
rivalries, a religion may purge itself of the impurities of 
youth. Religious systems may also be elevated by the 
growing refinement of the society to which they minister. 
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It is only dms tiiat we can explain the undoobted iaci 
thai the Phrygian and Egyptian worahips, originaUy 
tainted with the groeanesa of natmaliani, became Yehiclei 
of a warm religions emotion, and proTided a atimulna to 
a higher life. The idealism of humanity, by a strange 
alchemy, can marvelloiidy transform the most nnpramis- 
ing materials/ ^ We may attribute the anooess of the 
Oriental religions to three causes : (I) favommg circom- 
stances, (2) their organisation and methods, (3) thdr 
intrinsic merits and ability to foster and partially meet 
spiritual wants. 

(1) They entered the Empire at a time idien national 
religion was discredited, when men who had lost faith in 
the religion of their fathers were willing to experiment 
with any substitute. There were hosts of Eastern slaves 
whose zeal for their gods seemed to grow more intense 
when living among masters who had lost thdr religion. 
Eastern merchants, retailers, and speculators carried their 
ancestral faith over the Empire, as also did the hosts of 
recruits from the East who served in the Roman armies. 
The success attending Roman arms after the introduction of 
the first Eastern deity, the Great Mother, gave her prestige 
from the beginning. She became sponsor for later invaders 
who sheltered themselves from persecution as her prot^gSs. 
From the days of Herodotus and Plato the eyes of the 
West were turning toward the Momingland for enlighten- 
ment in religion ; the first religious revival experienced in 
Greece (in the sixth century) was due to Eastern influences. 
The Oriental religions were the only religions that could 
' thrive outside the original territory of their god, and keep 
' pace with the tendencies of the day — ^they fostered syncre- 
\ tism, maintained the unity of mankind, helped to mono- 
theism through their henotheism ; they abounded in 
mysticism, advocated asceticism, and satisfied emotional 
and individualistic demands. (2) They invaded the West 

BiU, p. 554. 
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encircled with the hoary authority of a venerable past, 
with esoteric doctrines, estabUshed dogma, and a well 
organised priesthood. From the beginning they were 
missionary and proselytising faiths, Uke Judaism; as 
such they were rdigiona of enthusiasm. They believed 
in themselves and in their mission. No Eastern slave or j 
trader^eYfil^iozSPt. the god of his fathers. They were ~ 

"^Ihiversal religions, not enchoric, intended to embrace all f 
nations. The only religion of the West that spread east- ' 
ward was the official imperial cult backed by the might of 
Rome, but as a reUgion it never became a competitor with 
Eastern religions ; whereas the cults from the East spread 
to the ends of the Empire and were as much at home at 
York, on the Rhine, or on the borders of the Sahara, as 
in their native territory. No national or racial distinction 

. was maintained, ^ ese re ligions were brotherhoods, in "^ 
which rich and poor, slave anrmaflt e r, wer e united. A 
slate f6tind there'EiriosTirbefly'; he might be president j 
of the local brotherhood in which his master was only a 
private member or an acol3rte. In these religious guilds 
men found that fellowship and sympathy which were 
missed in a vast empire. Many a slave and soldier after 
long hours of toil must have been re&eshed by the com- 
panionship of a few initiated who met together to contem- 
plate the symbols of the deity, and to join in hymn and 
rituaL It was a decidedly democratic era, and these rehgions 
were democratic. Like Christianity, they began with the 
lower classes and worked upward. Rank and birth did 
not count. The populace was captivated by the impressive 
pomp and ritual, by the excitement which appealed to 
the senses : the eye and ear were pleased as well as the 
heart. They were sacerdotal cults in the hands of a i^ 
professional priesthood which explained the meaning of ' 
symbolic acts to the people, and claimed the authority 
of a long tradition. These cults represented the 'free 
churches/ into the membership of which a man did not 
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alter by birth, or as a matter of oourae. They were 
not state-supported. Han vahies his spiiitaal wares pro- 
portionately to the price they cost him ; so these onlts 
were all the more vaWble in that they were supported on 
the Tohmtary system. The contributions to the support 
I of the priesthood and to the treasury of the guilds must 
i often hare called f ortii self -deniaL Oriental creeds at first 
won their way because of the clamour of the populace, but 
from the days of the Antonines through the sympathies 
of emperors who found in them a doctrine akin to that 
of ihe divine right of kings. With the exception of 
Mithraism, women played a prominent part in all Eastern 
cults, which had a special attraction for their sex. (3) All 
these considerations would have been ineffectual had not 
Oriental religions met and partially satisfied religious 
needs. They confronted rationalism and scepticism with 
faith in established dogma, whereas Greece and Rome had 
no system of theology. Theyjclaimed to have a o^toin 

^ authority over the spirit f they bad a inesis^t^ lor the 
individual ; like Christi^wty they aimed a>t.upiversalism 
tixrou^ individualism. They were to a considerable 

' extent ethical : man could not in his natural state approach 
a holy Ood. He must humble himself and purify himself 

. from sin. Rites of purification were characteristic of them 
all. Asceticism and self-denial were enforced oti special 
I occasions. The soul must be cleansed from the impurities 
of flesh and matter to enjoy the beatific vision. This was 
accomplished by mortifications and penances, by lustra- 
tions and ablutions in holy water — ^a ' veritable spiritual 
disinfection.' The chief charm of these cxdts lay in their 
appeal to the emotions, ^liiich also caused grave moral 
aberrations. They aroused in the worshipper hope, fear, 
pain, joy, ecstasy. The services were warm, interesting, 
^ and enthralling as compared with the formal prosaic state- 
jod^^The initiated could enter the littie chapel with a 

■^Plbrades to gase upon the sacred symbols, to hear the 
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priests explaining and applying the lesson to man's own 
life, to join in prayer and hymn and feel lifted above the 
earthly. There is in every true religion a large element 
of mysticism, and these cults encouraged mysticism. We 
trace this in the rites used to enable the worshipper to 
rise above the sensible and material, and in the confessions 
put into the lips of the initiated whereby they claim to 
have escaped from evil and attained the better. By 
mortiiications, by fasting, by exhilarating music, by self- 
mutilation, by drugs and stimulants they endeavoured 
to rise into another state in which they were united with 
the Deity. To surmount the ills of dualism in union 
with the Deity or apotheosis was their aspiration. 

Hke Deity was more human than those of Greece and 
Rome ; the Eastern gods could die and rise again, could 
suffer and enjoy. They understood better how to comfort. 
In a remarkable passage in the prosaic treatise On Isis and 
Osiris (27), Plutarch says that Isis has not grown oblivious 
of her own toils and sufferings, and is present in the repre- 
sentations of these past sufferings to console humanity 
in its trials — a mater dolorosa.^ These cults offered 
strength and spiritual support by bringing men into union 
with sympathetic gods. The priests, unlike the busy 
secular priests of Greece cmd Rome, undertook spiritual 
guidance, gave directions how men were to escape from 
the evils of dualism, sknd prescriptions for quieting an 
uneasy conscience. The chief means of sacramental 
grace were the mysteries, and the chief promise wai^ a 
blessed immortality. 

IV. HiGHBB Ideas of God and Man 

Higher ideas of God and of man prevailed in this period. 
From the beginning of time the existence and necessity 
of the Supernatural were felt. As the moral and spiritual 

1 Ct also Apul.. Met., xi. 25. 
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edocatioQ of man advanced there was an expanakm in 
the ooDoefrtkin of God. The CbreA waa woridng for man, 
the Hebrew fcfr God; these met in the Cbaeoo-Boman 
world to carry (m their simoltaneoiia 



A bdief in the unity of God waa one of the most mazked 
adTances. Of this die Jews were the first miaBJcmariew, 
who * had a paadon for numotheism in their blood.' A 
movement set in toward monotheism from Ae earliest 
days of Greek jdiiloso^y and in Greek tiagiedy. Hie 
first problem that Gredc tiiongjit set itself was to discover 
V the One amid the many, unity amid plurality. Xeno- 
7/ phanes said * the best can only be One.* Many paths led 
; to monotheism. Philosophers first attacked pcdytheiflm : 
only confusion could reign in the univose so kmg as it waa 
partitioiied out among different and often hostile deities. 
Antisthenes said * ihete are many Grods according to law, 
but only One according to nature,' and Xenojdianes, 
* there is one Grod, among gods and men the greatest, 
unlike mortak in outer shape, unlike in mind and thought.' 
Some rejected the popular gods, replacing th^n by an 
abstract monotiieism ; some r^arded them as manifesta- 
tions or modes of the One ; a more usual method was to 
elevate one and make the others his vassals, like Zeus among 
the Greeks, and Jupiter among the Romans, or to choose 
a trinity like the Capitoline Jupiter, Juno, and lUnerva. 
As universalism and the idea of the unity of mankind 
spread it was natural to suppose that all men stood in the 
same relation to the same God. If one man could rule 
tiie world, surely one God could rule the universe. The 
syncretism of the age was in no respect so active as in its 
blending of gods into one. Deities of different peoples 
exerting the same functions were identified. It was 
maintained, as by Plutarch, that the ^oda ol sU nations 
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are the same, only called by different names in different 
languages. Expressions like Hhe gods' were used by 
force of habit without meaning plurality. It was only 
natural that the old terminology should linger. Maximus 
of Tyre says that the names of the gods are many but 
their essence one, their names being due to our ignorance, 
just as we speak of Ionian, Aegean, and Cretan seas, though 
there is only one sea. Some of the Church fathers, Justin, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Lactantius, admitted 
that pagans believed in the unity of Grod. The philo- 
sophic monotheism of Plato, in which the idea of Good and 
God coincided, was widely spread as Platonism became 
a spiritual force in the Empire. Hatch says of the latter /{ 
portion of our period : ' It was an age in which men were 4 
feeling after God and not feeling in vain, and that from > 
the domains of ethics, physics, metaphysics alike, from { 
the depths of the moral consciousness, and from the cloud- ] 
lands of poets' dreams, the ideas of men were trooping in 
one vast host to proclaim with a imited voice that there 
are not many gods but only One, one First Cause by whom 
all things were made, one Moral Governor whose providence 
was over all His works, one Supreme Being ''of infinite "' 
power, wisdom, and goodness." ' * 

Ooodness and Providence of Ood 

There was a practically universal faith in the goodness 
and love of God. Plato argues that God can be only the 
author of good. Seneca holds that as God is our father 
we may expect only good from Him. Celsus tells Origen 
that Qod is good and free from jealousy. A frequently 
recurring thought in Epictetus, Plutarch, and Maximus 
of Tyre is the goodness of God. As the idea spread 
that man is made in the image of God, there went with 
it the faith that God could maintain only a sympathetic 

1 Infifiunu of Oreek Idttu aiu2 (7«aget) v* ^^ 
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earth, though not regarded as the equals of Grod. The 
monotheism of Persia did not permit such ezcessiye 
worship, but allowed prostration before despots; Egypt 
and Persia transmitted to Alexander and the Diadochi 
the adoration of kings in their lifetime. Philip associated 
himself with the immortals. Alexander was adored as 
an earthly deity by the Persians : he was proclaimed ' son 
of Zeus ' by the oracle of Ammon, though his countrymen 
reluctantly acknowledged his divinity. The Ptolemies 
succeeded to the divinity of the Pharaohs, whereby double 
allegiance was due them. The Seleucids styled themselves 
' saviour and god,' and appointed one priest to honour the 
dead kings, and another to honour the living kings who 
would one day join the Celestials. The kings of Pergamum 
and Commagene made themselves divine. The Greeks 
had for long practised a hero-worship, in whiqh men of 
distinguished merit were regarded as quasi-divine after 
death. 

Julius Caesar opened the door for himself and subsequent 
rulers into the Roman pantheon. After Pharsalia he was 
acknowledged as * semi-god,' and his statue was placed be- 
side that of the King of the Grods. He modestly refused the 
position, until, seated securely in power, his scruples were 
mitigated : a chair and his statue were placed in the circus 
among the gods, and a statue placed to him in the temple 
of Quirinus inscribed * to the invincible God.' Later he be- 
1 came Jupiter Julius : a temple was b^un in honour of his 
i dementia. His acsassination and the appearance of the 
comet secured his consecration. He was decreed divua^ 
which does not mean * god,' but * divine,' and the senate 
gave authority ' to honour him as a god.' An epidemic of 
divinity-seeking now broke out among the Romans : ' Etre 
dieu, ou tout au moins fils de dieu, 6tait une condition 
indispensable pour aspirer k I'empire du monde.' Sextus 
Pompey gave himself out as son of Neptune ; Antony be- 
came the new Dionysus, whose worst qualities he imitated. 
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His exploits and the battle of Actium quenched his divinity. 
Octavian became DivifiUua^ son of the Divine ; but after 
Actium flatterers and poets hailed him as a deity with the 
attributes of Apollo. Only a god could give the earth 
such repose, according to Virgil, who, with Horace, pro- 
phesied his apotheosis as son of Venus. We find him 
addressed on inscriptions as Zeus and son of Zeus. All 
this was private adulation, but connived at by Octavian : 
he refused the titles Lord and Chd^ accepting that of 
Augustus in 27 B.C. In Rome he refused shrines to him- 
self, but we find in Italy a cult addressed to him in his 
lifetime. In the provinces the cult spread most rapidly : 
temples were raised to the divinity of the emperor ; in 
these he insisted that the divinity of Roma should be 
associated with himself. Soon after the provincial arose 
the municipal cult : Oaesarea and Aiigustea were erected 
in every town of importance. Of all the Caesars Augustus 
received the most genuine adoration, partly because of 
his unique position, it being the first time in human history 
that one man was so necessary to all, partly out of gratitude 
for the pax Romana, partly because the cult had not yet 
been sullied by the elevation of unworthy rulers, and the 
honour was not yet lessened by a crowd of similar divinities. 
Philo says that ' the whole world regarded Augustus as 
equal to the Olympians.' On his death his apotheosis was 
decreed by the senate. Tiberius refused divine honours 
in Rome, but encouraged the provincial cult. Caligula 
was punctilious about his divinity. Nero was the first 
living emperor to wear the corona radiata symboUc of 
descent from the sun-god. In the first and second centuries 
the best emperors were content with the name of some 
ancient deity, expecting full divine honours only after 
death ; but in the third they were styled gods. Domitian 
claimed the title dominus et deus in his Ufetime. Finally 
from the East came prostration before emperors. The 
most extravagant forms of the imperial cult belonged to 
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the East, where emperors were addressed by such terms 
as ficyio-Tos ^€«v, ^ciararos, 8acr(U%88imu8, or *6od,' *Grod 
manifest/ a-tarrjp (Saviour), * Grod the DeUverer,* * invincible 
God,' etc. 

Gradually the purely political character of the cult be- 
came manifest to all.^ Apotheosis was a civil honour — ^the 
ratification of the acts of the dead emperor — ^and was in 
the gift of the senate which usually discriminated wisely, 
rejecting Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and yet admit- 
ting the infamous Commodus and Caracalla. The admission 
of the emperors* families and the growing number of such 
deifications lessened its glory. The claims of emperors like 
Caligula or Nero completely destroyed the reUgious character 
of the cult. 

The imperial cult was Rome's endeavour to supjdy to her 
empire a universal religion as political as was her own 
religion. It was intended as a bond of imion and a sign 
of the greatness and ubiquity of Rome. The trend since 
the days of Alexander had been politically toward monarchy 
and in religion toward monotheism. This cult was one 
in which all could unite and which represented a visible 
unity. It strengthened Roman authority and helped to 
unify the world. The living emperor was a visible god 
dispensing justice. It discredited polytheism by admitting 
mortals to the privileges of deity. Also ' prayers addressed 
to the god Augustus were more surely answered than 
those addressed to Jupiter.' * 

Never possessed of any religious value, tke inq)erial cult 
betrays in a remarkable way the tendency of that age to 
look for an incarnation of deity, and to prefer a praeaena 
deu8 to all the gods of polytheism. When Christ was 
preached as Son of God who had tabernacled among 
men, such an idea was not unfamiliar to the people of 
that day, who recoiled less from it than some do now. 

1 In the first two centorits the populace had a real belief in the divinity of 
the AugusU.—Be^T\ieT, p. 821. ' Beorlier, p. 819. 
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There were plenty of nonconformists. The emperors 
never insisted on strict conformity : in the provinces the 
cult was a convenient means of detecting any disloyalty. 
In its palmiest days the educated classes smiled at a 
practice which was only an act of civil homage. Roman 
emperors doubted their own divinity. Seneca's Apoc<^ 
cyntosis turns to ridicule Claudius's apotheosis. Vespasian 
jested on his deathbed about his becoming a god. The 
chief nonconformists were Republicans, Jews, and 
Christians. The first were foremost in the senate to oppose 
apotheosis, as did Thrasea (Tac., Ann,, xvi. 21) ; they even 
refused to swear by the genius of the emperor. The Jews 
were more stubborn, but too powerful to antagonise : they 
were excused in this as in other acts of religious non- 
conformity. The relations of Christianity to the imperial 
cult belong to church history. 

Oriental Rdigiona 

It was toward the East that the Graeco-Roman world 
turned to find spiritual support : the conquest of the 
Empire by Oriental religions is one of the most striking 
facts of religious history. The aesthetic religion of Greece 
and the institutional religion of Rome lost their charm 
before the emotional, mystic, salvation-religions of the 
Eajst. The Magna Mater was introduced from Pessinus, 
the Syrian goddess and Baals came from Syria, Isis and 
Serapis from Egypt, Mithra from Persia, Jupiter Dolichenus 
from Commagene. It is difficult to explain the enthralling 
charm of these Eastern faiths which in the beginning were 
gross and naturalistic, but with the progressive moral 
sense of man were purified into means of grace. 'In 
times of moral renovation, and in face of powerful spiritual 
rivalries, a religion may purge itself of the impurities of 
youth. Religious systems may also be elevated by the 
growing refinement of the society to which they minister. 
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I and imitator he is and His offspring.' We as part of Grod 
.' contemplate our Parent, says Manilius. Epictetns was 
foremost in using this idea in a practical way to elevate 
the lives of men. He asks why shotdd not a rational 
being caU himself ' a son of God 7 . . . Shall kinship 
with Caesar, or any other great man, enable us to live 
secure ? . . . And shall not the fact that Grod is our 
Maker, Father, Guardian, free us from all sorrow and 
anxiety ? ' ' Do you think that God would suffer His own 
son to be enslaved ? ' Simplicius in bis famous prayer 
requested his Father and Saviour to make us mindful of 
the noble origin 'Thou hast deemed worthy to confer 
upon us.' 

Worth of the Soul 

Side by side with this conviction of tiiie Divine in man, 
with t&e increasing desire for immortality and the yearning 
for salvation, the worth of the soul became more apparent. 
From the days of Socrates and Plato, Paganism was 
learning to ask, ' What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul, or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? ' The exceeding 
preciousness of the soul is prominent in all the great works 
of Plato, especially in the Phaedo, the noblest work ever 
penned by a Pagan. The whole business of a worthy Me 
is to disengage the Psyche from the pollution of the flesh, 
maintain it in commimion with the Good and Beautiful, 
and after death restore it to God in a condition fit for the 
fruition of endless felicity. There is not space here to 
point out the difference between the Platonic intellectualism 
of salvation and the Christian conception ; but never was 
the higher life of man more exalted aJ[)ove the life of sense. 
In the Graeco-Boman world the political conditions that 
in Plato's own day rendered men deaf to his lofty spiritu- 
ality were removed, and his great truths spread to larger 
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audiences. In the moralists and preachers of the Empire 
we find great emphasis upon the high origin and worth of 
the soul, and the saving of it was a matter of engrossing 
interest. The individualism of the age brought men^c 
face to face with their inner life. Oriental religions 
deepened the conviction of the worth of the soul and the 
imperative need of its salvation. Men were willing to 
practise asceticism, take lustral baths, undertake weary 
and expensive pilgrimages, seek initiations in every 
mystery, undergo or inflict self-mutilation, struggle with 
demonic powers — ^all for the health of the soul. In the 
regnant dualism the soul was winning, while the body was 
steadily losing. 

Immortality 

Closely connected with a belief in God and in the worth 
of man is the doctrine of immortality. When we reflect 
what a veil of mystery is drawn over the grave even for 
the Christian, we shall not be astonished to find that 
the pagan world without a revelation was troubled by 
uncertainty. As thought in Greece and Rome was free 
from clerical sway, men could speculate as they pleased. 
It is not so much the belief in immortality that arrests 
our attention in this period, as the interest which the 
subject created even in those who probed it only to 
flout. The yearning for continued existence was one 
s3rmptom of the individualism of the age. As death 
became more of a personal loss it was felt to be so intoler- 
ably oppressive that we can still hear the repeated desire 
for reunion. Men were peering wistftdly into the Beyond : 
' They were stretching out their hands in longing for the 
farther shore,' says Virgil. ' The inextinguishable instinct 
of humanity craves for a voice of revelation to solve the 
mystery of Ufe and death.' 

So tenacious was the racial consciousness among the 
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Jews that it was only after the Exile they felt much need 
of immortality, and it was apparently in the trying 
Maccabean days that they demanded an indiyidoal immor- 
tality for the righteous, and then for the wicked. Job 
had long before expressed the yearning for another life 
(see p. 27). 

The earliest Greek (Homeric) conception of the existence 
beyond was that of a life so thin and gloomy that it was 
better to serve as a hireling upon earth than to reign in 
Hades : moreover, it did not possess any moral worth 
except in the torment of a few ^r^ous sinners. The 
Hesiodic Islands of the Blest are reserved for a f ewfavonrites 
of tb.e gods. The earliest promise of a happier lot such as 
would render a continuance of life desirable is made to the 
initiated in the Hymn to Demeter. The Dionysiac and 
Orphic religious brotherhoods, entering Greece at the close 
of the seventh century, inculcated the doctrine of inmior- 
tality : their teachings were taken up and spread by the 
Pythagoreans and Pindar, and later by Plato. In Pindar 
existence beyond has taken on brighter colours, and has 
been moralised. The next important epoch begins with 
Plato, to whom we shall return. 

The Romans had, from the earliest lames, a belief in 
continued existence on which later an ethical immortality 
could be ingrafted. The cult of the dead, in its brighter 
aspect, as the Manes who were propitious, and in its gloomier 
aspect, the Lemures who were malevolent, is typically 
Rcynan. But here, too, Roman faith was driven by its 
penury to Greece, whose eschatology she appropriated, and 
through Greece that of Orphism and Pythagoreanism. 

In the Graeco-Roman age the question of immortality 
wa*8 much discussed. There were materialists who denied 
and sceptics who doubted. Among those who desired it 
there were various grades of faith. As Socrates was to 
this period a kind of pagan Christ, and Plato came to his 
o¥fn, it 18 worth while to begin wit\i Wieim.. TViJb Socrates 
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of Xenophon says nothing upon the question : the argu- 
ments put into his mouth in the Phaedo are those of Plato. 
Socrates argues that death is a boon : either it is a dream- 
less sleep or a journey to where are the true judges and the 
renowned dead {Apol. 40, A. f .) . He closes his defence with 
the words, * Now it is the hour to depart, I to die, you to 
live ; which of us enters into the better lot is hidden from 
all save Grod only.' The ' divine Plato ' was one of the 
chief sources of the belief to after ages. He inteUectualised 
the ritual and ceremonies of Orphism which brought 
immortality to Greece, and imbibed from Pythagoreanism 
all the satisfaction it had to offer to a mystical world- 
weary spirit. After much independent reflection and 
enlarged spiritual experience, he completed — especially in 
the Phaedrua, Symposium, and Phaedo — ^the lofty structure 
from which historic Christianity has borrowed so many 
stones. He dwells upon the divine origin of the soul, its 
spiritual nature, its pre-existence, its longing to return to 
its home, its defiance of all diseases both of the body 
and those which attack itself. His life beyond is dis- 
tinguished by moral values, i.e. his immortality is ethical. 
Plato's labour of love is * the noblest single offering that 
human reason has yet laid upon the altar of human hope.' ^ 
Aristotle offered little hope. He defined the soul as the 
entelechy of the body ; only one part of the soul is immortal, 
active reason, which persists as incorporeal spirit, but in 
such a fashion as to render personal immortality very doubt- 
ful, if not impossible ; for the dead are not happy being 
deprived of self-consciousness. The Peripatetics rejected 
immortality. The Stoics usually admitted that the soul 
survived till the conflagration ; some like Panaetius denied 
even this. The Epicureans were the apostles of annihila- 
tion. Lucretius — ^another Omar Khayyam — contemplates 
blank nothingness and extinction of all desire in the leti 

1 Geddes, Phaedo qf Plato, p. zzYii., cited in SaUaond^ Ctmatian DqUtwa 
qf Immorialitf, p. 149, 
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seeura quies. Sallost (Cai. 51-2) lepresentfl Oaefiar, the 
high-priest of Roman religion, as opposing the simple 
death penalty proposed for the Gatilinarian consjnra- 
tors, because 'death puts a period to all human ills, 
and beyond the grave there is no opportunity for either 
anxiety or joy ' ; in this opinion Cato Uticensis con- 
curs. Cicero also refers to it {In Cai., iv. 4, 7), without 
any contradiction. Thus this famous trio denied all 
moral nexus betwe^i this life and the next. Catullus — 
the Shelley of antiquity — anticipates 'one perpetual 
night' closing down on his love for Lesbia, and on 
a sadder occasion, by his brother's grave, he takes an 
everlasting hopeless farewell. Horace in exquisite verse 
commends a ' carpe diem ' existence before we pass into 
'eternal exile,' where jndvis et umbra sumua. Pliny 
(H. N., vii. 55, 188) maintains that death is an unbroken 
sleep from which th^re is no awakening, the desire for 
immortality arising from human vanity. The funeral 
inscriptions are for the most part hopeless. They repre- 
sent largely the scenes of this life and of past happiness ; 
they are not concerned with the future. Some are frivolous 
and even immoral : ' I was not, I became ; I am not and 
I care not.' ' While I lived I drank as I pleased, you 
who live drink.' ' Baths, wine, indulgence, corrupt our 
bodies, but they constitute life.' ' Eat, drink, enjoy 
yourself, then join us.' ' What I have eaten and drunk, 
that I take with me; what I have left behind I have 
forfeited.' 'While I lived I lived well; now my little 
play is ended, soon shall yours be ; good-bye and applaud.' 
' Hold all a mockery, reader ; nothing is our own.' The 
poems of the Greek Anthology — especially the later ones 
— ^are without a ray of hope. Death brings the peace of 
nothingness, and takes us away from the ills of life. The 
burden of these pieces is ' vanity of vanities, all is vanity.' 
As death may snatch us away at any moment let us quaff 
the cup of pleasure now ; the only regret at the end is 
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that of having lost any opportunity of enjoyment ; for the 
rest ' all is laughter, all is dust, all is nothing.' ' All life 
is a stage and a game ; learn to play it without seriousness 
or bear the consequence.' 

There is another side. The question of immortality 
was being approached with increasing earnestness. Men 
were asking, ' If a man die shaU he live again ? ' Amid the 
imcertainty and misery of the present, many were crying 
with the author of Obermann, ' Eternity, deviens mon asile.' 
The demand for continued existence and for remembrance 
asserted itself strongly. Even Lucretius realised the sad- 
ness for the hiunan heart of parting with loved ones without 
hope of a reunion. Roman tombs were erected near the 
roadside so that the living might not grudge the time to 
read the epitaph. *The wish to maintain ... a bond 
of communion between the living and the departed was 
one of the most imperious instincts of the Latin race.' ^ 
The dead demand that loving hands scatter roses and 
violets with a prayer over the grave : they dreaded loneli- 
ness. A few learned sceptics and materialists could not 
stem the rising aspirations of the people. Some men of 
eminence woidd not deny this hope : others fostered it 
till it became a faith. The work of Orphism, Pytha- 
goreanism, and above all Platonism, could not be in vain ; 
their spirituality filtered down among the masses. Tacitus 
concludes his life of Agricola with the faint hope that such 
noble souls may be granted a life beyond. Sulpicius 
Severus consoles Cicero on the death of Tullia with a 
hesitating ' if the dead retain consciousness.' The demand 
for Consolations, characteristic of this period, promoted 
the eternal hope. It is strange that while belief in the old 
fables of punishment in Tartarus waned, the hope of im- 
mortality increased. The future was increasingly ethicised 
from the days of Orphism and especially of Plato. Plu- 
tarch is an advocate of immortality, to which he thinks 

1 DiU, p. 487. 
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the innate desiie for a perpetoity of life points.' At the 
Old of his Consolation to hia wife he considen it harder to 
doabt than to believe. He also eonsoles her with this faith 
miiieh they learned in thdr initiation into the mysteries. 
In his (?) Conaolation to ApdOotUua the same hope is 
present, bat sometimes faint. The cases of Cicero and 
Seneca are interesting as giving some insight into anci^it 
religions experience. In the day of prosperity both paid 
little attention to the subject, bat in the face of bereave- 
mssat and misfortone they fell back on the eternal hope. 
Cicero, acknowledging Solpicias* consolatory letter (Fam,, 
iv. 5), admits that his friend had offered all possible 
consolation, though the highest he could offer was a 
continuation of consciousness in Tullia (H qui etiam inferis 
sensus est). Writing to Torquatus {lb., vi. 4, 4), a few 
months later, he views death as bringing insensibility {sine 
utto sensu). On the other hand, in the beautiful Dream of 
Sdpio, published 51 B.C., a blessed immortality is promised 
to those who have served their coimtry and lived virtuously, 
in contrast with which ' what you call life is death.' In 
the year of Tullia's death he addressed a Consolatio to 
himself, in the extant fragment of which he dwells upon the 
divine and spiritual nature of the soul. In the same or 
the following year he began the Ttisculan DisptUations 
C a work of despair '), in the first of which he reviews the 
Platonic arguments for the immortality of the soul, but 
arrives at no certainty. Death is no evil, but it is not a 
blessing : we shall either ' return to our eternal home or 
become unconscious and free from anxiety.' Again he 
boasts that if the hope of immortality is a delusion it is 
one in which he wishes to persist. Seneca wavered. At 
one time he viewed immortality as a * beautiful dream ' 
{beUum somnium), but after the bitter experiences of his 
life he came to depict the blessedness of heaven in terms 

^ InDe sera Num. Vind,, 18, he says a belief in continaed existence mnst 
follow from that in Ood's proTidence. Cf. also Non posse suaviter vivi, 26 f. 
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akin to the Christian. Death is not penal but a boon to 
tired mortality ; this mortal life is a ' prelude to a better 
and longer life.' Stoic as he was he preferred the Platonic 
spiritual view of the soul. The day of death is the ' birth- 
day of eternity ' (ctetemi naUdis) : ' our soul will then 
have cause to rejoice when, sent forth from these shades 
in which it is immersed, it shall see things no longer dimly, 
but with the light of perfect day, and shall have been 
restored to its heaven and shall have reached the place 
which is its birthplace.' Maximus of Tyre regards death 
as the entrance upon a new immortal life. 

Some of the most earnest souls were in doubt. This 
is the attitude of Quintilian. Epictetus is very faltering 
in his utterances about things beyond : though he asserted 
the divine kinship of the soul and the joy of communion 
with God here, he never felt the need of a personal existence 
beyond. Marcus Aurelius, conscious of the inveterate 
longing of man for continued existence, crushed it out 
in his absolute submission to the will of God, whatever 
that might be : he felt no need of another life to com- 
plement this. 

Thus some of the best men were indifferent to the hope 
of man ; others clung to it as a frail raft. So far as we 
can gather, the masses had more faith in immortality than 
their leaders, and that because of the spread of the Oriental 
religions. The chief sources of faith in a continued moral 
life in the Graeco-Boman age were three : Platonism, which 
took up and spiritualised Orphism and Pythagoreanism ; 
the Greek mysteries, and, above all, the mysteries of the 
Oriental cults. Speaking of Athens, Cicero says she pro- 
duced * nothing more excellent and nothing better than 
those mysteries, by which from a wild and savage life we 
have been trained and raised to a higher humanity. They 
are truly called initial for it is through them we have 
learned to know the beginnings of life. And we have 
received from them not only good reason why we should 
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Hve with joy, bat also why we sJumld die with a better hope* 
A oontmiied exiatence of some kind was afanoflt uniTenally 
admitted : it was the mysteries that cast light upon the 
gloom and prcnnised a different position to the initiated. 



The Mysteries 

Althon^ we distjugniflh Greek and Oriental mjrsteries, 
theGiedE mysteries were probably introduced from the East 
by the cult brotherhoods after the spiritual upheavals 
and religious revivals that swept over the North Semitic 
world in the seventh ooitury B.C. Hie mysteries were 
at first private and conducted by religious guilds, lliey 
introduced into Greece the revolutionary idea of a 
religion detached from the tribe or poUs and open to all 
men: membership was free and spontaneous. In the sixth 
c^itury ^ one Greek state, Athens, took over the Eleusinian 
mysteries as part of the state religion, thus partly adopting 
the new principle of membership in a divine community 
by initiation instead of by birthright. Side by side still 
persisted many private mysteries. The introduction of 
these foreign mysteries into the Greek world was epoch- 
making : they lent to men a moral inspiration by making 
the future life worthy of high endeavour, and by introducing 
into it moral distinctions qualified by man's conduct 
here. The gloomy non-moral after-existence of Homer 
gave way to a hereafter of bliss for the initiated. Both 
the state-acknowledged and the private mysteries offered 
to men a hope through the symbolism of nature. The 
Hymn to Demeter says, * Happy is he among deathly men 
vdio hath beheld these things. And he that is uninitiate 
and hath no lot in them, hath never equal lot in death 
beneath the murky gloom.' Pindar speaks to the same 
purpose. Better known are the words of Sophocles, 
'thrice blessed they of mortals who descend into Hades 

1 CL JeroDB, Introd, to the HiHory of Rdigion (1896), pp. 858-9. 
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having seen these mysteries.' Mysteries, like everything 
else, were abused. Plato speaks of them with disapproba- 
tion, first, because they tended to give the idea that 
ceremonial expiation for sin in this life was enough — an 
idea subversive of righteousness ; and secondly, because 
they offered rewards, including an * eternity of drunken- 
ness,' for virtue, which to Plato wa*s its own reward. 

The new Oriental cults that began in the second century 
B.O. to invade the Empire supplied the masses with the 
most fascinating ritual and mysteries. The cults of the 
Great Mother, Isis, and Mithra, taught immortality and 
attached to it grave moral responsibility. Men were pre- 
pared for the life beyond by penances, fasting, abstinence, 
baptism and purification. In the yearly return of life 
in nature they recognised a symbol of the hope of man. 
The emotional rites of a naturalistic reUgion were not in 
the first case elevating, but with the developing moral 
experience of man were translated into symbols of higher 
truth. They saw in the alternate grief and joy of a mother 
of sorrows joy bom of grief and life issuing from death, 
life was a probation for eternity, and after death there 
followed another life and a great judgment. 

The TauroboUum (not found in the West till the second 
century a.d., attaching to the Great Mother cult, and pro- 
bably also to Mithraism) was the most impressive of sacra- 
ments. The worshipper knelt in a trench over which was a 
platform on which was slain a bull ; the blood ran down 
upon the devotee, thus cleansing him of sin and causing him 
to be 'bom again for eternity' {in aetemum renatus). The 
votaries of Isis had inscribed on their tombs ' be of good 
cheer,' or * may Osiris give thee the refreshing water.' 

v. Changs m thb Religious Spibit 

The more one studies this era the more will he be per- 
suaded that the Christ came in the fulness of time ; that 
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all its activities, political, social, moral and religious, 
wer^ converging toward SQs appearing. The natural joy of 
life (WeUfreudigkeU) was gone : men had become serious. 
The problems that agitated them most were those of 
ethics and religion, above all, the problCTis of the individual 
soul, or those universal enigmas that concern man as 
man everywhere and always — ^the issues of life and death. 
We have noticed a demand on all hands for a universal 
religicxL Toward the beginning of the Christian era the 
religious instinct asserted itself in a surprising d^ree: 
*men were thirsty to believe and wbrship,' says Denis. 
The God of the city-state passed away with tiie city-state 
which finally expired under Caesar and Augustus ; state 
religions were maintained by custom not by faith. The 
world had come to believe in the unity of Grod which 
suggested one religion. If one man could rule the world, 
surely one God could rule the universe. Social, political, 
and l^islative unity had been impressed upon the Empire 
by Rome ; philosophical and, to some extent, ethical unity 
had been emphasised by Greek tiiought; only religious 
unity was needed. As men were persuaded of the pnity 
of God, the unity of man and the divine kinship, no parti- 
cularistic religion could satisfy. If sin abounded, it was 
also an age of intense religious activity. Greek thought 
made as noble an effort to supply a religion of humanity as 
was possible for philosophy. The era of the subjective had 
arrived which is specially favourable to devotion. Rome 
offered her subjects a universal religion in the imperial 
cult to impress the world with her own majesty rather 
than that of Grod. Her subjects accepted it with good will 
as a form of civil homage, while they went their own way 
to find satisfaction for the life of ^e soul : the praesens 
deu8 of the emperor might appeal to the imagination but 
not to the emotions. The throne of the human heart was 
declared vacant and there were abundant candidates; 
in this department Greece and Rome retired before the 
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religions of the East. Individualism is in no department 
so pronomiced as in the religious. Personal access to the 
Deity was offered through the Oriental priesthoods. The 
world was convinced that the two great realities in the 
universe were Gkxi and the soul. The worshipper was no 
longer content to remain a silent and passive observer : he 
wished to take part himself in the worship. Religion was 
regarded as an individual concern, and not as a province of 
politics. The mysteries and the Eastern faiths supplied the 
place with the ancients which the Church occupies with iis. 
Membership in these and state citizenship were separate : 
man selected his religion, he did not any longer enter it by 
birthright. 

Emotionalism 

We observe a rising tide of emotionalism. It is easy 
to understand how this was restrained in the severe 
but necessary discipline of the old r^gime.^ When the 
individual is detached from the collective unity there is 
more play for the emotions. Religion is rooted in the 
emotional.* Jerome says Plato placed the soul of man 
in the head, Christ placed it in the heart. Emotionalism 
entered the Graeco-Roman world by a twofold path, first, 
in the consciousness of deep religious needs disclosed by 
individualism, which reacted upon men like the discovery 
of a new sense; and secondly, in the Eastern religions which 
professed to meet while fostering these wants. Emotional- 
ism betrayed itself negatively in the depreciation of the 
state cults, and positively, in the efforts made by the 
Roman religious authorities to make the wor^p more 
congenial by introducing emotional and individual elements. 
Fowler' speaks of 'the first lectistemia in 399 B.C. as 

1 Contrast the statuesque sorrow of Pericles' FwMfral Oration with that of 
Cioero over the loss of Tullia. 

8 M. Arnold's definition of religion as morality touched with emotion 
contains a half truth. 

» Rdig. Exper.j p. 261. 
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the eariiest authentic examine ol the emotioiial teaadeocy 
of Ihe Roman plebs.' While thia emotional element is 
necessary for religion, it does not oonstitate rdigicm, nor 
does it necessarily conduce to it. It may issue in true 
reUgioiis enthusiasm and mystidsm, or sink to moral 
anarchy.^ Hence too the Oriental religions hare been so 
differoitly estimated in antiquity and now. In one sense 
men find in a religi<m what they bring to it, and deprive from 
it idiat they most desire, lliose who approadied these 
religicHis in earnest to find sjHritual support discovered 
in them means of grace ; olhers sought in them palliatives 
of and even incentives to immorality. Cefewionial purity 
was required rather than spiritual: the emotional mis- 
tresses of men like Catullus, Propertius, and TibuUus were 
eager devotees of these cults. Hie sensual romance of 
Apuleius is another instance. A furiheir evidence of 
emotionalism is the prominence of women in the Oriental 
cults, including Judaism and Christianity. We have 
already referred to the prominence of the passion of 
love in the later, and especially in Bcnnan, literature. 
The very realism, characteristic of the age, is evidence 
of the emotionaL 

Personal Beligiam 

There was a considerable advance in the recognition 
of tbe inwardness and personal nature of man's hi^er 
life.* This was in line with Ihe general drift toward 
individualism. Man had turned from the investigation 
of the problems of the external world to probe the secret of 
his own nature. Although ihe ancient worid did not arrive 
at any adequate conception of personality (the depths 
of which have not even yet been plumbed), there was 
a developing sense of personality with its pain and responsi* 

> ICany of the gnaUst mmiiciMn lad immonl Utw. 
i Cf. Seneca, i^. ST 
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bility. The city-state had presented only the external 
and collective side of religion ; the personal and inward 
aspect now overshadowed the other. Man turned aside 
from political life to regulate his own, and find satisfaction 
for Self in religion. Amid the terrible social strife and 
devastation in which the Empire wa*s founded, men were 
compelled to think about themselves in a new way. It 
seemed as if Gkxi had set the emperors to keep guard 
in order to give men time to reflect about themselves. 
In the stillness of the pax Romana, the need for inward 
peace grew all the more clamant. The collective covenant 
with God had been broken, and as men cannot live without 
the supernatural, the personal bond was sought. The 
external sanctions and authority of morality being 
threatened, another sanction was discovered in the innate 
moral nature of man and in a Grod-implanted conscience 
which demanded obedience while states rise and fall. 
There was acknowledged an objective and eternal law of 
righteousness to which the Grod within bears testimony. 
The worthiest rewards of righteousness and the acutest 
penalties of sin are enacted in the theatre of the inner life. 
Socrates maintains that the worst consequences of our 
conduct are the disastrous effects upon our own spiritual 
nature. The famous line of Virgil represents the same 
truth : guiaque suoa patimur Manes, ' each of us suffers 
in his own spiritual being.' The call of the heathen 
preacher was for introspection and self-examination : this 
era dated from the 'Know thyself,' by which Socrates 
produced one of the most momentous epochs in the higher 
life. The later schools without exception aimed at 
bestowing upon man independence in his inward life. 
Stoicism took the lead in asking men to retire to the 
citadel of their own being where external things could 
not ruf9e : the only worthy life was amid the secret 
triumphs and agonies of one's soul. VBetire within 
yourself' was the motto of Aurelius. Peace may be 

H 
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found within when it is denied without. There are many 
pagan texts, especially in Seneca, Epictetus, and Aurelius, 
pskrallel to ' the Elingdom of God is within you/ 



Charader 

Closely connected with this inwardness is the importance 
attached to character, though the old world was even 
fuller of inconsistencies between a man's ideals and his 
conduct than the modem. Ovid could say 'I see the 
better and approve it, but I pursue the worse.' Men had 
begun, in the words of Emerson, to test the passion of 
the moment by the verdict of the centuries. The Apology 
of Xenophon, prosaic compared with that of Plato, con- 
tains one memorable passage. Socrates, seeing Anytus 
leaving tdie court in triumph, exclaimed, ' How wretched 
is this fellow not to reflect that whichever of us has done 
that which is the best and noblest for all time, he is the 
victor.' A Stoic, asked if he had lost anything in the sack 
of his native city, replied, ' I carry all my goods with me.' 
More attention was paid to moral education and the forma- 
tion of character ; precepts and examples were in demand. 
The whole mission of Stoicism was to form strong and 
fearless characters that could bid defiance to any calamity, 
and it admittedly achieved great success. All the attention 
that used to be paid to politics was now centred upon 
morality. That what a man is, is of more importance 
than what a man has, is a doctrine quite familiar to Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Aurelius. Probably the most impressive 
testimony of early Christianity was the upright lives of 
its adherents. 

Demand for Authority 

The ancient world was anxiously searching for an 
authority, especially about the time of the appearance of 
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Christianity. The Orient, relying less on the capacities 
of man, looked to God for knowledge given by revelation 
and embodied in the lore of priesthoods. The Greeks 
looked to man himself for knowledge; they considered 
it no irreverence to pry into the secrets of the Almighty. 
As the Greeks sought salvation by wisdom, the question 
of a criterion to distinguish truth from falsehood was a 
matter of supreme importance. The question arose, 
What and wherein is the authority of Thought ? Socrates, 
vindicated the validity of thought and the existence of 
objective and imiversal truth : he believed in the possibility 
of knowledge through concepts arrived at by dialectic. 
He was the first Greek to enthrone conscience as an authority 
above law and the state. He asserted that man's moral 
nature is not a lie, and that we have a conscience which 
must be obeyed at all costs, even at that of life itself. 
He believed he had an inner guide — his d/iemcm. He also 
gave the first utterance in the Western world to the need 
of a revelation — a heaven-sent guide to teach us our 
religious duties. Plato found the authority for the moral 
life of man in innate ideas, in the recollection of the 
Good and the Lovely which our souls contemplated with 
God in their pre-natal condition. The Cyrenaics despaired 
of knowledge. Aristotle gave prominence to empiric 
knowledge, defending sensuous perception on the groimd 
that the senses never deceive us. The Stoics were sheer 
empirics. The Epicureans theoretically accepted sensu- 
ous perception and the resulting concepts as criteria of 
truth, but in pra^ctice they held to the personal feeling of 
pleasure and pain as the basis of moral conduct. The 
Academics rejected both the evidence of the senses and 
the intellect as guides ; they also repudiated knowledge 
by concepts because these bore no hall-mark of veracity, 
and the same object generated different concepts in different 
minds. Man must rest in suspension of judgment, and the 
highest criterion for moral conduct is probability. Man 
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grew weary of onoertainty, and aa attention ceotied nuxe 
upon die ethicB of die indiTidiial, he demanded a worldDg 
criterum. Tbe Eclectica weie the moat practical tJiinlrArR 
of a practical age. lliey placed the atandard for dedaicn 
between true and faiae, rig)it and wrong, in each man'a 
aelf-ccmacioiianeaa where tmth is given immediately ; the 
ordinary aeif-conadoiifineaa gives the final dedaion in 
philosophic qpeetianB. 'Thus innate knowledge forma 
the Izanaition to that form of i^iilosoi^y which only goes 
back to self -conscioiianess, in order to recdve in it the 
revelation of God.' ^ Eclecticism opened the way for, 
Mid wait hand in hand with, the philosophy of Bevdation. 
External Revelation is complementary to intemaL* lliis 
is the position taken so strcmgly by Cicero and Seneca. 
The Greeks, the first to doubt, were not yet satisfied. A 
higher authority was needed to regulate the liberty of 
indepaidence secured by individualism. The Greeks 
had trusted themselves to Reason, which had carried them 
as far as Reason can ; they were now conscious that there 
is a domain into which the intellect by itself cannot enter, » 
tiiat there is in life a mysterious region where only faith 
can say the last word. Denis' observes that, 'grown old 
in logic, wearied of uncertainty and scepticism, they were 
less conscious of tiie need of arriving by any path at the 
emancipaticm of the spirit, than of discovering a rule to 
terminate their discussions and their doubts. They would 
view the letter of a formal and holy text ratiier as an 
alleviation than as a subjection and a restraint.' Justin 
Martyr says, ' It is impossible to know either by nature, 

I Zeller, EeUUiet, p. 20. 

s ' These two cnrrents [an urgent demand for knowledjge in the practical 
interef ta of religion, and a disbelief in the tniths of existine knowledge and 
knowledge generally! coalescing, we arriye at the thought tnat tmth, which 
could not be attained in the form of intellectual knowledge, exists outside of 
it, and is partly to be sought in the religious traditions of the early days of 
Greece and the East, partly by immediate divine reyelation.'— Zeller, Stoie^ 
Epie., and Seep,, p. 3u. 

* ii. 821. 
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or the sheer power of thought, things so sublime as the 
divine : that can only come by the gracious gift of Him 
who knows all.' Pilate was unconsciously voicing the 
demand of his age when he asked in the presence of ' the 
Way, the Truth, and the life,' ' What is Truth ? ' without 
recognising the Revelation of Truth. From whatever 
causes — ^the discordant voices of spiritual directors, the 
mistrust in man's capacity for knowledge, the shattering 
of external restraints, the isolation of the individual soul, 
the weariness that overtook Greek thinking, the contact 
with the Revelation philosophy of the East — there spread 
a deep sense of the need of a Revelation,* which was 
intensified by the contact of East and West in Alexandria ; 
in the Hermetic literature Revelation has become the 
source of knowledge.' * The last motive in this specula- 
tion (which ended in Neo-Platonism), was the yearning 
after a higher revelation of truth ; its metaphysical pre- 
supposition was an opiK)sition of God and the world . . . 
its practical consequence was a combination of ethics with 
religion.' ' Neo-Pythagoreanism, later Platonism, and 
finally Neo-Platonism trusted rather to a revelation than 
to logic. They sought the knowledge of GUxl in communion 
with Him, in rising in ecstasy from the sensuous to the 
supersensuous. The idea of Revelation was encouraged 
by the Oriental religions to which people thronged. The 
contact of Judaism with the West, and the tremendous 
influence of the world-historic Septuagint version, pro- 
mulgated this faith. In addition, Messianic ideas were 
widely difihised (p. 136). The ecclesiastical councils were 
not isolated phenomena ; they were the result of an age- 
long search for an authority for the spirit. 

1 Of. Neander, Oh. HiU., Eng, Tr,^ i 48. 

s This Revelation is granted either immediately by a God (Hermes, That, 
Asclepius) or mediately by an inspired prophet, 
s Zeller, Outlines^ p. 305. 
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Nearness of the Supemaiural 

A ooDBcioiiSQess of the supemataral was keenier with 
the ancients than with some modem Christians. They 
knew no religion without miracles. The supemataral 
was in close propinquity to them, and their whole life was 
filled with its influence. What to us would seem miraculous 
and incredible was to them of ordinary occurrence- 
miracles of healing, visions, apocalypses, resuscitation of 
the dead. There was an evil side to this belief in the 
supernatural : religion was debased to superstition.^ The 
divine was feared lest it should hurt, not loved for its 
beneficence. The gods could be threatened, cajoled, 
bribed. All means were used to deflect their wills from 
evil designs. Astrology, witchcraft, necromancy, thau- 
matuigy were rife. Some of the most degrading practices 
were performed under the name of religion. We realise 
the force of ignorant superstition in reading the great 
poem of Lucretius ; his whole effort is to weed the fear 
of the gods out of human life, for 'to so many evils 
could religio prompt men.' The ancients believed that the 
Deity revealed himself in trifling accidents and in preter- 
natural fashion. Sober historians like Livy and Tacitus 
pause to relate miraculous events, and Suetonius revels in 
the miraculous. With the spread of dualism the whole 
world was portioned out to a hierarchy of beneficent and 
malefic spirits ; the life of man was the theatre of a truce- 
less conflict for his soul between the opposing spiritual 
forces. Paul was not a stranger to the earnestness of this 
perpetual struggle. 

Mysticism 

A strong flood of mysticism was sweeping over the world. 
Mysticism has been often asserted to be alien to the leading 






Jon|^ {Das aniike Mysterienwesen, p. Id8) speaks of the mysteries as 
mi 
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peoples of the Empire. It was undoubtedly uncongenial 
to the Romans, to whom the material was so real. Inge ^ 
maintains that the ' Jewish mind and charaeter in spite 
of its deeply religious bent was alien to mysticism,' but in 
the Psalms and the Prophets we often find a genuine 
religious mysticism, and another type in the Apocalyptic 
visions and the Cabbala. To the Greek mind in its heyday 
the mystic temperament wasforeign.' Mysticism enter^ the 
Greek world in the religious revival of the sixth century B.o.» 
in Orphism and Pythagoreanism ; it was too individualistic 
to lay hold on a, civilisation entrenched in the polia. It 
laid hold on Plato and became prominent in the subjective- 
ness which prevailed from the third, but particularly from 
the first century B.C. onwards • — ^in Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
Neo-Platonism, in Philo, and in Paul and John. Wherever 
we find religion, we find mysticism as one of the channels 
connecting with the Invisible. There was a demand for 
the experimental knowledge of God * and a unio mystica. 
In one respect, mysticism is the cultivation of the last 
element discovered in probing personality — the emotional. 
Socrates was as much a mystic as a true sceptic. Plato 
is the father of Greek and Christian mysticism. He 
silences his doubts by faith ; he believes that in the body 
we are exiled from home ; his whole effort is to rise from 
the finite to union with the Infinite. No one was ever 
more oppressed with the sense of the dualism of man's 
nature. The * truly mystical sense of salvation — the 
return of the prodigal to his father's home from the far 
country, where this high afiOnity had been almost forfeited 
in "vagrancy among the manifold" — will appear again 

1 Christian Mystieismf p. 89. 

3 Bobde, Rdig, d. Or,, p. 388. * Mystik war ein fremder Blntstropfsn im 
griechischen Blute.' 

s Of. Kennedy, St. Paid and the Myatery-Religiona^ index, Mysticism ; 
Lehmann, Mystik im Seid. u. Christentumf chaps. 5-8 ; Norden, Agnostos 
Theos, 97 f., 109, 222. 

4 ' yt^&sit $€ov wird ?U» Ldsungswort im Eonkurrenzkampfe der Beligionen,' 
Norden, tb, 109. 
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as a special type of Platonie thou^t ... an oveipower- 
ing conception of Unity; and of some scaioe comjoe- 
hensible form of Being, to which the longing aspiiatioii 
of the awakened soul ever tends, rising throng^ images 
and figures and types of the sensible world to the perfect 
vision of Beauty beyond.' ^ When religion turned inward, 
«id i^osoidiy was converted into religion, the mystical 
elements of ecstasy and passivity were emphasiBed. Whm 
the intellect grew weary of long-sustained activity, when 
knowledge seemed exhausted or men were overtaken by 
despair in man's capacity for knowledge,* when they became 
more sensitive to the pain of isolation* and more con- 
vinced that our moral nature is not a lie, when U y avaU 
dans lea Ames un vide immense, they cried out for Bevela^ 
tion ; ' the gulf of mysticism invites the hardy speculator 
to its profound repose, and constrains and fascinates him, 
until he is overcome by dizziness, and falls as if drawn 
by some irresistible influence into the abyss.' The effort 
was made, as in Philo and Neo-Platonism, to rise above 
conscious thought into immediate union with €rod. 
Mysticism also betrays itself in the frequent other- 
worldliness, in the prevalent world-weariness, in the 
asceticism which aimed at detaching the soul from the 
attractions of earth, in the rebellion against formality in 
religion and idle speculation in philosophy, in the increas- 
ing power of Platonic idealism, in the demand for salvation- 
religions, in the fresh emotional elements in life, in the 
quest after the deification of man, in the spread of indefi- 
nite Messianic expectations. These elements find thdr 
practical illustration in the spread of ascetic brotherhoods 
like the Therapeutae and Essenes, and in the purifications 

1 Bnssell, pp. 241-2. 

* * Bo tritt Olaaben und erleuchUtes Schauen an die Stelle Ton Wisien mid 
Bagreifen, ein tiAf ionerliches Eriebnis an die Stelle der Reflexion ; fhmima 
Hingabe an das Unfassbare eraetzt den etolzen eich selbst die Grenxen 
vorMchreibenden Forscbersinn.' — Norden, p. 127. 

' ' Mystik kann, ihrem Weeen nach, nicbt wobl Religion einer G«meind« 
werden. '— Bohde, ib.^ p. 380. 
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and the mortifications required by the Oriental cults. 
Such principles were the tenets of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
the school of Philo, and finally of Neo-Platonism. If 
the spread of dualism did not foster mysticism, it at least 
cansed men to take refuge in mysticism as the means of 
escape. Qod and the world, spirit and matter, were set 
over against each other in antagonism. Greek thought 
wrestled for centuries to discover a reconciling principle, 
a larger synthesis in which all antagonisms are harmonised ; 
but Greek thought never found the synthesis. It believed 
from the first in Unity, but could not discover the terms or 
principle or mode. At last in despair, in Neo-Platonism, 
it surrendered logic, and, seeking to rise above conscious 
thought, made a leap for unity in the ecstasy of the Vision 
Beatific. At length it found that ' nothing worthy proving 
can be proven nor yet disproven.' Mysticism has been 
defined as 'an attempt to solve, by love and emotion, 
the dualism of the world ; and especially to reconcile the 
constant struggles and defiance of the individual will 
with universal law.' And mysticism was the last word of 
Greek philosophy. Theory was abandoned for immediate 
experience, just as in Christianity we appeal to the 
Christian consciousness. 

Intermediariea 

God became more transcendent, and intermediaries 
were needed between man and God. Several causes 
contributed to this — the greater hold which dualism 
gained, the rising sense of sin, the influence of the Oriental 
idea of an exalted transcendent Deity, monotheism, the 
consciousness of the limits of knowledge. God was 
consequently removed far above the realm of sense and 
placed beyond reach of the world. An impassable gulf 
yawned between God and Nature : matter is inherently 
evil, so that God cannot come into contact with it. The 
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hij^est principle being spirit it became difficult to aoeonnt 
for the Creation at alL That a pure spirit could soUy 
itself by finding expression in the material, and that a 
good Creator could produce a universe with so much evil, 
was impossible. The activity of God in the world would 
invade that serenity of the only worthy activity of the 
Highest — self -contemplation. Throu^ intermediaries 
God created and governs His creation. The whole universe 
was peopled with demons or semi-divine beings, of whom 
some were beneficent and some malevolent. The idea 
of a medium between God and man is very old. In the 
Timaeua Plato puts an immanent World-Soul between a 
transcendent God and the world : this World-Soul is the 
image of God, His steward, or even another God. * The 
maker and father of this universe is difficult to discover ; 
when discovered he cannot be revealed to all men,' says 
Plato. This World-Soul is therefore one of Plato's most 
important links between the finite and the infinite. By 
a singular coincidence, both East and West were converging 
to a belief in a medium which at first was an abstraction, 
but was gradually personified and finally regarded as 
personal or an incarnation. In the Old Testam^it we 
find a quad-personification of the Word of God, some- 
times of His Name, and more especially of Wisdom ; 
' Hebrew thought tended to represent God's self -manifesta- 
tion as mediated by an agent, more or less conceived as 
personal and yet blending with the divine personality 
itself.' ^ In the West the doctrine of the Logos or Word 
goes back to Heraclitus of Ephesus. His doctrine has 
occasioned much discussion, but an excellent authority 
sums it up in three propositions : (1) ' The Logos is et'Cmal, 
both pre-existent and everlasting.' (2) 'All things 
happen through the Logos. Its authority is not confined 
to the sphere of human activities ; it is a cosmic principle, 
** common " or ** universal." ' (3) * The duty of man is to 

1 PoTTes, art. * Logos' in Hastings' D. B. 
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obey fhifl universal Logos/ though most men refuse to 
see or hear it.^ To the Stoics is due the honour of popu- 
larising this doctrine of the Word as medium. Zeno took 
over the Heraclitean Word, r^arded it as the manifestation 
of God, the all-pervading principle, even identified it with 
Fate, with Providence, and finally with God. It was an 
immanent Logos. Cleanthes transformed the fire of 
Heraclitus and Zeno into spirit and then made the Logos 
spirit. The Logos became the principle of all unity. 
Posidonius upheld the Logos doctrine, passing it on to 
Soman Stoicism and perhaps to Philo and the Jewish 
Christians. Li Alexandria, where East and West first 
blended, this important theological doctrine gained fresh 
impetus, especially from Philo. The medium is personified 
till it becomes almost personal. Philo became the vehicle 
of expression for a greater truth than he was conscious of. 
His theism separated the Word from the highest Grod. 
He designates his Logos as the * image of God,' the ' eldest 
son,* the 'first-bom,' the 'prophet' or 'interpreter,' 
the * consul ' or ' vicegerent ' of God, the ' mediator,' the 
'intercessor,' the 'paraclete,' the 'high-priest of the 
universe.' He is also the ' impress ' of God, the instru- 
ment of creation, the 'lower God,' the 'second God,' 
partaking of the nature of God and man. Thus in the 
Word as ever assuming a more personal character. Eastern 
and Western anticipations converged and met : ' Hebrew 
thought tended to conceive of the medium of revelation 
as personal,' ^ and one mark of x>ost- Aristotelian philosophy 
was ' its ever-increasing disposition to personify the ethical 
ideal.' ' Finally, ' the Word became flesh and tabe^macled 
in our midst.' 

Asceticism 

As an evidence of the seriousness of the age, the growth 
of asceticism is noteworthy. To the Western spirit 

1 AdAxn, Rdig, Teachers of Chr.yB, 219, and chap. iii. of his Vitality of 
Piatimiavi, > Purves, ibid. * Adam, p. 240. 
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found within when it is denied without. There are many 
pagan texts, especially in Seneca, Epictetus, and Aurelius, 
parallel to ' the Kingdom of Grod is within you.' 



Charctder 

Closely connected with this inwardness is the importance 
attached to character, though the old world was even 
fuller of inconsistencies between a man's ideals and his 
conduct than the modem. Ovid could say * I see the 
better and approve it, but I pursue the worse.' Men had 
begun, in the words of Emerson, to test the passion of 
the moment by the verdict of the centuries. The Apology 
of Xenophon, prosaic compared with that of Plato, con- 
tains one memorable passage. Socrates, seeing Anytus 
leaving i^e court in triumph, exclaimed, ' How wretched 
is this fellow not to reflect that whichever of us has done 
that which is the best and noblest for all time, he is the 
victor.' A Stoic, asked if he had lost anything in the sack 
of his native city, replied, ' I carry all my goods with me.' 
More attention was paid to moral education and the forma- 
tion of character ; precepts and examples were in demand. 
The whole mission of Stoicism was to form strong and 
fearless characters that could bid defiance to any calamity, 
and it admittedly achieved great success. All the attention 
that used to be paid to politics was now centred upon 
morality. That what a man is, is of more importaiice 
than what a man has, is a doctrine quite familiar to Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Aurelius. Probably the most impressive 
testimony of early Christianity was the upright lives of 
its adherents. 

Demand for Avihority 

The ancient world was anxiously searching for an 
authority, especially about the time of the appearance of 
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Christiamty. The Orient, relying less on the capacities 
of man, looked to Qod for knowledge given by revelation 
and embodied in the lore of priesthoods. The Greeks 
looked to man himself for knowledge; they considered 
it no irreverence to pry into the secrets of the Almighty. 
As the Greeks sought salvation by wisdom, the question 
of a criterion to distinguish truth from falsehood was a 
matter of supreme importance. The question arose. 
What and wherein is the authority of Thought ? Socrates, 
vindicated the validity of thought and the existence of 
objective and universal truth : he believed in the possibility 
of knowledge through concepts arrived at by dialectic. 
He was the first Greek to enthrone conscience as an authority 
above law and the state. He asserted that man's moral 
nature is not a lie, and that we have a conscience which 
must be obeyed at all costs, even at that of life itself. 
He believed he had an inner guide — his da,emcm. He also 
gave the first utterance in the Western world to the need 
of a revelation — a heaven-sent guide to teach us our 
religious duties. Plato found the authority for the moral 
life of man in innate ideas, in the recollection of the 
Good and the Lovely which our souls contemplated with 
God in their pre-natal condition. The Cyrenaics despaired 
of knowledge. Aristotle gave prominence to empiric 
knowledge, defending sensuous perception on the ground 
that the senses never deceive us. The Stoics were sheer 
empirics. The Epicureans theoretically accepted sensu- 
ous perception and the resulting concepts as criteria of 
truth, but in practice they held to the personal feeling of 
pleasure and pain as the basis of moral conduct. The 
Academics rejected both the evidence of the senses and 
the intellect as guides ; they also repudiated knowledge 
by concepts because these bore no hall-mark of veracity, 
and the same object generated different concepts in different 
minds. Man must rest in suspension of judgment, and the 
highest criterion for moral conduct is probability* Man 
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oeptaon. The world iitfaarateteolliiefat iiiilo iMe o Me tmi ia 
of aioms; tliedeityleftdialifeo{teHiq;iifl]ityiiiidiBUii^ 
by the tnTail of hmnaiutf. Enenliiisss^BtemwasagiMpel 
faritod*y; it freed meofiom the tynimy of fsldliHii* from 
the fear of the gods, of death and future punniiiiiflnt^ and 
all the bmdeDS ct sapeiBtitioii. Salvatkm was D e ga li ¥B 
and indhidnaliatac ; no rewaris were p ro p osed, no tcnoia 
threatened; there waa no God suffenng with and far man. 
Salvation ia confined to this life; thete ia no place <rf 
repentance, no room for hope. The aool ia a composite 
of the rarer and finer atcmis which are dissipated at death, 
Beyond ihejiammaniia moetUa immdi there awaits ns only 
UU seeura quits. Sndi is the gospel whose motto is Auc 
vUae dia volufUu. This veiy philosophy wfaidi dahned 
to liboate man is guilty of what it diaiged agsinst super- 
stition, Omnia suffundena mortis nigrore. Natmal hesitancy 
in leaving ' the warm precincts of the cheerful day ' is over- 
come by such consolations as that the longing for immor- 
tality arises from man's pride ; with life are extinguished 
all bitter regrets, all yearning after happiness ; * when we 
are death is not, when death is we are not ' ; greater than 
we have died, and we should be resigned to a universal law. 
Epicureanism did not inculcate sensualism, thou^ it easily 
conduced to it. Epicurus distinguished higher and lower 
pleasures ; sometimes pain should be endured in order to 
lasting pleasure. He tried to regulate the abounding 
passion of his age for pleasure by applying Aristotelian 
moderation to crude Hedonism. Epicureanism furthered 
personality (1) by asserting man's freedom ; (2) man does 
not really want the gratification of isolated desires but 
peace and pleasure for his whole being. 

Sceptics 

The Sceptics likewise invited men to retire to the 
impregnable fortress of their inner being and rest in self. 
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They negatived the possibility of knowledge ; conviction is 
unattainable. Every proposition may be equally well sup- 
ported or refuted. They cast aside all dogma except that 
of the impossibility of certainty. Man must rest in suspense 
of judgment about objective reality, and content himself 
with his subjective consciousness. Objective consciousness 
is illusory. They forgot that the ' consciousness of self is 
realised only with, and in relation to, the consciousness 
of the not-self to which it is opposed, and that if we could 
altogether cancel the latter, the former would disappear 
with it.' ^ The Sceptics, like Bishop Butler, made 
Probability the guido of life, as ancillaries to which they 
offered the practical wisdom of ancestors, or the verdict 
of the majority embodied in custom and law. As the 
schools mitigated their extreme positions. Scepticism toned 
down its dogma of the impossibility of knowledge, admitting 
degrees of probability, and interposing a kind of knowledge 
half-way between probability and certainty, as did Philo 
of Larissa. Antiochus, the teacher of Cicero, saw that 
probability implies truth as a standard, and that certainty 
is necessary to conduct. He found truth in the tenets 
common to the different schools, and thus conducted 
Scepticism over to Eclecticism. The school was revived 
under Aenesidemus and his pupils, who offered two addi- 
tional guides of conduct, feelings and experience. 

Eclecticism 

Eclecticism, 'the creed of weary minds,' was not a 
school but a mode of thought running through all the 
later schools. It was due to the cosmopolitanism of 
the age, the lack of any original system, the penetrating 
criticism of Gameades and the Sceptics, the practical 
demand for a guide of conduct, the religious tendency 
of all serious schools, and lastly, the supremacy of the 

1 Caizd, Svdution qf Theology in the Greek PkUoeophere, ii. 126. 
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pfBCtical RontfUM We find thk gjiMn e tM m fint among 
the Greek achoob, and then in the bkndfaig <rf Greek tbo^ 
with Onental m jitidani. Its moilo waa the Bbxatian 
ntJUiu addidms jmrare im vaba wui§Uin. The leanh of 
Eclecticiflm waa a genecal acknowledgnient of maa'a in- 
nate mosmi cooacjooaneaa aa oonfinned by the c ama em n LB 
geniiwm. Thia is the baaia of ooodnet and reaponaihility : 
man ia b<mi for virtue, with ideaa of ii^t and wrong, apart 
from education and beyond demonatration. Edecticiflm 
diffused a craTing tor rdigiona troth and oertainty which 
Christianity waa to meet. Hen were heaitating on the 
brink of knoiKedge before {dmnging into mystidflm : the 
weary sinrit waa inclined to aak f <Hr a rerelation.^ ' Hie 
era of aabjectiye and individual philoaophy waa brongjit 
to an end, and the era of religiona {Aikwophy inangnrated.' 

Neo-Pyihagoreamgm 

Hie Neo-Pythagoreans were the piecarsora of Neo- 
Hatoniam. They disseminated higher ideas of God, the 
immortality of the sonl, and mysticism ; they held that sense 
and reason are not the only fountains of knowledge. They 
made philosophy a life, and inculcated ascetic morality. 
Their object was to supply a religious need. They looked 
to Revelation for truth and to sacramental grace for help. 

Judaeo^eek PhiloBophy 

The chief representative of Judaeo-Greek thouj^t is 
Philo, in whom more than in any other East and West 

1 ' Onl J a iligfat impulse wu needed in order to lead the apirit in ita warek 




main pari on the Oriental side waa played by JndaUm. . . . The last motiTe 
imi|tamcnlation was the yearning after a higher revelation of tmth ; ita 
^^ri^^HMMl suppoiition was an opposition of God and the world, of apirit 
J^^PP^^BrTi as intermediaries between which men took refuge in demona 
^^^^^^^B powers. Its practical consequence was a combination of ethica 
^r ^|mi which led partly to asceticism and partly to the demand for a 

^ mdUon of the Deity /—ZeUer, OutUues, i^. 305. 
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are blended. His God is transcendent, including all reality 
and perfection, self-sufiBicient, the source of Good only. 
We know He exists, but not what He is : no definite 
predicate can be used of Him ; He is simply the I AM. 
Philo, as a Jew, adhered to the personality and moral 
attributes of Grod, even if the metaphysical attributes 
landed him in self-contradiction. Over against God in 
sharpest contrast stands a second principle — ^matter, the 
work of a subordinate deity. To bridge the chasm Philo 
posits a galaxy of intermediaries — powers, servants, angels, 
ideas, the hi^est of which is the Logos, who gives God 
certainty as to His universe and man hope as to God's 
goodness. He is the ambassador, the image of God, the 
first-bom son of God, a second God. It is doubtful whether 
Philo endowed the Logos with personality. Man, as in 
Plato and the Old Testament, is a fallen creature ; the 
body is evil and the affections are to be eradicated. Reason 
must be set over against sense. Evil consists in escaping 
from God to self ; good is the escape from self to God to 
whom man is akin. Faith and Love are the helps of the 
soul. Salvation is the rising above sense and intelligence, 
even above the Logos, in self -unconscious ecstasy to behold 
the pure reality of God. ' The attempt to go beyond con- 
scious thought had as yet been unknown in Greek philo- 
sophy. Even after Philo two centuries elapsed before it 
was an accepted dogma.' ^ * Reason,' says Philo, ' departs 
when the spirit of God enters the soxd, and returns when 
the spirit departs.' Man's chief end is not the realisation 
of man as man, but absorption in the IMvine. Philo 
stated the problem ' which Plotinus professed to solve. 

1 Zeller, OuUines, p. 325. 

* * If be has not solved the great problem of his time, we may fairly say 
thAtht^ni Hated U in all its fulneaa. , . . He first gave utterance to both of 
the two freat requirements of the religious ooDsciousness, the need for rising 
from the finite and relative to the Absolute, and the need of seeing the 
Absolute as manifested in the finite and relative ; although he could find no 
other reconciliation of these two needs except externally to subordinate the 
latter to the former.'— Caird, ii 208. 
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NechPlakmum 

The founder of Neo-Plaloniaai was the 'Bgyptian 
Plotiniis. This system is Greek thought tinged with 
Oriental mysticism ; it draws from Aristotle, Stoicum, 
Philo, but its largest dement is Flatomm. The whole 
system centres round the idea of God. God is to Plotiniis 
even more transcendent than to Fhilo. He has no need 
of the world or man, is endowed with no A^tmrnul 
moticm or love. He is apparent^ not endowed with 
personality; He is abstract Thought, pure Subject, the 
negation of all that is finite, miknowable. The woadd 
of the idien(Hnaial is the shadow of a shadow ; it is not 
the woriL of God, and indeed God takes no notice of 
it. How then accoont for the world at all? Hotinns 
coold surmount this difficulty only by metaphi»s: the 
world is the overflow of the ^enitirie of the One or the 
effluence of the infinite, as heat is of a fixe; it exists 
because of the ' necessity of nature,' that * Bdng should 
produce an image of itself.' Plotinus closes his eyes to 
the unbridged dualism, though he too posits intermediaries 
such as Pure Intelligraice, the Soul of man, at the Soul of 
the world. Man is, as to Plato and Hiilo, a fahUen creature 
who remembers his native land in a supersensuous world, 
and is tortured by his finiteness. Escape consists in rising 
above self-consciousness to complete absorption in the 
Infinite. The li^t of reason is extinguished, says Plotinus, 
when the soul sees God, and returns when the vision is lost ; 
in the Vision Beatific the * soul forgets its life in the flesh 
and forgets even itself.' Personality, which dawned with 
Socrates, surrenders its pain and flees from its perplexity 
to a Nirvana. Its cry is ' Oh, that this too too solid fle^ 
would melt.' If the soul is not lost in the senses, it is 
abflorbed in the Infinite. There is no room for any thou^t 
except the thought of God : the soul empties itiself to go 
to God empty, but never to be filled ; it is ' the flight of 
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the Alone to the Alone.' Plato and Philo had set finite 
and infinite in irreconcilable antithesis : ' Plotinus throws 
down the bar between finite and infinite.' He never 
dreams of the reconciliation of subject and object in a 
higher ideal unity. Man is nothing because God is 
evOTything. 

Surnmary 

Neo-Platonism is the necessary outcome of Greek 
thought : it is the result (and the failure) of Greek (and 
Oriental) dualism, for which it finds no solution except 
the absorption of the lower in the higher. The problem of 
knowledge had for over a thousand years agitated the Greek 
mind ; here is the despair of knowledge and self -despair. 
The trend of Greek philosophy was from concrete to 
abstract, from phenomenal to reaUty , from form to essence ; 
here all things are deprived of essence except the Absolute. 

Philosophy had raised problems which only religious 
experience could solve; Greek thought recognises that 
there is a world beyond knowledge and reason. Know- 
ledge must give place to Revelation ; the heart requires 
satisfaction as well as the head. Greek thought had not 
laboured in vain ; it had victoriously finished its course. 
Its failure was its Success by assuring men that there must 
be a principle of harmony, a synthesis of life, which has to 
be sought in spiritual experience. Neo-Platonism was 
the last determined effort of Greek thought to overcome 
dualism by making a leap toward unity. It demanded 
the religious solution. 



N 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ROMAN 

Ut inenarrabilis gratiae per totam mmidiim difiunderefear effwtiis 
Romanum regnum divina providentia praeparavit. — Fops Lko thi 
Gbsat. 

The Roman world forms the supremely important point ol tran- 
sition to the Christian religion, the indispensable middle term. — 
HsoEL {Philosophy of Religion). 

Eably Christian writers were much impressed with the 
fact that the establishment of the Roman Empire and the 
advent of Christianity were synchronous. Christianity 
came in the heyday of *the grandeur that was Rome.' 
We must note briefly the character and genius of those 
who finished the preparation of the world for Christ and 
who made possible the spread of a universal religion. 

Boman Charader 

The Romans have often been compared with the 
modem English, as the Greeks with the French^ but 
this comparison goes only a short way. There was a 
fierce directness and intensity in the Romans, which made 
their character, like the Hebrew, one-sided. A large 
element in it was what we may call ' common sense,' a 
calculating worldly wisdom without any tinge of idealism 
or mysticism. They were distinguished for gravita» — a 
combination of dignity and self-confidence — and by con- 
stantia — a doggedness and steadfastness of character which 
made them more akin to the Hebrew than to the Greek. 
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Not original in genius but prosaic,^ they w^re eesentially 
conservatives in their outlook upon the world. They were 
an official people, and surely the originators of all ' red- 
tape ' systems. Nothing strikes a reader of their constitu- 
tional history so much as their immense respect, not only 
for law, but for forms and formulae : the masses were 
often checked in revolutionary schemes by being reminded 
of prescribed forms. The Greeks marked their chronology 
by the Olympiads; the Romans, an gfficial people, by 
consulates. They prided themselves on being a religious 
]>eople — rdigioaiaainU morkdes, says Sallust ; many Roman 
and Greek writers attributed the greatness of Rome to 
her scrupidous piety. The pitLS Aeneas was supposed to 
be a type of the Latin race. Their religion was political : 
H^el treats it as the historic example of a religion of 
utility. They were bom soldiers, more patriotic than 
any ancient people, and zealous of military honour : dAdce 
est pro palria mori is a constant sentiment in their literature. 
The individual Roman was but a link with a glorious past ; 
hence the worship of the Manes is genuinely Roman. On 
a thousand battlefields, and for a longer period than 
any other people, the Romans poured out ungrudgingly 
treasures of blood for the Senatua PojnUusque Romanua or 
tiie Imperium Romanum. The Roman had no fear of 
death. The Hebrew could die because he lived in his race, 
and later because of faith in a resurrection. The Greek, 
brave in battle, r^retted death as taking him away from 
this delightful world. The Roman with innate Stoicism 
of character could die without emotion for the good of 
Rome : ' the martyr's ecstasy had no place in his dying 
hour.' He had a keen sense of duty. The Roman sentinels 
whose remains were found at the gates of Pompeii were 
types of their race. like most peoples who have made 
the worid debtors, the Romans were self-conscious and 

1 ' Among the Romans the prose of life makes its appearance — ^tbe self • 
eonscionsness of flniteness.'— Hegel, Phil, of Rdig., p. 209. 
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self-assertiye. Indomitable pride was a large ingredient 
in their oharacter. Closely connected with this was thdr 
aggressiveness: theBomanwasthe John Bull of antiquity. 
Many of their wars were pure aggression, but the Roman 
never repented. The circumstances of his early history 
taught him self-control and self-reliance : he prized dis- 
cipline; one of the stones found in the Roman wall 
between England and Scotland reads 'To the Discipline 
of Augustus.' The habits that the Roman formed as an 
agriculturist never entirely leit him. In the city he 
longed for his country villa or seaside residence to enjoy 
his well-eamed otium. The Roman was a domestic man,, 
attached to home and wife and children. The Penates 
guarded the sanctity of marriage, while the Vestals stood 
for the purity of virginity : no ancient history supplies 
us with so many noble matrons. There are other elements 
less worthy in Roman character. They were materialists ; 
they set their heart on power, and to gain the world they 
lost their soul. They cared less for the things of tiie spirit 
than did Hebrews and Greeks. Rapacity and greed in 
the acquisition of wealth and vulgar ostentation in the use 
of it was a common feature of Roman society. Ill-gotten 
gain undermined character; power engendered over- 
weening pride and insolence. There was also an ingrained 
coarseness in their nature which the culture of Hellas 
could not eradicate. They were indifferent to culture 
until they came to Greece, and never assimilated its 
essence: the Roman soldier who killed Archimedes was 
a type of Rome. The most repulsive feature of the 
Romans was their cold-blooded callousness to suffering; 
hence their delight in the amphitheatH where the groans 
of dying men were music to their ears. Hie ruins of 
amphitheatres rise up against them in judgment. In the 
Colosseum, the most majestic material monument of Rome, 
thousands of men died to make a Roman holiday. They 
were indifferent even to their own lives, so that — especially 
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in the dosing Republic and early Empire — suicide was 
frightfully common. The Roman always reserved the 
right of giving his own quietus — pcUet exitua, 

Oeniua 

The genius ^ of the Romans was not original but of high 
mediocrity (though Rome produced perhaps the most 
wonderful man in history — Caesar) ; it was massive, 
consequently its most characteristic expression was 
architecture, which combines art and size. The Roman 
mind was not subtle, speculative,^ and metaphysical like 
the Greek, nor intuitive like the Oriental, but docile and 
concrete. They were essentially imitative, and good 
paymasters, always willing to borrow or steal anything 
they could find better from other peoples, be it gods, 
art, or philosophy. They proved themselves excellent 
organisers. Order was their first law. And this made 
them unequalled in legislation. As the Greeks turned 
everything into an art, the Romans turned what interested 
them into an institution ; they made their religion institu- 
tional as the Roman Church has done with Christianity. 
They were intensely practical, re&tf«na<tf«a^endf 9; they were 
master utilitarians especially in their religion. They were 
thorough in their work. Cato was a true Roman when he 
closed every debate with censeo ddendam ease Carthaginem, 
and it was destroyed. In their devastations they were very 
drastic ; they blotted out almost without a trace the civilisa- 
tions of Etruria and Carthage, annihilated the Samnites, 
burned Corinth and Jerusalem to the ground. Their build- 
ings were built for all time. Some of the streets of London 
are old Roman roads, many of their bridges are still stand- 

I * Ta regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi emnt artes, paeitque imponere morem, 
Parcere sabjectii et debellare snperbos.'— Virs., Am., ri. 851 ff. 
s Oic. {Tuae., ii. 1. 1), cites Ennius as saying, ' pnilosophari sibi necesse 
•lae, led pancis : nam omnino hand placere ' — a ^nnine Bomiua«w^>m99Gi^ 
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ing, the sewage system of Timgad is in wonderful pie* 
servation. The Cloaca Maxima (sewer) in Borne is 
working after 2600 years. 



Bise of the Empire 

The people of the toga extended their sway until the 
boundary of their dominion was the Euphrates on the East» 
the African sands on the South, the Rhine, Danube, and 
Scottish Highlands on the North, the Atlantic on the West. 
The Republic conquered almost all that was permanent 
Roman territory. The task of the Republic was to conquer; 
that of the Empire to civilise, conciliate, and unify. The 
Mediterranean was converted into one great inland Roman 
lake, and for the first time all the progressive peoples of 
the world lived for a considerable period under one flag. 
Of course, the extent of Roman dominion varied from time 
to time, especially on the Southern Rhine and in North 
Britain, on the Danube (Dacia was not permanently 
Roman) and the Euphrates. But it will help the reader 
more dearly to realise its extent around the beginning of 
the Christian era to say that it covered the territory of 
modem Spain, Portugal, France, south of England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, South-western Austria, 
Southern Germany, Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, part of 
Roumania, Greece, Turkey in Europe, and nearly all 
Turkey in Asia, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
or a territory, roughly speaking, of 3000 miles long by 
2000 broad. The population in the early Empire is usually 
estimated at about 100,000,000, and under the Antonines 
probably rose to 150,000,000. 

The establishment of the Roman Emigre was the 
grandest political achievement of any era ; ^ it was the 
work of Rome^s greatest man, Caesar, aiul his worthy 

1 This seotioxi is condensed from the writer'i artiole, ' Eomaa Empire and 
Obiuti»nitjr/in International Stoivdard BUbU B/neyolopaidia (Chieago, 1^14). 
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successor, Augostus. The Empire was the slow result 
of a long process. The sodal conflicts of Borne could 
fibtid no solution except in supreme power raised above 
all clashes. Hie yoke of a narrow, selfish oligarchy, who 
endeavoured to control politics, religion, social interests, 
and justice itsdf, grew intolerable to the commons. 
Internal dissensions were settled by compromise while 
external dangers threatened the Republic. The inevitable 
collision came in the days of the Gracchi over the division 
of the spoils of Attains, King of Pergamus (133 B.o.). 
Henceforth, the nobles and the people, oligarchy and 
democracy, are engaged in bloody conflict until, with the 
election of the first princepa, democracy secured the 
upper hand, and in the hour of victory surrendered its 
rights to despotic rule. The ancient traditions and 
institutions had been undermined ; the nobility were too 
effete and selfish to administer, the people too corrupt 
to elect and control administration. In the prevalent 
corruption resulting from Roman conquests and idleness, 
the rich had become richer and the poor poorer ; a sober 
middle class was wanting to mediate between the extremes 
of society. The whole social equilibrium was upset. 
Justice was impossible before tribunals in the hands of a 
privileged class accessible to bribes and jealous to protect 
their own order. Elections were impossible because of 
bribery and faction ; nomination by a supreme power was 
needed. The political machinery of the free state refused 
to work because each authority checkmated the other. Em- 
pire or one-man rule was the triumph of the individualism 
which set in during the second Punic war ; the struggle 
of individuals could only result in the survival of the fittest. 
Political parties degenerated into factions led by ambitious 
leaders whose aim was self -aggrandisement : they nomi- 
nated their lieutenants and dictated policy. The whole 
trend was toward monarchy. In the Republic Cicero 
makes Scipio declare for monarchy. There was a universal 
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tiiirst for power. Hie Seoate solicit » wioneiwinn of 
extaraordinary ccnnmisBioiiB f or its mflmben : the tribmiftle 
of C. Gracchus was autocratic wwwigh. When Pompey 
receiyed a command in Spain he, in rogal&MhioQ, lemained 
in Italy and operated throuj^ legatee. Ihefewaaagenefal 
reluctance to lay down commands ; oflBoe was extended to 
long periods or repeatedly conbrred ; Marias was oonsol 
seven times, Sulla five, and CSnna three. Prolonged military 
commands accustomed armies to their genefals, to wliom 
they transferred the allegiance due to the state. The 
secret of empire had already been discovered in the adher- 
ence of strong armies. Too often dvil power was snnen- 
dered into the hands of a dictator,as to Sulla and CSaesar. 
When one man could not have his own way he combined 
with colleagues, as in the triumvirates, which each manipu- 
lated for his own interest. The most hopeless feature 
of this period was that military authcxrity seeured the 
ascendency over civil. All classes and parties were 
exhausted and prepared to welcome supreme power. 
True patriots acclaimed a solution that promised peace 
and stability to society: the large numbers of traders 
and small merchants and freedmen desired peace at any 
cost. The oppressed provincials were more accustomed 
to despotic power, and, besides, they could not be wcne 
harassed under any other form of government; they 
sought a master to whom they could appeal against 
injustice. Add to this the influence oi the Oriental idea 
of power over the minds of Roman rulers ; the emperors 
gradually extended their autocracy until Diocletian con- 
verted the monarchy into an Oriental despotism. The 
conquests of the Republic had rendered imperial power 
a necessity. An oligarchy engaged in perpetual dass 
conflict at home was not fitted to rule a widcdy aoattezed 
and diverse dominion. The variety of people and nations 
under the Roman eagle could be better governed under 
monarchical rule, just as the Austro-Hungazian and the 
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British Empires are perhaps better held together under 
monarchy than mider any other form of government. 



Mission of Borne 

If the Empire was founded in aggression and bloodshed, 
it can hardly be disputed that it proved the greatest 
blessing to its subjects; its establishment was hailed 
with an outburst of imiversal applause. Many of the 
CJaesars were vicious men, but they were imconsciously 
the instruments of God's purpose in history. Bome, 
especially the Empire, executed a large mission for the 
ancient world. Its rulers are an illustration of the sa3ing 
of Cromwell that we never rise so high as when we are 
unconscious of what we do. The mission of Rome may be 
thus summarised : — 

1. Rome first protected the West against the East, and 
then kept guard in both West and East while Western cul- 
ture and Eastern religions,especially Christianity, conquered 
h^ Empire. The student of Greek and Roman history is 
familiar with the constant Oriental peril. Greece in her 
day stayed it ; with a political or military predominance 
of the East the centuries would have passed noiselessly 
over us, as over the East, without setting up any great 
landmarks of progress. Carthage was the first Oriental 
power with which Rome came in conflict. Everynschool- 
boy is ctistressed that his hero did not conquer Scipio at 
Zama, until he later comes to realise what the spread of 
Carthaginian civilisation over the Mediterranean shores 
would have meant : Zama settled the future of the 
Mediterranean and of Western Europe. The Orient 
fotmd again no mean champion in Mithridates of Pontus, 
who was finally driven back by Pompey. The question 
decided in the Roman civil wars at Actium was whether 
the Eastern or Western half of the Empire should hold 
the sword ; Actium was a second Zama. Another strong 
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Eafltem power Bcmie held in €heck for long, Futiiia, until 
it levired bb » Penian power nnder the SeaBMudes. 

The East had always ezerciaed » cnnoiia &8cinatkin 
orer Roman minds. FrcHn the days of lTailw>»i it was 
quite evident that the oentie of graiitj was shifting 
eastwaids. With the lemoYal of the capital to Oon- 
stantJDople, that became an accywnpKshed fact. Roman 
empercMn had previoiisly become Eastern mmuMwIia 
When East did secme the ascendency orer West^ Rome 
was able to sonender her edocating and ciYiliaing mjasion 
to an Eastern religion. 

2. R<»ne protected and extended Greek cidtiire. 
Hellenism was so dosely allied to Christianity tiiat wiiat 
Rome did for Hellenism she did for CSiristianity. It was 
frmn the Gredcs that the Romans acquired » taste for the 
things of the spirit. It gave new vigonr to eodiansted 
Greece to find the mi^ty Romans sitting at her feet as 
papils and imitators. Hie respect with which Rome 
treated Greek colture raised its value over the Empire, 
and Rome opened the whole world to the intellectual 
conquests of Greece. 

3. Rome continued and forwarded most of the social 
and political work of Greece. The GredL ideal was equal 
liberty under law for all. Roman statesmen acquainted 
tiiemselyes with the political speculations and institati<ms 
of Greece. Rome showed how men could Kve in large 
national unities and in one Empire under justiy admini- 
steredlaws. They learned to follow the logic of feets better 
than the Greeks could ever have done, lliey contributed 
toward the solution of many social problems ^riiich agitated 
Greece: they slowly extended the franchise and made 
conquered people and even slaves Romans. They fou^t 
out to the bitter end the strife of classes versus masoce 
until an overlord led the latter to victory. But the 
Romans were not so democratic as the Greeks, because 
thejr were not so well educoA^d «nd were more content 
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with f onnulae. The Roman oonstitation was iheoretioally 
demooratio but praoticaUy oligarchical. Oligarchy main- 
tained a tjrranny through Republican history, and in 
the Empire gave place to despotifan. These politicid 
considerations are of importance for the demooratio 
organisation of early Christianity. 

4. The more immediate mission of the Empire was to 
consolidate and civilise, to call order out of social chaos, 
to restore peace and security to society. Rome had a 
genius for order and organisation. Had the civil strife 
been protracted much longer, the whole fabric of ancient 
society must have fallen hopelessly to pieces and the newly 
conquered provinces lapsed into anarchy. For centuries 
Rome had been engaged in ruthless conquests. She had 
pulled down ; now she must build up. The Emjore gave 
a weary world a period of rest and recuperation from 
untold sujSering and social upheavals. She first removed 
the causes of quarrelling by wiping out old prejudices, by 
preventing class from making reprisal upon class; she 
forbade nations to go to war, and removed diversity of 
governments; she put an end to the bitterness of city 
rivalry and extended means of conmiunioation. 

The justly celebrated Roman peace — pads Bomanae 
majeaUM — ^was the first world-peace, lasting for more than 
two hundred years. The whole civilised world wa>s prac- 
tically at rest when Christianity appeared. After centuries 
of commotion, life could resume its normal course and 
men could devote themselves to the works of peace and to 
the demands of their inner life. The Romans were the 
harbingers of the ' peace on earth, good will to men,' of 
the Evangel. The temple of Janus was closed three tunes 
during tiie reign of the first emperor, and an Ara Pads 
was erected in Rome 13 b.o. This peace was 'settled 
peace, too, such as never came again till after Waterloo,' 
and an inestimable boon to that exhausted world. Had 
a lasting peace not been restored, ancient society would 
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hsTe beeo engnUed before it had fnlfilled ite 
fnnctumJ^ AU who r e prcj c ut ed die timiiitinna of tke pMi 
would htLve been wiped out, and diiis a wtcadying igmrijlB 
loet. Bat for this peace, that bankmpCey ^idt u f etfaiu l L 
the later Empire would have come three CB i itui i Hi too 
eaily. The provinoea were exhauated by tiie amdea 
billeted on them, by compulaoiy coatribatiQna, huge im- 
poata for revenue, by the dedmating and ahifting of the 
population ; their landa were nntilled, their implementa 
removed, their buildings in ndna, their acxia drafted into 
the Auxiliariea or killed in Roman quaneh. Booian 
peace at least postponed threatening calamity. AgiieoHiire 
revived; the wilderness was reclaimed, for the Roman 
could turn the desert into a garden. The second centmy 
A.D. was probably the happiest era of the <dd wcxld. In 
peace enormous cash came again into circulation ; bollion 
and coin concealed in civil commoticm now fomiahed 
employment. This money was sent back to the piovincea 
to pay Roman troops or to meet vast orders of luxuries. 
AU, except those needed for garrison duty, returned to 
the productive labours of peace : tiie Romans, like the 
British, governed by prestige and authority and not by 
large garrisons : an army of about 300,000 men guarded 
a territory now guarded by millions. Commerce revived 
under the aegis of peace. The Mediterranean, cleared of 
pirates, was a safer highway of trade and travel than at 

1 Virgil conld wall mj, ' Deof nobii haee otia feeit.' The Halieamasfns 
iofcriptioD luili Angnftoi m 'Savionr of the whole human race whoee 
promeoce falfilled and surpassed the prayers of all' {^iarrjoa rtO 
KOwoO rOw i.vdf>(inru¥ yivovt o9 ^ xobvouL rat Titmaif e^x^t oim iirMfpttft 
dXXA Kol itwe/ffiptv). Another inscription says of the same emperor, 'he 

J^ave a new aspect to the world that would gladly hare perished {Mpop n 
^UKW wavrl rji K6afup ffiwra Am dc^afUvu ff>$opi»). Cf. Origen citisff 
Melito {c, Oelsitm, ii. 80). ' In the davs of Jesus rigateonsness arose ana 
fullness of peace ; it began with his birth. Oed prepared the nations for hia 
teaching by causing the Roman emperor to rule oTer all the world ; there 
was no longer to m a plurality of kingdoms, else would the nations have 
been strangers to one another, and so the Apostles would hare found it 
hlfdlT to earry out the task laid on them by Jesus when he said, ''Qo and 
||S^U nations "' (cited in Htmack, Mimon, i. 20). 
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any time up to the middle of last century. Peace gave an 
impetus to intellectual and moral life. Men exchanged 
not only material but spiritual wares. In the period of 
turmoil man's interest centred upon his very existence, 
illicit paths to self -aggrandisement were many, and every 
man's hand was against his brother ; but now that the 
laws of society were again vindicated, men had leisure to 
direct attention to the needs of the inner life. Under 
Augustus there was a religious revival. 

5. Rome not only restored order but she unified the 
world and blended the nations in preparation for the 
Gospel : ^ all lived together under her roof. It was a dis- 
covery to find that men of every race and nation, of every 
degree of culture, and of social distinction, could live to- 
gether in peace. All civilised peoples practically lived under 
one rule. Augustus erected a golden milestone in the Forum 
as the world's centre. Never had the happiness or misery 
of humanity so depended on the decisions of a single will 
in one centre. Cosmopolitanism reached its acme in the 
Empire : the world was one commonwealth. The Romans, 
though they refused home rule to the provinces, were 
tolerant of their traditions, customs, religion, and a certain 
degree of local autonomy. With few exceptions, and those 
in the interest of good government, Rome left every man to 
his gods and maintained the tolerant policy inaugurated 
by Alexander. The RepubUcan policy conceded no rights 
to the conquered. Caesar inaugurated a conciliatory 
policy toward the conquered, and was the first Roman to 
dream of extending Roman rights and citizenship to all. 
Under the Empire the more liberal policy was carried out. 
The gulf between Romans and provincials was gradually 
bridged until Caracalla granted citizenship to all the free 
inhabitants. The Empire and the Church were ^imul- 

^ W. T. Aniold notef that the two centrifagal foreet in the Empire were 
(1 ) the eeeential differeaoe between East and West, and (2) the new religion^ 
Christianity. 
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taoeoofllj aiming at uniTefaaliflnii. The plaee oi Rome as 
the centre of the world to whidi all roada led, the preo cn c e 
of the nhiqmtoaa Roman aoti muU e a , tiie living symbol 
of pofwer in the emperor, the imperial cult, the elevatioii 
of profTincial and non-Roman emperon» Ihe inoreaang 
nmnben <rf Romanised freedmen, Roman bw and language, 
the extension of Roman ciliaenflhip — all wo Ae d for the 
nirification of mankJiuL 

The Roman did not— could not — complete the woric 
of muficalMHi which is still a dieam. It behoTes ns, 
tnmmeOed by the traditicMis of fandaliflm, to critksifle 
leniently Roman efforts to make the world » good jdace 
to Uve in. After Rome's work of pacification there still 
remained the antithesis of IxHid and fiee. Hie pocxr and 
hmigry mutwcn are with ns as they were with the Romans. 

6. RcHne protected iriiat is now modem civilisation 
against the irmptions of the Northern barbarians, until 
they, educated by her law and language and impressed 
with her greatness, became docile pupils of the Qiristian 
Church, and with thdr unspent energies tocdc up the inherit- 
ance of RcHne to pass it on to later generations. Rut for 
Rome, the Parthians, Saracens, and Ottcnnans on the East, 
and the barbarians on the North mig^t have blotted out 
modem civilisation. Rome thus proved the link between 
the old and ihe new, and passed on to us * the long results 
of time.' Augustine says of the Roman Empire sua se 
magniU/udine fregU^ but from its ruins arose modem 
civilisation. 

7. RcHue not only rescued the West, but she civilised 
Mid prepared it for Oiristiamty as Cfaceece had done 
the East. Though Rome conquered tiie East she was 
Hellenised there. In the West she came in ccmtact with 
inferior civilisations which she Romanised by impressing 
upon tiiem her language, laws, and institutions. What 
Greece had done for her she in turn did for the West. 

Her iaogoage lives in the Roni&xkfiQ tongjiies, her laws in 
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all Wieetem codes. While Christianity was spreading in 
the riper Eastern section, Rome was preparing the West 
for the Goq>el, teaching barbarians respect for authority, 
imparting a taste for intellectual and spiritual things, 
building bridges and roads, and supplying Christianity 
with a uniform language. It should not be forgotten that 
Christianity came to the West — ^to Rome and South Gaul 
— ^in Gre^ and to Greek commimities, but after this initial 
stage the Christian preachers were able to penetrate the 
West on the tracks of Roman civilisation. 

8. To catalogue the material benefits conferred on the 
world by Rome is beyond the purpose of this book. Rome's 
spiritual weapon was her law : she kept order and acted 
as policeman while the emissaries of the Cross preached. 
Rome did much in commonplace and material things. 
She kept untiring watch on the Nile, Euphrates, Danube, 
and Rhine* She built roads and erected bridges for the 
heralds of the Cross ; she spared no toil in building aque- 
ducts tp carry an abundant supply of fresh water to cities ; 
she introduced sanitary arrangements which — as Timgad 
shows — are thorou^y modem. If Rome could ruthlessly 
destroy she could also turn the dese!rt into a garden. 
Travelling through North Africa, one finds abundant proof 
that Rome was a blessing to those provinces which have, 
imtil recently, lain waste. Remains of Roman villas 
and baths with mosaics are found in r^ons where for 
miles there are now only nomad tents. The same is true 
of Syria and Asia Minor. 

9. The Roman Empire formed the political framework 
for Christianity. Here was a universal Empire crying out 
for a universal religion. The Judaic section of tiie early 
Church would have rendered Christianity merely a reformed 
Judaism. It was a Roman citizen, who appreciated the 
Empire, that enthusiastically supported in a Greek city the 
mission to the nations. The Empire was a standing 
challenge to Christianity : it enlarged the horizon of 
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Christian missioiiaries. Surely CJhrist must reign oyer a 
dominion aa wide as that of Caesar. If the Empire em- 
braced all men, why should Christianity aim at less ? With 
but few faint and uncertain traditions (as that of Thomas 
and Bartholomew in India, and of Thomas in Parthia), 
the activity of Christian preachers lay ^olly within the 
Empire, because the Empire was practically synonymous 
with hwnamtaa — ^the genua humanwn. There were three 
determining factors in the spread of early Christianity : 
(a) the Jewish settlements of the Diaspora ; (6) the area 
in which Oreek was spoken, and (c) the centres of popula- 
tion and Roman administration on the great Roman roads ; 
these three usually coincided. Christianity gained its 
first foothold in Europe in two Roman colonies — ^Philippi, 
which was so Roman that it had no Jewish synagoguci 
and Corinth, ref ounded by Caesar. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TBS LANGUAGE OF CHRISTIANITT 

Die Bibel, deren Oott Jahvek heiast, ist die Bibel eines Volkes; 
die Bibel deren Gott xi^pios heisst, ist die Weltbibel. — Dsissmakh. 

First IfUemaUonal Tongttea 

A UKivxBSAL Empiie and a universal religion demanded 
a universal language. Nationalities were so mixed and 
blended that a common linguistic medium was a necessity. 
The questicm of a universal language, natural or artificial, 
did not at first concern the ancients. Yet we know of 
early international languages. Egypt and Assyria seem 
to have been the first to need such a medium. In the 
Tel-el-Amama tablets (about 1400 B.C.), we have the 
dii^omatic correspondence in old Babylonian of the 
Pharaohs Amenophis m. and iv. with the kings of Assyria, 
Babylonia, ICtani (Mesopotamia), and Cyprus, and the 
Egyptian ofScials and vassals in Canaan. 

The Persian Empire stretching from the Indus to the Nile 
was without a uniform language for its dominions: the 
old Babylonian still maintained a place in the centre of 
the former Babylonian Empire. Old Persian was made 
the court language — ^the language in which the Behistun 
rook memorials are carved. But westwards from the 
Eujdirates Aramaic was adopted as the oflScial language, 
and became the first international tongue. It dislodged 
the saored language in Palestine, was spoken by the Eastern 
Diaspora, was used by Egyptian ofSdals, and is found in 

O 
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the Jewish papyri of Elephantine. Aiamaio, however, 
never spread beyond the Orient, and never took root in 
Indo-Germanic soil. It is to the Greeks we owe the 
language that was not only the international bond of the 
Orient but the first medium for East and West. 

But the tongue spoken by the people calling themsdlves 
Hellenes was for long by no means a unity. It was broken 
up into dialects as distinct from one another as are the 
present Romance tongues. How did a world-speech arise 
out of these dialects ? 

TheKaini 

Several causes contributed toward a common Gredc 
language. The increasing cosmopolitanism defied dialects ; 
the breaking up of Greek autonomy and exelusivenees ren- 
dered men more interested in other Greek claxis. The Greek 
genius for commerce, the hosts of mercenaries, tiie stan- 
dardising of Attic, all pointed to a common tongue. But 
the mightiest factor was the campaigns of Alexander. He 
united Greece, then amalgamated Greek and Macedonian, 
with them conquered the East and opened it up to Greek 
language and culture. In his army Greeks from all parts 
met : they no longer r^arded themselves as Athenians, 
Spartans, or Boeotians, but Hellenes. And Greek was the 
only linguistic medium which Alexander found available 
to govern his vast territory. He planted Greek colonies 
everywhere, in which Greek clans and Macedonians side by 
side with Orientals needed a common language. As unity 
was thus impressed on Greece from without, and the world 
opened to her culture and enterprise, the dialects which 
represented her exclusiveness gave way to a Kaini bom 
the fourth century B.C. onwards. Thus arose that Greek 
language known as the Koini, i.e. 'common language,* 
or Hellenistic Greek — the language in whidi the New 
Testament is written and in which the Gospel was first 
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carried to the nations. This Kaini is built on the basis 
of Attic with contributions from the various other dialects.^ 
The language of the New Testametit * and of early Chris- 
tianity is i»*edominantIy the vernacular spoken language 
as distinguished from the literary Koini of writers like 
Josephus and Polybius. 

Qreek was the linffua franca of the eastern part of 
the Roman Empire, the language of culture, commerce, 
diplomacy and administration. The spread of the Greek 
language was a very favourable circumstance for the 
preaching of the Gospel. Under Alexander and the 
Diadochi, Greek not only strengthened its position on the 
sea-coast, but penetrated inland in Egypt and in Asia 
Mnor. Every new Greek f oimdation was a centre of 
Hellenism. The Greeks, like the modem English-speaking 
peoples, did not take the trouble to learn foreign languages: 
they obliged foreigners to learn Greek. When the Roman 
appeared in the East, Greek was too firmly rooted to be 
dislodged: though Roman pride could recognise only 
Latin as tiie official speech, they found in Greek a useful 
bond and ally of their administration. A Greek transla- 
tion appeared along with Latin official documents : the 
Latin was always the original, as Roman officials would 
not deign to issue Greek documents and then make transla- 
tions from them. 



Importance of Greek 

It was not by accident that Christianity appeared at 
the one time in history when Greek was the sole interna- 
tional medium for all the civilised peoples of the Empire. 
It was the first moment in history when all men could easily 
exchange thought. The spread of Greek neutralised the 

I Of. Thumb, D, grieeh. Spraeh€, eb. lit 

* Ct, the writer's artiole, * The Koiii6, the Language of the New Teita- 
ment,' in Prineeton TheologieaZ Rfniew, Jan. 1910. 
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ooofaflion <rf BabeL And Greek wm die kqgmgB iniriiidi 
AD AmnMe GogpA became a irarid-efapgel : all die 
mianoiiaij aetirity ai eaily Clnirtiaiiity wai 
oonfined to Crreek-^Malmig people. Theeaily 
did not leam the cidiorie Tfraacnlaia, and wappmnmOj 
attompied no peasant wikwinn : thej probacy VQgaided 
the Faioosa as too imminent, or reeognieed Aat if the 
GredL-^naking peoples weie fTiTirti e ni ee d tiie Kmplmn 
would soon oome amoQg the rest. Fmtiier.itwaainCbeek 
■oil that CSuistianity took at fiiatilB finnest loot, and on 
Greek temtoiy it carried on its most active propaguda, 
and by means of Greek s ec ure d its fint footing in the 
West. Such considerations Asm ns how i mportant and 
indeed necessary for the success of CSirislianity was the 
sinead of Greek. It would hardly be fisir to attribute the 
rapid spread of Christianity meidy to the fMst that aU 
spoke Greek. As Mahafi^ remarks, iriwiover Greek was 
spdLcn or known it was accompanied by a certain amoont 
of GredL caltare and Ghreek thon^t, the needs and the 
ideals of the Greek spirit, lliat the Gospel was so 
snccessfiil on Greek territory proves therefore that not 
only the Greek tongue but the inde&tigable eftxrts of the 
Greek spirit prepared Ihe way for Christ — if in no other 
way tiian by raising problems wfaidi only Christianity could 
solve, and by giving clear expression to needs that only 
Christianity could satisfy. It is worth vdiile to dwell 
briefly on the expansion of Greek and the influence which 
it exercised. 

Spread of Oreek 

It is significant that the most Hellenistic book in the 
New Testamoit — ^the Fourth Gospel — tells us that when 
Jesus learned that scHue Greeks had expressed the wish ' we 
would see Jesus,' He answered, * the hour is come that the 
S<m of Man should be glorified.' This was tantamount to 
a confession that if the Greek world accepted Him the whole 
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world would follow. Goero in 62 B.C. says, *if anyone 
thinks he will reap less fruit of glory from Greek verses 
than from Latin he is totally mistaken ; for Greek is read 
by practically the whole world, while Latin is confined to 
its own territory, which is narrow indeed.' Throughout 
the East Greek was so well known that the Romans were 
obliged and even glad to accept it as a means of administra- 
tion. An encyclical letter (1 Peter), addressed to Jewish 
Christians of the Diaspora *in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia and Bithynia,' was written in Greek. Paul 
addreussed Roman Christians in Greek, and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews uses the world-language. The 
Jerusalem mob expected Paul to address them in Greek 
(Acts zzi.). Justin Martyr of Shechem knew no Hebrew 
or Aramaic, and uses only the Septuagint. An Ethiopian 
eunuch read a Hebrew prophet in a language that Philip, 
a Hellenist, easily recognised ; he was reading the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. In the grammar-schools of the 
West Greek was taught beside Latin, while in the East 
apparently Latin was not taught beside Greek. 

In Home and Italy Greek was well-known. Horace 
complains that 'captive Greece led captive babarous 
Rome.' From the second century b.o. Rome fell more and 
more under the spell of Greece. Romans sent their sons 
to Greek universities, or retained Greek tutors for their 
children, and private Greek chaplains as moral directors 
in their homes. Greek literary slaves fetched large prices. 
Greek artists, architects, and less honourable professions 
found abundant employment in Rome. The medical 
profession was almost entirely Greek. Roman libraries 
consisted largely of Greek books. The Roman theatre 
imitated Greek models in its best days. Latin was forged 
into a literary language on Greek models. The earliest 
historians of Rome, Fabius Pictor and Alimentus, wrote in 
Greek* Cicero testifies that about the beginning of the 
first century b.o. Italy was full of Greek arts and learning. 
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The grandest characten of B(»ne were moulded and con- 
soled by a Greek religions philoeo^y, Stoicism ; the less 
spiritual had recourse to the licence and n^gatioiis of 
another Greek philosophy, Epicureanism. Gato Uticensis 
died by his own hand after reading the Phaedo, The elder 
Cato, an opponent of everything un-Boman, learned Greek 
in his old age lest the god of the lower world should not 
understand Latin. Marius's ignorance of Greek is noted 
as exceptional by Plutarch. A Roman emperor penned his 
self-analysis in Greek. Juvenal speaks of the Greeks as 
a gens cuxeptissima to the wealthy Bomans, and com- 
plains *non possum ferre, Quirites, | Graecam Urbem.' 
He vents his spleen on the Orctecula wife who does not 
care to know Latin, but expresses her fears, wrath, joys, 
cares, and all the secrets of the heart in Greek {8ai. vi., 
184 ff.). Greek love-terms were in vogue among the 
Romans, and Roman lovers often employed Gred^ to 
set forth their lady's charms. Roman statesmen and 
generals often carried to the field a Greek philosopher as 
a war correspondent. Foreign lecturers like the Eg3rptiMi 
Plotinus would lecture in Greek at Rome. The Greek 
towns throughout southern Italy created a Greek atmo- 
sphere. It was not Italy but Africa or Syria ^ that first 
demanded a Latin Bible. 



Oreek in the Diaspora 

The attitude of the Jews toward Greek culture and 
language is imi)ortant for the history of Christianity. 
Here we must distinguish those of the Diaspora from those 
of Palestine. Those of the extreme eastern Dispersion 
in Babylonia and the Euphrates r^on spoke an eastern 
Aramaic, and there up to late times rabbinic schools 
flourished. In the countries of Asia Minor as far as 

1 A good ease for Syria (Antioch) is made by H. A. A. Kennedy in The Old 
Latin VersianSf Hastings' Z>. B., iii. 54 ff. 
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Meeopotamia, inscriptions prove that the Jews spoke 
Greek : we have similar evidence for the Crimea. In 
Egypt where the LXX was called for, and where Jewish 
writers used Greek, the common language of the Jews was 
Greek, as also in Gyrene and Crete. In the Aegean islands 
their language was also Greek, as we infer from the Bheneia 
and other inscriptions. Their tombstones in Rome prove 
that there they spoke Greek. Hebrew is not found on 
Jewish tombstones, and we may be sure that if the sacred 
language had been at all familiar we should find it there. 
The language of the Jewish Dispersion was the universal 
language. All the relics of Diaspora writing from the last 
centuries B.C. are in Greek. Greek was the language of 
their commerce, tombstones, propaganda. Scriptures, even 
of their prayers and synagogue worship. That Greek was 
the language of their synagogue and worship is most 
stariking, for men are most conservative in holy things. 
Yet this may be accepted as an established fact in opposi- 
tion to lightfoot and others. 'The language of the 
worship (in the synagogue) was, as a rule, without doubt 
Greek,' says Schiirer. The very fact of the enormous 
success of the Jewish propaganda compels us to suppose 
that it was carried on in Greek. We find Paul addressing 
in the synagogues Israelites and God-fearing heatiben 
whose common language was Greek. Besides, the Jews 
in their proselytising zeal would not be likely to use an 
unknown tongue in the synagogue, the fulcrum of their 
proselytising. That the LXX was the Diaspora Bible and 
used in the synagogue services is testified by several 
Church Fathers. The two inscriptions from Bheneia, 
the island burying-place of Delos, show that the LXX 
was the Bible of the Diasx)ora there as early as 100 B.o. 
If the Hebrew text was used in the synagogue it was 
paraphrased into Greek. It is also altogether unlikely 
that the scattered Jews surrounded by those speaking the 
universal limguage, and always ready to learn from the 
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md West, could noi rfffirtnmlly odnde G^wk 
G^feek enstoms wen known, (keek names lor 
eommon nse were employed, but tiie 
of Palestine and Syna was wesiecn ATamaic. The people 
of the land wefe familiar only wilk Ananair In the 
synagogues of Palestine as of Babykn Ae Hefatew text 
was paophrased into Aramaic. Jos^hns confesses he had 
a poor mastery of Gredc prommciation : he also says that 
the Jews (of Palesline) did not encourage Ae knowledge 
of Oredc (AfU.^ zx. 11, 2). Even in Jemsalem die peofrie 
nnderstood Aramaic better than Greek, as we infer from 
Acts xzi. 40 ; xzii. 2. Titos sammoned the people of 
Jemsidem to sorrender in Aramaic. In the Christiaa 
church of ScyUiopoUs, in the time of Diocletian, it was 
neceisary to have an official to transbte Greek into 
Aranu^y and in Jerusalem as late as the end of the fonrth 
centary Greek was so little understood that the faishop 
required somebody to traadsite his se rm ons into Syrian, 
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i.e. Aramaic : ' For the mass of the people the knowledge 
of Greek is not proved. In reality one must suppose that 
the lower classes in Palestine had either no acquaintance, 
or only a scant acquaintance, with Qreek/ ^ but Schiirer 
admits that this scanty knowledge was very widespread. 

On the other hand, Palestine was not only surrounded by 
Hellenism, but Hellenism penetrated even into the Holy 
Land and spread in its capital. Palestine was hemmed 
in by Greek towns on the west coast, on the north and the 
east. It contained Greek centres like Samaria, Scytho- 
polls, Tiberias, and Caesarea Philippi on the borders. 
Great commercial highways traversed the country. 
Palestine both before and after the Hasmoneans was 
governed by rulers of Greek culture. The Hellenising 
process under the Seleucids was carried on successfully, 
and was stayed only by the mad efforts of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to hasten it. Even then it was not arrested 
by the higher classes but by the common folk. The 
Herodians again took up the work of Hellenising, but the 
native opposition to them, and hostility to the Roman 
government, rendered the people by this time exclusive. 
The higher classes spoke Greek and were familiar with 
Greek culture. The Hasmoneans employed Greek and 
Aramaic on their coins, the Herodians and Romans only 
Greek on the Judaean coinage. In the capital Greek 
must have been more or less familiar owing to the sym- 
pathy of the leaders, and especially owing to the enormous 
numbers of Hellenistic Jews visiting the festivals, and 
thousands of them returned to spend their last days under 
the shadow of the temple. We read (Acts vi. 9) of the 
synagogue of ' the Libertines, and of the Cjrrenians, and 
of the Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and Asia,' 
where a synagogue of each is probably implied. Also 
vast numbers of Greek proselytes and Gk>d-fearers visited 
the Holy City. These Hellenistic Jews and proselytes 

1 Schiirer, ii. 84. 
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•poke Greek and must have been people of some robetanoe, 
which in itoelf would encourage others to learn their 
language, and, as before remained, Greek-speaking people 
obliged otiiers to learn their language. In Galilee of the 
nations a portion of the dty populations was undoubtedly 
Greek. When Jerome was looking for a copy of Aquila 
he could not find one except in a Galilean synagogue. At 
the trading centres like Capernaum we must suppose that 
Greek was familiar. When Philip went down into Samaria 
to preach CJhrist, he presumably did so in Greek. Zahn 
says that the inhabitants of the towns were familiar with 
Greek, and Palestine at the CSiristian era had numerous 
flouridiing towns. In the war of Quietus (al. Titus) the 
religious authorities forbade parents to give their children 
a Greek education, from which we infer that such educati(»i 
had been common. 

Language of JeauB 

What language did our Lord speak ? The question is 
rather not whether He could spe<^ Aramaic or Greek, but 
which language did He habitually speak ? While it is 
impossible to dogmatise, there can be little doubt that 
Jesus habitually used Aramaic in daily intercourse with 
His disciples and in His public teaching and prayers. 
Jesus was counted * imleamed ' : He was one of the 
people, and His message was primarily to the peasant 
class and to the poor and the little ones. He was trained 
in the seclusion of Nazareth, where there is no reason to 
suppose any appreciable foreign influence. A few of His 
original expressions are preserved to us : His cry on the 
Cross was in the language of His childhood. At such a 
crisis one uses the language that comes nearest the heart. 
Besides, the Synoptic differences are often explicable on 
an Aramaic original : this argument in recent years has 
gained considerably in cogency. 
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JesuB knew and could use Greek when occaBion required. 
Some of His public utterances may have been made in 
Greek. When Jesus Journeyed into a Greek r^on out- 
side Galilee we read of no interpreter being necessary; 
the Syro-Phoenician woman, a Greek, imderstood Him, 
and He understood her. She seems also to have imder- 
stood EUs conversation with His disciples which was pro- 
bably in Greek. A great part of Jesus' public ministry 
was in Galilee, where a considerable proportion of the town 
populations must have been Greek, especially at a customs- 
centre like Capernaum. When certain Greeks desired to 
see Jesus He apparently required no intermediaries. One 
whose Gospel was intended for all nations could hardly be 
indifferent to what He must have known to be the universal 
language. His trial before Pilate must have been conducted 
in Greek. We shall not be far wrong in saying that Jesus 
habitually used His native Aramaic in His private devo- 
tions and public teaching, but could command Greek 
when it was necessary, or when He could secure a better 
hearing. 

Greek was the language used at the earliest conversion of 
Crentiles (Ethiopian eunuch and Ciomelius) , in Greek the first 
mission was carried beyond Jerusalem to Samaria, in Greek 
the Gospel outgrew Palestinian Judaism and started on its 
world-mission in Syria and Asia, in Greek the Grospel was 
transferred from Asia to Europe (Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Corinth), in Greek the Gospel was domiciled in Rome 
and the West ; the correspondence, literature, and liturgy of 
the Roman Church for two centuries was Greek, its bishops 
bore Greek names until towards the end of the second 
century ; the majority of the catacomb inscriptions until 
the middle of the third century are in Greek, not Latin ; 
in Greek the Gospel first migrated westwards from Rome 
to South Gaul. The Greek language was in some way 
allied with the Gospel : it was a promise of the universal- 
ism of the €h>spel that it adopted the universal language 
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kngiiage vUdi all 
flood, and m wUefc liie fiist 




The Go^ went fiat where the gwrtwt Mpd iwM fate 
tke cutem (keek-ipeekiag half of the Ba^iie. 
Una aofl waa moat foDj prepared. Iha Baek had beoi 
edtifatod bj cyntnrira ol eohnre and had been cAnd 
the beat that Orimtalim, JndaoB, aid If i ih ■■!■■ eooUi 
affoed. Ita monl and apmiu al r a t » <ilafe we greater; 
it waa wahiDg far deUTeraoee in » wmy wnknown to the 
bacbanc Wcat. It had beat pmntialir^ the aecreta of 
iti own nature ; knoiriedgp had hioeg^t diaqcietnde ; Ihe 
heart waa crying far aympatby and longing to find a 
hannony abore all dboord. The myrteriea of the Eut 
had noorMhedlongingB they oooid never aaliafy; the ¥0100 
of philoaophy waa unoertain. Where waa a Revriation to 
befaond? 

The Latin WeM 

While Uie Goepd waa bdng pleached in &eek in die East, 
the Bomaos were preparing the way far its ertenakm to the 
West. The peoplea of the Danube and the Rhine, N<Hth- 
weaton Spain and Britain, were not yet half eiviliaed. It 
waa the taak of Rome to make theae peoplea ready for 
the Goapel, to fumiah CSiriatianity with another muveraal 
bmguage, to unify, to civiliae and edncate by her law and 
diacipline for the discipline of the GoapeL Hen it was, 
too, in her own smility to hand over the great tasks in 
which she had so signally succeeded, and that in which die 
had so egregiously failed, to the sera atque idea inexkanuta 
juveniaa of the North. She conserved iriiat waa beat and 
moat essential in the old to bequeath to her historic 
soccessoTB. She finally surrendered her sceptre to the 
CSiureh to which she had given a language and a polity 
and a world-outlook. The Vulgate proved to the West 
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what the LXX had been to the East ; it was for hundreds 
of years the only universal Bible of Europe ; it became 
directly or indirectly the parent of all the vernacular 
versions of Western Europe (except the Gothic). 

Thus the Greeks and the Romans translated an Aramaic 
Gospel into universal languages for the peoples of the 
earfhc 
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CHAPTER IX 

IN THE FULNESS OF TIME 

When the fulness of the time oame God sent forth His son | • • • 
to sum np all things in Christ. 

The ' fulness of the time ' for the Ooepel oame when Greek eon- 
qnered Jew and Jew oonquered Greek, and the world inherited the 
legacy of their straggle through Roman hands. — ^Mahaiit. 

How were Pity understoody 
Unless by Pain ? Bbowioko. 

East and West converging 

Christ appeared at the time wh^i all the striving and hopes 
of all peoplei3 were conveiging to a focus, when the vast 
majority of mankind were hungering for religious support,^ 
when East and West had been wedded, when men were 
expecting a new era, when the philosophy of Greece and 
the religious consciousness of the Hebrew were pointing 
toward a new Revelation. Christ came at the one time 
in history when all civilised nations lived, as it were, 
under one roof, when the happiness of mankind depended 
on the will of one, when all were able to communicate in 

1 *To raise religious need to such a lerel that the quiekeoing impulse 
necessarily awakens in unsatisfied aspirations, and the mind becomes ereatiye^ 
was the task of those last two centuries B.O., which were granted such scant 
messure of earthly happiness. '— Hausrath {N. T, Times'— Apottles, i. Si). ' It 
was into no unspiritual world that the Christian religion came, but 
a world rather of seething hopes and dreams and premonitory glimpses. 
These hopes the Gospel was to reslise. But it realised them, we may 
belieye, not by borrowing ideas, or decking itself out in aneient symboU^ 
but by the exhibition of a fact within the field of history in which were 
more than fulfilled the inextinguishable yearnings of the world's desire.'— 
AfMckintoBb, Person qfJeaui CmuX^ p. ^^%. 
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one language, when men were unanimo^ as to the perils 
and needs of the world, when there was peace on earth, 
when there was ' one empire, one imiversal language, one 
civilisation, a common develoimient toward monotheism, 
and a common yearning for saviours.' 



OreaUat Crisis in History 

Theadvent of Christ sjmchronised with what is admittedly 
the greatest crisis in all history, ' the coming of age of the 
human race,' ^ when all that men had struggled for during 
long centuries seemed likely to disappear from earth, 
whoi chaos threatened to reassert its primeval reign. 
Never before or since has the world been so utterly 
exhausted' as at this Wendezeitf after the internecine 
Oreek strife, the incessant conflicts of the Diadochi; the 
rebellion of Oriental nationalism, the bloody riots of the 
Hellaiistic cities, the increase of mercenaries and outlaws 
(almost as unprincipled as the Crusaders), the ruthless 
conquests and yet more ruthless civil wars of Rome, the 
reign of terror under the emperors who executed the 
judgment of Heaven upon the oligarchy that had wrought 
more havoc than any other single institution, the decima- 
tion of populations, the fearful increase of slavery. The 
dry of the whole world was 

cvScrw S' .&ii€rpov xax^v, 

furaipoXta Bi ns ^avcii;, Zcv irirtp^ cjc aiOiv, 

Bfany other causes, political, economic, social, were sapping 
public and private morality and undermining religion. 

1 DtiiimtBii. J^ew Light, p. 78. 

* If we oo«ld imagine the exliaustioB of Germinj after the Thirty Tears* 
War extending over the rest of Europe we should have an analogy to the 
state of affairs in the closing Republic. ' The general impression we receive 
from the records of the New Testament is assuredly that they were written 
under a prevailing sense of human misery.'— Merivue, Ootwersum, p. 88. 
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The Greek city-states and Qtetk kingdcma had pfuzBaed 
onepolicy — mightisiij^t. liloleDce had at length in Borne 
seated itself on the throne of the worid. Thon^tfol men 
most have been overwhcJmed at first with the idea of 
world-empire passing into the hands of a nufitary people 
without education, culture, or religion. It se em e d a worse 
prospect than if modem Europe were to pass un&r 
Russian absolutism. The masses having secured the upper- 
hand oTer their oppressors surrendeted their ri^ts to 
absolute power in return for pemem H dreemsea. The 
cessation of healthy public and pcditical life whidi had 
engrossed the time and inspired the best effotrts of men 
created a perilous vacuunt. Undisciplined indiriduafism 
asserted itself. Forced labour, ccmsidered cheaper than 
free, created less demand for free labour ; there was an 
abnormal influx of free paupeis into the cities to five by 
casual labour and on the doles of impenal paternalism. 
All nations had failed to bear the test of prosperity ; the 
subjects of Rome observed that to gain the worid die 
had lost her souL The middle classes — tiie last strong- 
hold of a nation's virtue — had disappeared. In the 
social upheavals wealth passed from those long used 
to it into new spendthrift hands. There was a mass 
of paupers and a few plutocrats. Latifundia perdidere 
lialiam, says Pliny, and the statement holds good for most 
of the Empire. Property was insecure because of die 
discontent of the Amasses and confiscation. Bankruptcy 
arising from stupid finance eaiiy threatened the Empire. 
The provincials were opfoessed under the BepubHc by the 
iniquitous exactions of the Roman oligarchy and its 
creatures, and under the Emjare by grinding taxation. 
Terrible visitations of earthquake in Asia, as in Antioch, 
Philadelphia, Rhodes, caused much suffering and financial 
insecurity. The quiet and prosperity of the Flavian and 
Antonine eras — the happiest period for the cdd world — 
were the lull before the final disastrous storm. 
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OpportunUy for Orientai Worshipa 

National faiths had ooUapeed. The West was looking 
to the East for go8X>eIs. This was the opportunity for the 
Oriental cults, for the Great Mother and Attis, for Isis and 
Serapis, for the Syrian Goddess, for Mithras, for Judaism, 
and finally for Christianity. In the isolation and suffering 
of the age personal and religious concerns were of supreme 
moment. Men were earnestly seeking a guide for their 
moral life and an authority for the spirit. Logic was not 
the only path to knowledge ; there is a region to be entered 
only by faith, and rationalism was yielding to faith. The 
elonents of man's x>ersonality were becoming more promi- 
nent ; the search inaugurated by Know Thyself had issued 
in pain. Precepts were too lifeless : ' It requires a new 
dogma, a great revelation, a startling reform, to carry with 
it the weak and wavering masses of humanity, who have 
not the strength or the patience to work out their own 
salvation.' ^ Examples of flesh and blood were demanded 
as incentives to teach men to live and die. There was 
in Greek philosophy, especially the post-Aristotelian, * an 
ever-growing tendency to personify the ethical ideal.' 

OhrisUaniiy offered a ByrUhesia in the Ineamaiion 

Christianity brought a harmony for the burdensome 
antinomies of that age. Revelation confirmed the truth 
of natural religion and reason, and added something 
indispensable. Christianity was the synthesis of and the 
authority for the truths proclaimed by all systems. It 
elevated the abstract monotheism of Greece, the heno- 
theistic monotheism of Oriental cults, the deistic mono- 
theism of Judaism into a universal spiritual Fatherhood ; 
it corrected abstract monotheism by the truth of poly- 
theism that the Godhead is not simple and Jejune but 

1 M»hafly, Silver Age, p. 899. 
P 
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has in itself a rich aad manifold Ufo; it blended the 
immanenoe of paatheiam with the tntfuoendenoe of 
aoepticiaii, mystioiaiiy and Hehiew thought; it glorified 
the human sympathy of Oriental colts thnxi^ the historic 
life and death of a Man of sorowb. 

Christianity gave what the worid most needed — the 
driving power of personality. The Tncamation of the 
* Desire of all nations ' answered the onivenal qnesticm 
of Seneca: Ubi enim isium intfemea qium M saecuUa 
quaerimua t * Where shall He be found wbom we have 
been seeking for so many oentories ? ' 
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